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Sullivan Wants To 
Stamp Out Rackets 
In Company “Exams” 


Convention President Having Con- 
ferences With Leading 
Commissioners 


SEES THREE WHILE HERE 





Thinks Company Examinations 
Should Be By Convention’s 
Standing Committee 


William A. Sullivan of Olympia and 
Seattle, Wash., who was recently elected 
president of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners after an excit- 
ing contest with Dan Boney of North 
Carolina (up for re-clection), was in New 
York City this week. He has been an 
insurance commissioner less than three 
years, but in that time has created plenty 
of excitement; has battled with numer- 
ous opponents; was attacked for three 
days by the Hearst paper in Seattle, and 
he likes his job very much. 

While in New York he saw Superintend- 
ent Pink in the latter’s office on Mon- 
day, and on Tuesday was in conference 
with Commissioner Blackall of Connecti- 
cut and Deputy Commissioner Gough of 
New Jersey. Subject of these confer- 
ences is examination of insurance com- 
panies. The word “examination” is de- 
cidedly sketchy, and for whatever the 
purpose of the visits to insurance com- 
panies of representatives of state Insur- 
ance Departments the visits are too 
many, often should not be made at all, 
and sometimes are under suspicion, in 
the opinion of Commissioner Sullivan. 

Would Stamp Out Racketeering 
Anyway, if there is any racketeering 
in such “examinations” Sullivan says he 
is going to do everything he can to stamp 
this out. As a general proposition he 
believes that examination of insurance 
companies should be made through the 
standing committee on examinations of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, with representatives from 
each section of the United States par- 
ucipating in the examination. He is as a 
tule against the practice of the commis- 
sioner of one state sending representa- 
tives to an insurance office of another 
State on independent examinations, 
Whether the representative is from the 
Department itself or is a private organ- 
zation of investigators temporarily em- 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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The Life Advertisers 


The advertising and publicity representatives of more than 
a hundred life companies of the United States and Canada will 
gather at the New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass., on Sep- 
tember 30, October 1 and'2. The occasion, the Life Advertisers 
Association's third anniversary. 


The program, every part of it designed to be of use to Field 
men, through the service given to them by our advertising 
departments, will be practical and up-to-date. Supplementing 
the program will be an exhibit of the many types of life insur- 
ance advertising—national magazines, insurance journals, direct 
mail, posters, bulletins, house organs, etc. 


The Association has completely justified its founding, and it 
is today the one organization that is wholly representative and 
representative wholly of the advertising men and women of the 
institution of life insurance. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
WM. A. LAW, President 
PHILADELPHIA 


Independence Square 











United States Life 
Appoints Philippine 
And China Agencies 


Company’s Orient Headquarters In 
Shanghai, With Close Starr 
Organization Tie-Up 


SEVERAL OFFICERS THERE 


Policies To Be Written In Choice 
Of Currencies of Several 
Countries 


The eighty-five year old United States 
Life, which recently entered the Qrient 
where it has a close tie-up with th 
American Asiatic Underwriters organiza 
tion headed by C. V. Starr, an organiza 
tion which has a personnel of 1,500 pe: 
ple and part of which is the Asia Lif 
of Shanghai, is already writing risks in 
Hong Kong, Shanghai and the Philip- 
pines. President Henry Moir of th 
United States Life said this week that 
the American Asiatic Underwriters has 
been appointed general agent of the 
United States Life in Hong Kong ana 
the American International Underwriters 
for the Philippines, and a number of 
agents will be appointed. In Shanghai 
the United States Life business is at 
present being written by a nueleus 
agency force from the Asia Life organ- 
ization. Gradually, agents will be ap 
pointed in a number of cities as the 
American Asiatic Underwriters has agen 
cies in nearly twenty places 

Headquarters in Shanghai 

Headquarters of the United States 


} 


Life will be in Shanghai. Mansfield 
Freeman, president of the Asia Life and 
chairman of the board of the U. S. Life, 
recently returned to China after spend- 
ing some time here conferring with offi 
cers of the United States Life and the 
American International Underwriters 
Corporation of which C. V. Starr is pres 
ident. 

In China at the present time are twi 
officers of the United States Life—James 
F. R. Loutit and George F. Richardson 
Mr. Loutit was brought here from Scot 
land some years ago by Henry Moir to 
become associated with the actuarial di 
vision of the United States Life. He is 
now actuary of the Asia Life At the 
head office in New York is Paul R. Dan 
ner, assistant secretary, who has had an 
extensive experience in the Orient sell 
ing insurance. 

The United States Life has four classi 
fications of rates for the Orient and will 
write Orientals as well as Occidentals. 
For the best class of risks the highest 
limit written will be $75,000. It has a 
treaty with the Swiss Reinsurance C 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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Talbot Greets Leaders; 

54 Years With Company 
AGENTS’ RECORD IS INSPIRING 
Pleased, Too, That “Income for Life” 


Contract Has Been Copied Here 
and Abroad 





Continuous rainstorms which emptied 
the Atlantic City boardwalk did not 
dampen the spirit of the Fidelity Mutu- 
a's Leaders’ Club convention in Atlantic 
City last week. An enthusiastic audience 
of 250 greeted President Walter Le Mar 
Talbot when he appeared to congratulate 





WALTER LE 


MAR TALBOT 


the company’s star producers’ meeting 
in Haddon Hall assembly room. He 
is a club member of what is the most 
exclusive club in life insurance, mem- 
bership in which is limited to those 
who have served a company for half a 
century or more. It is fifty-four years 
since Mr. Talbot went to work for the 
Fidelity Mutual, a company which has 
made history, as it originated the Income 
) for Life contract, and several other con- 
tract features which are being sold now 
every day by agents of all companies. 
The Fidelity Mutual began to have 
fe agency convention forty-two years ago 
} when it held the Columbian convention 
during the World’s Fair in Chicago in 
1893. Three years later the field was 
again brought together in convention at 
the dedication of the new home office 
building in Broad Street, the building 
»'tom which the company moved to the 
Present home in 1927. In 1903 the $100,- 
5/900 class for agency qualification was 
launched, and in 1905 it became Fidelity 
Leaders’ Club, which brings the club to 
its thirtieth year of continuous existence. 


Great British Company Copies Policy 


President Talbot told of the great suc- 

cess of the company’s Income for Life 
plan, which originated in December, 1902, 
in commemoration of the company’s 
‘wenty-fifth anniversary. While in Eng- 
land during the summer he was thrilled 
when he read an advertisement on the 
Sback cover of a novel of a-plan adopted 
by the Prudential Assurance of England, 
Which was a copy of the Income for Life. 
He quoted the Prudential’s approach as 
used in the ad: 

Two pounds a week when you retire 
or two pounds a week for your widow. 
ve : — the new Prudential ‘Her- 
a ndowment’ policy enables you to 

secure. You can start to draw the in- 
ey at 60 or 65, making your choice 

W. When the time comes, you can 

ave a lump sum payment, if you prefer, 
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Fidelity Leaders 


instead of the income. You can arrange, 
if you do not attain the age selected, that 
your widow, during the years of her 
greatest need, will receive two pounds a 
week, and, in addition, when the income 
ceases the same lump sum as you would 
have had.” 

In commenting on this advertisement 
Mr. Talbot said: 

“It was some satisfaction to me to 
know that the Fidelity led the way in- 
ternationally with a policy contract sec- 
ond to none.” 

Insurance Meeting Every Test 

In reviewing the recent performance 
of the field and the high performance 
of life insurance during the past years 
of business turmoil, Mr. Talbot said: 

“During those years, the test of the 
fundamentals of the system was more 
severe than it was ever anticipated could 
be experienced, and the supreme manner 
in which it was met, the impregnable 
defense that was ever present against 
discriminating influences detrimental to 
policyholders’ interest, the constant and 
uninterrupted flow of life insurance funds 
into the otherwise closed channels of 
circulation, the prompt liquidation of 
contractual obligations, and with it all 
the constant increase of financial security 
experienced by practically all life com- 
panies, have placed the institution of life 
insurance foremost in the rank of finan- 
cial solidity, as well as in the confidence 
of the insuring public.” 

Mr. Talbot looks forward to the fu- 
ture with genuine optimism. He said: 
“What has gone before in the opportuni- 
ties for your particular service is, to my 
mind, without comparison with what the 
immediate future will reveal in the way 
of greater possibilities. I say this first 


Dramatic Sketches At 
Fidelity Convention 


SANTA CLAUS ACT ON PROGRAM 








John Dennis Mahoney Burlesques Col- 
lege Professors of Washington; 
“Unknown Guest” Feature 





The convention of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life in Atlantic City last week had 
plenty of bright spots. There was not 
only a dramatized playlet, including the 
Bart Leiper sketch of Santa Claus in the 
prospect file, demonstrating that cards 
of hopeless prospects should be tossed 
out and live ones worked upon, but 
there were several sketches of a vaude- 
ville nature, all the actors being repre- 
sentatives of the company. They were 
H. W. Redington and J. D. Hicks. 

Chairman Frank H. Sykes had just 
called the assemblage to order when an 
unexpected, non-scheduled interruption 
took place. Will Doolittle, a fictitious 
character which Fidelity Mutual had 
used in a recent production campaign, 
crashed the auditorium and gave an in- 
imitable ten minute dialogue in which 
he told the leaders how to conduct them- 
selves in the hotel and in the conven- 
tion. He told them among other things 
that they must make it a point to but- 
tonhole officers as they are about to en- 
ter the convention hall, and engage them 
in a long conversation. He also polished 
off some other bores seen around con- 
ventions. Earle H. Greenlee, Baltimore, 
took the role of Doolittle. Doolittle was 
described as “the man who knows very 
little about a great deal. and keeps on 
knowing less and less about more and 
more.” 


Pokes Fun at New Deal Alphabetical 
Phraseology 


Professor John Dennis Mahoney,,. at- 
tired in long grey whiskers and thick 
grey wig, made.a tremendous hit imper- 
sonating a college professor, who ex- 


At 





Atlantic 


City 


Officers of Leaders Club 


L. to R.: J. H. Brennan, Chicago, Secretary; S. H. Gettis, Washington, D. C., Vice- 
President; J. E. FitzGerald, San Francisco, President; Sidney Rice, indianapolis, 
Second Vice-President; P. J. Grogan, Johnstown, Pa., Treasurer. 


because we must believe that improved 
general conditions are sure to set in, in 
fact they have been in evidence and are 
slowly materializing in many branches 
of our industries. With, or without, Fed- 
eral encouragement, this country of ours 
is sure to again find its economic equi- 
librium, and in a natural way, distribute 
prosperity among its deserving people, 
in my opinion. Under these conditions 


the volume of outstanding life insurance 
will be restored to its previous peak 
through a lessening of sales resistance 
and a general desire to not only replace 
those policies relinquished by reason of 
economic pressure, but to build insurance 
estates as a bulwark of safety against 
unknown monetary restrictions and regu- 
iations with which the whole world 
seems to be constantly threatened.” 





plained the meaning of all the initials 
in the New Deal. The professor also 
wrote the songs sung at the convention. 
He has been prominent for years in Fi- 
delity Mutual conventions. His real job 
is professor of English literature in 
Philadelphia. 

Edgar Redington, Jr., Dyer agency, 
Philadelphia, gave a burlesque of high 
pressure salesmanship, Herman Carson, 
head office agency, being his victim. 

At one point Vice-President Sykes 
announced “The Unknown Guest.” Each 
year the company picks as its “unknown 
cuest” the full time agent who settles 
for the greatest amount of new cash 
premiums between June 1 and July 31, 
inclusive, on not less than five lives. The 
agent has his convention expenses paid. 
Winner this year was A. C. Detwiler, 
Philadelphia, head office agency. 

Some of the Prize Winners 

W. A. Conway, supervisor of agencies, 
spoke on the close of the sale, advising 
agents to be courageous at the close but 
to lead smoothly up to it. H. N. Lyons, 
San Francisco, and J. E. FitzGerald gave 
a demonstration of the sale of an Income 
for Life policy. This was followed by 
Calvin Pontius, supervisor of agents, who 
discussed the company’s new Family 
Maintenance plan. 

Eugene M. Horn, Harrisburg, Pa., won 
the award for continuous production. H. 
F. Wooster, Albany, won the Managers 
Association trophy for the agency mak- 
ing the highest percentage increase. Paul 
Wechsler, Philadelphia, was awarded the 
trophy for greatest percentage increase 
in cash settlements. The winner of the 
president’s trophy was P. J. Grogan. 
Johnstown, Pa., with a lapse rate of 
1.1%. J. F. O’Donnell, manager at Syra- 
cuse, got the prize for greatest number 
of paid lives. Albert R. Jaqua closed the 
program with a stirring talk. 

Sykes Presided 

Frank H. Sykes, vice-president and 
manager of agencies, was in the chair 
throughout the convention. 


W.S. Hale, Atlanta, Gives 
Tips on Prospecting 


TALKS TO FIDELITY LEADERS 





In Income for Family Man Agent Should 
Keep Within Ten Year Radius 
of Own Age 





Present day prospecting was discussed 
at the Fidelity Mutual Leaders’ conven- 
tion in Atlantic City last week by W. 5S. 
Hale, Atlanta, formerly a New York City 
agency executive. 

Agents should be definite in their 
knowledge of what they are going to sell 
as well as in their presentations, he said. 
The agent should ask himself what hx 
primarily desires to sell. 

If it is Monthly Income for wife and 
children, prospecting must have in mind 
the age brackets where most efficient 
soliciting can be done. Most agents can 
work best within a ten year radius of 
their own age, he said. In prospecting 
for thrift insurance, “We should pros- 
pect for young men or older men who 
have about completed their insuranc 
program for the family,” he said. In 
prospecting for business insurance, “We 
must develop names and information rel- 
ative to man power and financial set-ups 
of the firms where we expect to work.” 

Constant Supply of Prospects 

Of great importance in market build- 
ing is consideration of number of pros- 
pects needed, not just the present but 
also a constantly recurring supply. Any 
water reservoir, if tapped regularly, will 
run dry unless refilled, or it will become 
stagnant if not kept active and re- 
freshed. 

Mr. Hale thought to have fifteen sell 
ing interviews per week the agent needs 
at least ten to twelve new prospects pet 
week at all times, thus providing a live, 
active market. 

After selling an officer or manager of 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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Home Life Transfers 
Whitten to New York 

TO BE GENERAL AGENT HERE 

Former Head of Office in Jackson, Miss.; 
Otis Barry His Successor; Both 


Men Company Leaders 


Whitten, Jr. is 


S. Rk to become gen- 
eral agent for the Home Life in the 
downtown financial district of New 
York City on October 1. At present he 
is general agent for the company in 
Jackson, Miss., where he will be suc- 
ceeded by Otis M. Barry. Both men, 
among the leaders of the company, have 
had their entire insurance career with 
the Home Life 

Mr. Whitten started as an agent in 
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kK. WHITTEN, 


JR. 


only sixteen years of 
Home Life family 
at present being general agent 


1907 when he was 
an H« 
his father 


comes ofa 


at Columbia, S. C. Mr. Whitten, Jr. 
became a general agent in 1913. He has 
been an outstanding figure in southern 
life insurance activities and was once 
president of the Mississippi Association 
of Life Underwriters. For ten years he 
has been a national executive committee- 
man 

Mr. Barry, though with the company 
only since 1931, has made an outstand- 
ing record as a producer and more re- 
cently in supervisory work. He is a 
member of the company’s honor clubs. 


was in academic work and 


cotton business. 


Formerly he 
later in the 


Doremus-Haviland Agency 
Opens Westchester Office 


\ Westchester County office under di- 
rection of (George Leyser has been 
opened by the Doremus-Haviland agency, 
Guardian Life, New York The new 
branch opened September 1 is in the 
Bar Building, 199-201 Main Street, White 
Plains, N. Y 

Mr. Leyser, associated with Frederic 
S. Doremus for many years, has been 
with the Guardian Life for forty-one 
vears. He has’ had extensive experience 
in both home office and agency work 
with the company. A resident of White 
Plains for a number of years he is well 
qualified to assume management of the 
branch there and to develop a unit of 
Westchester County underwriters. 

With several millions of dollars of in- 
surance in force in the White Plains dis- 
trict, the recent death of John D. G. 
Gennerich, former district manager, 
made it desirable for the Doremus-Havi- 
land agency to have an office and full 
time representation in that city. 


addition to be- 


Frank Shields, who in 


ing a top ranking amateur tennis star 
ind a movie actor is an agent for the 
Equitable Society, made a strong bid for 
fame in the national tennis singles this 
week forcing his match with Fred Perry 
of England, the title holder, to four sets. 
Shields is with the A. V. Ott agency, 
New York 
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James E. FitzGerald, San Jose, Cal., Used Phonograph to 
Record His Sales Talk in Order to Find Out Why He Was 
a Flop First Three Months in Life Insurance 


By A. V. Bowyer, 


San Francisco 


James E. San Cal., 
given star billing on the program of the 
Fidelity Mutual Leaders’ Club at its an- 
nual convention in Atlantic City, N. J., 
last week, has attracted attention 
in California life 
remarkable 
He became 
Today he 
Club. 


FitzGerald, Jose, 


wide 
insurance circles by 


reason of his success in a 


short period of time. an in- 
surance agent in 1932. is pres- 
ident of the Leaders’ 

The months of his activities 
as an agent found him a total flop. He 
couldn’t sell; was compelled to get rid 
of a small car; had to move into smaller 
and cramped living quarters. 

Found Out His Trouble 


from 


first three 


\ life enthusiast the 
start, he was convinced that the trouble 
must be his sales presentation. He was 
sure he knew how to sell because he had 


not been a failure as an automobile sales- 


insurance 


man. He read a number of inspirational 
books, including the one which Vash 
Young of the Equitable Society wrote, 
“A Fortune To Share,” and he did not 
feel that Young had any extraordinary 
talent; at least, none which he did not 
have. 

Finally, FitzGerald bought a phono- 


graph and began recording his own sales 
talks. Then he would listen to them, 
putting himself in the position of a pros- 
pect for life insurance, and, thus, being 
his own severest critic. He kept im- 
proving the talk, cutting out the unnec- 
essary converse ition, putting over the ar- 
suments in the shortest and most ef- 
fective way he could picture. 

Won Success Quickly 

On August 22, 1932, he started out with 
new zest and determined to write an ap- 
plication a day, if possible. In 1933 and 
1934 he topped Fidelity Mutual Califor- 
nia agents in paid premiums. So far 
this year he is nearly 30% ahead of last 
year. Anyway, he paid for enough in 
the club year to beat the other agents 
country-wide. 

One presentation of a paragraph he 
makes has been found unusually effec- 
tive. “Mr. Jones, this is your problem,” 
he says. “I have shown you how to 
solve it. Whether you take the insur- 
ance or not means little to me. I may 
make $100 out of it if you buy. Your 
wife and children will lose $10,000 if you 
do not accept this opportunity.” 

The Fidelity Mutual says that Fitz- 
Gerald is an unusually able prospector; 
that his lapse ratio is less than 2%; that 
he keeps an accurate record of all calls, 


interviews, appointments; can almost 
prophesy what his volume will be for 
the next three months. 

FitzGerald plans the night before his 


work for the following day and does this 
in a room in his house furnished as a 


ATTEND THREE DAY MEETING 

Edmund Fitzgerald, vice-president of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life, and Wm. 
Ray Chapman and Lawrence J. Evans, 
assistant directors of agencies, represent- 
ed the home office at a three-day sales 
meeting of the three general agencies in 
Pennsylvania, September 12-14, at Eagles 


Mere, Pa. Participating general agen- 
cies are Charles A. Votaw, Scranton; 
Herbert L. Smith, Harrisburg, and 
George K. Rey nolds, Lancaster. A dis- 


trict agents’ session was held MEE ong 
with James W. Runk of Altoona presid- 
ing. A special program was prepared for 
the ladies under direction of Mrs. Wil- 
liam Reynolds. 


business study. His average policy is 
something over $9,000. Mostly he sells 
Income for Life. Recently, he has gone 
in some for business insurance. 

One of his most gratifying experiences 
was when a client gave a luncheon to a 
group of business men and at the lunch- 
con introduced FitzGerald as an agent 





JAMES E. FITZGERALD 
who could properly arrange protection 
for each. It resulted in many applica- 


tions being written. 

San Jose is a city of 50,000 surrounded 
mostly by a fruit growing population, 
men who have not fared so well in the 
depression years. 

His Atlantic City Talk 

In his talk at Atlantic City Mr. Fitz- 
Cerald stressed mental attitude. No man 
can live upward as long as he is think- 
ing downward. Thousands feed their 
minds daily with thoughts of failure, dis- 
couragement, fear and doubt. A man 
soon becomes like the picture he keeps 


before him. Each thought leaves its im- 
press upon our minds and the total of 
these impressions make character. 


FitzGerald said agents must work in 
harmony with life’s rules; must observe 
the laws of determination as to desired 
achie vements ; must understand the work- 
ing of compensation which is that reward 
comes with effort, and must eliminate 
futile fears, must maintain an attitude 
of expectancy; must feel affirmative 
thoughts; must regard problems as 
strength builders; and above all must 
regard happiness as a by-product. Hap- 
piness comes from endeavor; never grows 
out of mere longing. The busiest man 
is the happiest man. 


BERT STOWELL MEETING 

The first fall agency meeting of 
Bert H. Stowell agency for the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life be held in New 
Brunswick, N. J., on Monday, Septem- 
ber 16, at 4 p. m., at which time 
will be made for the balance of the year. 


the 
will 
plans 


SALES PROMOTION 
C. P. Mayfield, manager of publicity, 
Fidelity Mutual, and J. M. Mitchell, as- 
sistant San Francisco, 
cussed sales promotional material at the 
Fidelity Mutual convention. 


manager, dis- 


Shows Cash Gain In 
Income-For-Life Plan 


AT FIDELITY MUTUAL MEETING 


F. W. Hagen Ginn Presentati 
Uses as Follow-up to Compan » 
Booklet, “Yours to Enjoy” 


A sales talk which he uses as a follow. 
up to the booklet, “Yours to Enjoy,” was 
presented by F. W. Hagen, Philadelphia 
Fidelity Mutual Life, before that com: 
pany’s convention in Atlantic City last 
week. What the company terms “Yours 
to Enjoy” is income for life and in his 
sales talk Mr. Hagen analyzes the com. 
pany’s plan—sets it up as a retirement 
plan at Age 65 guarantecing a monthly 
$100, shows its lump sum 
value, points out the life insurance pro- 
tection the purchase 
price and annual dividends and finally 
breaks it down to show at the end of 
thirty years a cash gain over premiums 
paid of $6,054. 

A part of Mr. Hagen’s sales talk on the 
income for life plan is this: “For age 3 
the purchase price is $404.20 pln 
When you start your payments your 
profits begin because each payment you 
inake towards the purchase of this plan 
brings you a dividend. If you accumu- 
late these dividends until maturity, ac- 
cording to the present scale they will 
amount to $4,460. These dividends are 
profits and you know spending profits 
brings big pleasures. Here you are, re- 
tired. You’re 65, your wife is 60. How 
about that trip abroad that you have 
both been dreaming about? Well, why 
not start your permanent vacation days 
with a trip around the world? Plenty 
of money to do it with. You can make 
the entire trip and come back with some 
of this money left. Mr. Prospect, before 
I give you an opportunity to buy this, | 
want to submit it to the acid test, and 
the acid test is that it must be of a value 
in excess of what you give for it. 


$200 Average Annual Profit 


“If you should take the cash surrender 
value of this policy, including the accu- 
mulated dividends, it amounts to a sum 
of $18,180. Your total premiums paid 
amount to $12,126. The excess returns 
therefore $6,054. That’s your cash profit 
This cash profit, mind you, does not in- 
clude the probable value of a long life 
that the income payments would bring 
This cash profit does not include the 
value of this splendid life insurance pro- 
tection you have had. It merely stands 
there as one source of your profit, the 
cash profit to the extent of $6,054. Now, 
you have been buying this contract 0 
an annual basis, so to keep on familiar 
ground, let’s put this cash profit on a 
average annual basis. We'll take the 
$6,054 and divide it by thirty. Tha 
gives $201.80. That’s your average at 
nual profit. 

“Now let’s 


income of 


angle, discusses 


look at it this way. For 


each $404.20 you pay, you get back thf 


$404.20, and $201.80 besides. You a) 
$400, you get $600. You pay $400, you 
get $600. If I should repeat this state 


ment thirty times, it would be the simplt 


story of this profitable investment. Heth 


then is a scientific plan of life. It wil 
help you do all these things a norma 
man would want to do in a well roundel 
life. It will assure your financial inde- 
pendence for the rest of your natura 
life. That’s why we named that bookle! 
‘Yours to Enjoy.’ 
going to send for the doctor.” 


W. S. Hale’s Tips 


(Continued from Page 3) 


a firm the agent should not run off an 
lose prestige already built. He shoul: 
not overlook those who saw him entt! 
the place. “Sell one of the youngest of 
ficers or a clerk on the way out, 
advised. 





Mr. Prospect, I ang 
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0, J. Arnold Ten Years 
At Head of Company 


DUAL ANNIVERSARIES MONDAY 





t National’s Half Century 
Northwek To Be Celebrated Also 
by Field Force 





The Northwestern National Life, Min- 
neapolis, is entering its second half cen- 
tury, and President O. J. Arnold is en- 
ring his eleventh year as president of 


the company. ; , 

The two anniversaries will be made the 
occasion of a celebration on Monday 
morning, September 16, in various cities 
where representatives of the company 
yill have breakfast gatherings. — 

Each anniversary breakfast will be in 
charge of a general agent, manager or 
other designated fieldman who will be 
responsible for his particular program. 
In every case the meetings will serve as 
inaugural ceremonies for the company’s 
fail sales program, scheduled to get un- 
der way immediately thereafter. 

Qn June 30 the company’s insurance 

in force stood at the highest point in its 
history, totaling $364,268,590 and repre- 
senting a gain of $14,923,197 over the cor- 
responding date in 1934. In the produc- 
tion of new business several months this 
year have been the best for that partic- 
lar month that the company has ever 
had. In its December 31 statement the 
company reported assets of $50,049,320 
and surplus funds and contingency re- 
serves for the protection of policyholders 
of $5,266,399. Since organization it has 
paid to policyholders and beneficiaries 
$78,750,000. 
Mr. Arnold has been in the life insur- 
ance business thirty-eight years, the last 
ten of which have been in his present 
position. A graduate of the University 
of Chicago, he entered at once into life 
insurance, where he has been honored 
with positions of responsibility and lead- 
ership. He served two terms as presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Ac- 
tuaries, of which he was a charter mem- 
ber, and has been for many years amem- 
ber of its board of governors. He was 
a leader in the enactment of the Illinois 
Standard method of reserve valuation 
and later was a member of the group 
of Eastern and Western company execu- 
tives whose joint efforts were responsi- 
ble for the general acceptance of such 
a method of valuation, embodying the 
preliminary term idea, in all states. He 
isa past president of the American Life 
Convention and has long been an active 
leader in that organization. Mr. Arnold 
recently was made a director of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau of 
Hartford. He is a member of the board 
of directors of the Minneapolis Civic and 
Commerce Association and past president 
of the Minneapolis Council of Social 
Agencies (Community Fund). 





45 Companies Have Signed 


Part Time Agent Agreement 


Theodore M. Riehle, president of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, states that forty-five companies have 
signed the “Declaration of Guiding Prin- 
ciples and Agreement” for cooperation in 
limiting part-time agents in urban cen- 
ters. The companies are: 











Aetna Life 

Amicable Life, Waco 
Bankers Life 
Berkshire Life 


Cal..Western States 
Canada Life 
Colorado Life 
Connecticut Mutual 

ominion Life, Can. 
Equitable Society 
Eureka-Md. Assur, 
Federal Union 
Fidelity Mutual 
~~ 

erican, Kan. 

Great-West Life 





ungest ol 
out,” he 










Business Men’s Assur. 


Lincoln National 
Massachusetts Mutual 
Metropolitan Life 
Minnesota Mutual 
Natl. Life & Accident 
New England Mutual 
Northwestern Mutual 
Occidental L. A. 
Oregon Mutual 
Pacific Mutual 

Penn Mutual 
Philadelphia Life 
Phoenix Mutual 
Policyholder’s Natl. 
Protective, Ala. 
Provident Mutual 
State Mutuai 

Sun Life, Canada 
Travelers 

Union Central 
Union Mutual, Me. 
United Mutual, Ind. 
Western & Southern 








Keep the Pace 


If your policyholder has improved 
his income, it follows that he would 
be wise to increase his Life Insurance 


protection. 


Since he is earning MORE for his family, 
they would feel the loss of his income 


MORE keenly if this were not done. 


This makes of him a PROMISING 
PROSPECT 


Che Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. DuFrFieLp, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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Continental Meeting 
Marks Quarter Century 


BERMUDA TRIP FOR LEADERS 








Chicago Qoemeny Pays Regular Quar- 
terly Cash Dividend; Unbroken 
Record Since 1913 





The Continental Assurance of Chicago 
has voted its usual quarterly dividend of 
50 cents to stockholders of record Sep- 
tember 14, making an unbroken record 
of cash dividends since 1913. 

The Continental is in its twenty-fifth 
year and the occasion will be featured 
at a convention of its representatives to 
be held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, next week, September 18-20. In- 
cidentally the company has had twenty- 
five consecutive monthly gains in insur- 
ance in force. President H. A. Behrens 
will welcome the company’s representa- 
lives at the meeting next Wednesday 
when he will discuss the general situa- 
tion as well as the progress and plans 
of the Continental and he will also con- 
vene the special leaders’ meeting on Fri- 
day after which special cars will take 
them to New York, where they will 
board Monarch of Bermuda. 3elmont 
Hotel will be Bermuda headquarters. 

The General Agents and Managers 
Association will have a preliminary mec{- 
ing on Wednesday with Luther Moor, 
Dayton, as president and Eugene G. 
Adams, Washington, vice-president, Wil- 
liam Hargarten, Milwaukee, is secretary- 
treasurer. 

Among officers of the Continental who 
will speak or preside at sessions of the 
convention are Executive Vice-President 
Glenn F. Claypool, Vice-Presidents 
Harry W. Dingman and L. L. Johnson 
and Superintendent of Agencies D. Miley 
Phipps. 


At Shore Conference 








The accompanying photograph of The- 
odore M. Riehle, president National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, and his 
father, John M. Riehle, veteran general 
agent, was snapped on the boardwalk in 
Atlantic City last Saturday on ihe occa- 
sion of the Riehle Associates-Equitable 
Life Annual Educational Conference. 
The meetings were at the Ritz-Carlton 





HOLGAR JOHNSON’S CONVENTION 

The Holgar J. Johnson agency of the 
Penn Mutual Life in Pittsburgh went to 
the Bedford Springs Hotel, Bedford 
Springs, Pa., for its third annual con- 
vention, which lasted two days. Among 
visiting personalities were Frank H. 
Davis, vice-president, and J. Elliott Hall 
of Vallevue Farm, N. J., and New York 
City, now writing a large volume of in- 
surance. Both men were featured speak- 
ers. Mr. Johnson also spoke and a play- 
let was given. 
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Harry F. Gray 25 Years 
With Connecticut Mut. 


AGENTS GIVE HIM BANQUET 





Started as Agent in South; Was Once 
Assistant Superintendent of 
Agencies; Here Since 1922 





Harry F. Gray, general agent, Con- 
necticut Mutual, Woolworth Building, 
has been with that company twenty-five 
The event was celebrated by a 
Thursday 


years. 


dinner in this city on last 


night, arrangements having been made 


HARRY F. 


GRAY 


by a committee of which Louis J. Fink, 
one of the leading agents in the agency, 
was chairman. Mr. Gray had overlooked 
the anniversary date until several 
bunches of flowers brought into the of- 
fice were presented to him. 

From the home office to the dinner 
came two of the company’s officers, 
Harold F. Larkin, vice-president, and H. 
H. Steiner, secretary. 

The agents presented Mr. Gray with 
a watch chain to be attached to the 
watch which they gave him some time 
ago. The agents also presented Mr. 
Gray with an illuminated pledge signed 
by all members of the agency in which 
each agent pledged to be equipped with 
twenty-five new prospect names each 
month. At the dinner books with names 
of September prospects were given Mr. 
Gray. 

The Harry F. Gray agency believes 
that for every six prospects seen an ap- 
plication can be obtained if the names 
are intelligently prospected. 


His Career 


Harry F. Gray was a graduate of the 
old Bethlehem Military Academy. For 
a time he studied law and then went into 
the banking business in Warrentown, 
Va. Life insurance appealing to him, he 
became an agent in Baltimore for the 
New England Mutual in 1908 and 1909 
In 1910 he was made general agent of 
the Connecticut Mutual for West Vir- 
ginia, headquarters at Huntington. The 
company brought him to Hartford as 
assistant superintendent of agencies, 
which position he filled until 1922. In 
1922 he was made a general agent in 
New York City. The agency has forty 
men, including some of the leading writ- 
ers of the city, and pays for about 
$5,000,000 a year. 


ACTUARIAL PROMOTIONS 

Promotion of Hill Montague, Jr., for- 
merly superintendent of the card depart- 
ment, to assistant actuary, and of R. 
Turner Arrington, formerly chief clerk 
of the actuarial department, to manager 
of that department, is announced by the 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia. 























HEARD on the WAY 








Shooting holes-in-one on golf links 
has become so trequent when insurance 
men are playing that James M. Craig, 
chief actuary of the Metropolitan Life, 
is thinking of resigning his position as 
president of the Witnesses-to-the-Hole- 
in-One Club, a self-protective organiza- 
tion. 

“Just as soon as we qualify one bunch 
of witnesses another crowd comes 
along,” he said, “and, in addition to the 
time consumed in reading the affidavits 
and checking up on the affidavits there 
are the troublesome telephone messages 
disputing someone’s veracity. 

“A case to the point is the hole in one 
which Roscoe H. Keffer, general agent 
\etna Life, New York City, made at the 
Saranac Inn course during the Aetna 
Life convention last week. I know that 
Keffer is a crack golfer and a gentleman, 
and haven’t any doubt that the ball went 
straight into the slot, but his principal 
witness is E. E. Cammack, vice-presi- 
dent and actuary of the company. As 
an actuary he, of course, recognizes and 
practices only the truth, but, on the 
other hand, Cammack is one of the 
greatest kidders in the business, and we 
can’t get him down to brass tacks for 
this corroboration. First we wired him 
for an account of the affair with a dia- 
eram or chart of the shot. He wired 
back that he was fed up on charts and 
to ask him to provide an answer which 
wouldn’t be so much work. We then 
wired we would be satisfied with a plain 
Yes or No, and he wired that he was 
very busy with the convention, but as 
soon as he had time he would look into 
the situation further and give us his best 
possible judgment. As we can’t keep 
waiting forever on Cammack we have 
gotten into touch with Louis Sechtman 
and Frank Minniger, also witnesses of 


Keffer’s shot. But they are members of 
the Luther-Keffer agency and_ the 
chances are that Keffer will get all the 
corroboration he wants from them. 

“I often wonder why I took the job as 
Witnesses president. The salary does 
not amount to much; and at the last 
banquet of the Witnesses held in the 
grand ballroom of the Guggenheim Sta- 
dium there was too much speaking and 
the fish was served cold.” 

Uncle Francis 





NAT’L VT. DES MOINES PLANS 





Home Office Officials Will Give Lunch- 
eon to Its Representatives; C. C. 
Gilman to Preside 

The National Life of Montpelier, Vt., 
is planning some special entertainment 
features for the large number of its rep- 
resentatives from all over the country 
that will attend the convention of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers at Des Moines next week. Assis‘ant 
Superintendent of Agencies Karl G. 
Gumm and Agency Supervisor Adam E. 
Littig will entertain the company’s rep- 
resentatives at luncheon at the Hotel 
Savery on Wednesday, September 18. 
Charles C. Gilman of Boston, who is 
much in demand as a speaker before in- 
surance gatherings, will be master of 
ceremonies at the luncheon. 





PACIFIC MUTUAL GAINS 


The Pacific Mutual Life reports that 
its July volume of paid-for new life in- 
surance shows an increase of 61% in 
comparison with the record for this 
month last year, while the total for the 
first seven months of this year repre- 
sents a gain of 13% as compared with 
the record for this period of 1934. 
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Glenn Dorr N ames 
More Committeeme, 


FIRST MEETING SEPTEMBER % 


a 





“Pep” Dawson Initial Speaker fo, 1: 
Underwriters of New Fadke Mew 
ing Dates Completed 





With the appointment of several new 
committee chairmen and the announce 
ment of regular meeting dates up to and 
including next June, plans of the Lif 
Underwriters Association of New York 
City are rapidly nearing completion un- 
der direction of Glenn B. Dorr, MeMj. 
lan agency, Northwestern Mutual asso- 
ciation president. , 

C. Preston “Pep” Dawson is slated to 
start the fall season with an address op 
profitable prospecting at an afternoon 
meeting on September 26. That meet- 
ing will be open to members only. Mr 
Dawson is production manager in the 
William H. Beers agency, New England 
Mutual, New York. He is to lead the 
prospecting clinic at the national associa. 
tion convention in Des Moines next 
week. 

New committees and their chairmen 
just announced are these: Brokers, W. 
S. Verplanck, Mutual Life; business. 
getter conferences, E. H. White, Aetna 
Life; company relations, S. P. Davis 
Phoenix Mutual; editorial advisory, J.E 
3ragg, Guardian Life; managers, W. FE 
Barton, Union Central; sales congress 
C. P. Dawson, New England; sales pro- 
motion, H. Phillips, Jr, Penn Mutual: 
selling seminar, O. Bethea, Penn Mp. 
tual; trust company cooperation, A 
Hopkins, Penn Mutual. 

Meeting dates in addition to those al. 
ready named in The Eastern Under- 
writer are for three dinners, three 
luncheons and the annual sales congress 
in 1936. They are these: January 7, 
dinner meeting; February 13, luncheon 
meeting; March 12, sales congress all 
day, followed by the fiftieth annual ban- 
quet; April 14, luncheon meeting; May 
14, dinner; June 9, luncheon meeting. 





DINNER TO SALTZSTEIN 





Started New England Mutual Agency in 

Milwaukee Thirty-five Years Ago; 

Home Office Heads to Attend 

When A. L. Saltzstein, general agent 
for the New England Mutual in Wis- 
consin and northern Michigan. completed 
thirty-five years of consecutive servic 
as general agent for the companv at the 
end of August. plans began for a banquet 
at the Milwaukee Athletic Club Septem- 
ber 21 which is expected to be attended 
by President George Willard Smith 
Vice-President George L. Hunt. Suner- 
intendent of Agencies Glover S. Hastings, 
Assistant Superintendent of Agencies 
Charles S. Collins and also many gent- 
eral agents of the company. 

Mr. Saltzstein started the Milwaukee 
agency on September 1, 1900. 





COFFIN FIRST TEXAS SPEAKER 


Vincent B. Coffin, superintendent of 
agencies of the Connecticut Mutual Life, 
will be the principal speaker at the open- 
ing luncheon meeting of the Dallas As 
sociation of Life Underwriters for the 
season today at the Adolphus Hotel. He 
will talk on “Life Insurance Selling i 
the Fall of 1935.” Classes for the study 
of Parts I and IT of the Chartered Life 





Underwriter examinations will begin Sep- 
tember 15. 





BORDEN AND TARBELL SPEAK 

Vice-President Albert G. Borden and 
Senior Director Gage Tarbell of the 
Equitable Life of New York addressed 
the managerial staffs of the agencies 0 
Kellogg Van Winkle and Alex. A. Dewar 
at Los Angeles at a joint special lunch- 
eon meeting. Messrs. Borden and Tat 
bell were en route to San Diego to at 
tend the southern California agency com 
vention of the company, which was held 
at the Hotel Del Coronado September 6 
7 and 8 
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New Degree Courses 
Offered by N. Y. U. 


COVER FOUR INSURANCE FIELDS 





Offered in Life Underwriting, 


al Practice, Life Office Admin- 


istration and General Insurance 





New York University School of Com- 
merce is offering this fall degree cur- 
‘icula in four fields of insurance intended 
10 give comprehensive training in those 
felds not heretofore offered by any col- 
lege. The courses will begin September 
4, The four main divisions are life un- 
derwriting, actuarial practice, life office 
administration and general insurance 
(brokerage). => . 

Training in life underwriting will be 
offered in a four year program leading 
toa degree and in a certificate program 
which ordinarily takes two years in the 
day or three years in the evening. Any 
of the professional insurance courses 
may be taken singly by those qualified 
10 ‘pursue the courses with profit to 
themselves. 

An actuarial science program has been 
designed to give the necessary broad 
scientific training for the exacting duties 
of the actuary and to prepare students 
for the mathematical and theoretical ex- 
aminations set by the actuarial societies. 

The Life Office Management Institute, 
an organization with a membership of 
14 of the leading companies, aided and 
advised the insurance faculty of the 
School of Commerce in its preparation 
of the new program of life office admin- 
istration. The program will prepare 
students to take the examinations for the 
Life Office Management Association In- 
stitute Diploma and Associateship. 

The general insurance program is an 
outgrowth of courses in insurance which 
have been given at the School of Com- 
merce for the past thirty years. It will 
offer a broader training than the other 
programs, and will prepare students for 
the New York State Insurance Broker’s 
License. Dean Madden stated that stu- 
dents who desire training for general in- 
surance brokerage or who were unde- 
termined as to the exact field of insur- 
ance which they wished to enter, would 
be advised to study the general insur- 
ance program. 


New Book Tells How To Fit 


Local Ass’n Into Community 
The National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters is distributing to the local 
association members a 150 page book 
prepared by its committee on education, 
“The Association and Your Community,” 
giving much helpful material on how to 
make the local association a force in the 
community, publicity methods and how 
to use them and similar information. 
Concerning the volume the association 
says. “It has been prepared in order that 
our local units may have an outline of a 
program for merchandising, not only the 
institution of life insurance, but the as- 
sociation idea and jdeals, to their respec- 
tive communities—keeping both of those 
concepts favorably before the public— 
always, however, on a proper and dig- 
nified plane of public service, which we 
have tried to emphasize throughout the 
book.” 

RECORD-BREAKING AUGUST 
August was a_ record-breaker for 
Northwestern National Life of Minnea- 
Polis as its production of ordinary busi- 
ness increased 16% over that of the cor- 
responding month of last year. the com- 
dany’s best previous August. Total new 
busitiess for the month, including group 
sales, was the second largest on record 
or August. It amounted to $5,576,514 
and was exceeded only by last year’s 
total volume. abe . 





KNIGHT AGENCY’S GAIN 
During Aucust the Charles B. Knicht 
Agency of the Union Central in New 
York paid for $2,054,000 compared with 
$1,464,232 in that month last year. The 
total paid-for business for the first eight 
Months of 1935 is $20,357,281. 


G. W. Munsick Retires 
From The Prudential 


53 YEARS WITH THAT COMPANY 





Prudential Was Seven Years Old When 
He Joined It; President Duf- 
field’s Tribute 





George W. Munsick, for many years 
vice-president of the Prudential in 
charge of production, and who has a 
personal acquaintance with insurance 
producers which it would be very diffi- 
cult to match, has retired. His recgrd 





GEORGE W. MUNSICK 


of service with that company was fifty- 
three years, and for the best part of half 
a century he has been a constant trav- 
eler, not only through the United States, 
but also in Canada. 

Mr. Munsick has one of those unusual! 
personalities which inspire confidence. 
Quiet, amiable, sympathetic in manner, 
he is one of the best listeners that the 
business has known. His understanding 
of agents, ability to interpret their 
thoughts, ease with which he_ grasps 
viewpoint of the men to whom he is 
talking, are almost uncanny. His ex- 
perience and advice have been decidedly 
helpful, and his word is invariably ac- 
cepted at face value. 

Has Witnessed Strides of Giant 


Mr. Munsick saw the Prudential grow 
to its present tremendous proportions, 
watching each development in a calm 
and unruffed manner. The company 
was only seven years old when he start- 
ed working for it. In January, 1888, he 
was made assistant auditor, then became 
division head, manager, assistant secre- 
tary and an executive officer. He was 
put in charge of the field force in Feb- 
ruary. 1918. A native of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Munsick started to live in or near 
Newark in his early boyhood. 

In discussing Mr. Munsick, President 
Edward D. Duffield said this week: “Un- 
der Mr. Munsick’s efficient leadership 
the Prudential’s field force has made its 
outstanding records in production and 
increase of insurance in force. The 
streneth of our field organization today 
is due in large measure to his constant 
attention and untiring efforts.” 

Henry B. Sutphen succeeds Mr. Mun- 
sick as vice-president in charge of agen- 
cies. 


“FRIDAY THE 13TH” DRIVE 

The Massachusetts Mutual Life is 
taking advantage of the fact that today 
is Friday the thirteenth by sending out 
special literature to the general agencies 
of the company, pointing out that on 
Friday, July 13, 1934, the company’s field 
forces wrote $3,032,021 and suegesting 
that the record be equalled this year. 
“Luckv Fridav Thirteenth” is the slo- 
gan. Family Maintenancé plan and the 
step-down safely check are being used. 























HARRIS L. WOFFORD, C.L.U. 


MANAGER 


Manhattan Ordinary Agency 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


ANNOUNCES 


the appointment of 


SELIG J. KATZMAN, CL. U. 


As Assistant Manager, effective September Ist. 


Mr. Katzman will give to the Agency force the ben- 
efit of his years of successful experience by person- 


ally assisting them in their individual sales efforts. 


Staff 


HARRIS L. WOFFORD, C. L. U., Manager 
Marshall MacLeod, Assistant Manager 
Selig J. Katzman, C. L. U., Assistant Manager 


Robert Lahm 


Robert S. Biglow | Assistant Managers—Brokerage 


Sime Einstein 


C. E. Greene, Assistant Manager—Conservation 


J 


Miss B. M. Shapiro—Brokerage & Underwriting 


STRENCTH OF 
1, GIBRALTAR 





90 John Street 
BEekman 3-8036 
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Company Rules and Rates For a 
o os + e + 
Single Premium Immediate Annuities p. Pr 
23, Pru 
Compiled by WM. C. BAWDEN m, State 
of the C. D. Connell Agency, Provident Mutual b. fist 
New York 25, *Unic 
(This is a revision of a compilation made in February, 1935; it was made primarily for Mr. Bawden’s own use and is not intended to be exhaustive.) y. Unit 
Seventeen companies whose annuity returns agree have the same basic rates, but may vary by one or two cents at certain ages; hence it would be well to check the company nie 
concerned for returns at specific ages. : ; Ras 
Equ 
, Combination Single Premium Restrictions as + 
. — Surrender Value on ° : . . 0 
Company Limits Life and Life Annuity with- Acceptance of Annuity N 
Refund Contracts out Medical Examination Business va 
Uni 
NS ee Te OT ee eee eT ee eT eee eee ee $50,000 a pe ry Do not write No restrictions ” 
50,000—SA 
RN, ha ai thas facta i Gale avis naib ANE AUK NR eid eee 25,000—IRA Yes 106% No restrictions 
10,000—CRA 
NS TMOG ig. i.0e viaits cna xnnendnssadesehockeanesee 10,000 Yes Do not write No restrictions 
Connecticut General ......... (WaeBhEDR Ad cower auntacanneoiew oOaeD Sp. & La. Yes 10814% No restrictions 
CE ER oo i oc ncane rete steserP be daedacdnniavees 25,000 No Do not write No restrictions 
PE OUMND go civiecaslmernsssegtihegerecnntneedewnvnenas 200,000 Yes 106% No restrictions 
Equitable of Iowa .......... pnehaleaderetnin wee eaah teen xe Hy oo Sp. & La. Yes 110% No restrictions 1, Aet 
ND 5 ok para ckneeiwhhra sen ansseaesaseoveres 25,000 No 106% Slight restrictions > Ber 
DE Th avons eeneinelecadionyiesykbeneecenineend 25,000 No 105% No restrictions : 
hg Ose ihn s eee Redan anew es wien Neneaeaas 50,000 No Do not write No restrictions 3, Col 
NR a ere ee nee ee ee re 100,000 No 108% Restriction only on Sp. & La, 4, Cor 
ES no atc eecnecenendebaseeneeaneaawe DORA a pe 7c Do not write Own agents only . 
; = . : Own agents or brokers 6. *Equ 
PN is bene Ket RREREER IAS TETR DE DAwKeKOReeED Aharon $ 3,000 mo. income No Do not write already licensed with company 
CLOT TEETER OCTET TL CLT ETT TTT OT Ee 100,000 No Do not write No restrictions 
ND DIEM TRO WOE iicdinccdcededccdinncanvadeccarnesensie pry Sp. & La. Yes 110% No restrictions 
CE ee cin cane idhee new eceaganenniiers 25,000 No Do not write No restrictions Rehat 
IE UIE occa kon vaicindnsacadnomenadeccnakboes 10,000 Yes Do not write Slight restrictions Wh 
OS JR ae Ore re Sen oo a ae Cree NE 100,000 No Do not write Own agents only Dr. D 
Pe DEMOED, Zac ccnides vevedbe soasdacemnae een maan 50,000 Yes Do not write Own agents only of the ( 
SE ST ea eee ee ee eee ee 50,000 Yes Do not write Own agents only the Int 
Phoenix M ; 11.000 Can be endorsed 105% N a White 
i, Ed ek a ERTS ENE ROMEO UR ew tee REO J on euunrnet 0 oO restrictions pony 
SURE. 8 So psdnndacincadeeaenacdiscuermerbennaues 250 mo. income No Do not write Own agents only He 
ESF OR ETRE MET ETE PEO Ee 100,000 Yes et nd No restrictions “ye 
EE ORE EO PE TEE ETT TC TTT eT 25,000 No Do not write No restrictions een 
/ whelmi: 
OR, S. on waindaks phiek as aKDUS OAR EAEE EER EAERPERGES 100,000 og bs on 110% No restrictions oem 
-_ - 1,000 mo. income Y 108.7% N icti pals 
NN tis legen dg uhedt &REMCHCHOERT RA RASE ORES ES 100,000 Sp. & La. es 1%0 o restrictions i 
RN NE EIN ion dciicesvcccndccisnnacned pies teweesens 15,000 Yes Do not write No restrictions sympto 
turban 
disease 
tory ol 
STRAIGHT LIFE ANNUITY we 
Return, Annually and Monthly, Male and Female By 
Per $1,000 Single Premium of he 
—-— — ——4-— — — — —so— fF vn 
A M A M A M A M A M A M A M The 
Py RN Settee erg a aetna gia Rak ad eeM ee MNS M 62.94 5.09 70.83 5.70 81.24 6.51 95.17 7.58 114.05 9.00 139.98 10.92 176.03 13.50 the de 
F 57.98 4.70 64.35 5.20 72.68 5.85 83.71 6.70 98.50 7.83 118.60 9.34 146.24 11.37 that 
Se ete ig his ood ere i Ais gt eie tae M 64.73 5.23 72.63 5.84 83.07 6.65 97.03 7.72 115.96 9.14 141.92 11.06 178.06 13.65 mount: 
F 59.78 4.84 66.15 5.34 74.49 5.99 85.54 6.84 100.36 7.97 120.51 9.48 148.21 11.51 nervou 
DE TN oo iis ke nvnbsiisesdcencrescieas Same as Company No. 2 excelle 
i) Cr PN oc. olan a tak veeesenetenwe Same as Company No. 2 itation 
i CE aca sncrccvebaavatadetmees Same as Company No. 2 } 
i EO winca ches bineenensesawanr sen M 59.18 4.79 66.56 5.37 76.29 6.13 89.25 7.12 106.77. 8.45 130.74 10.32 164.02 12.64 U. ] 
F 54.53 4.42 60.50 4.90 68.30 5.51 78.59 6.30 92.34 7.36 110.96 8.77 136.54 10.66 Chapr 
ee ee ere 66.15 5.34 74.49 5.99 85.54 6.84 100.37. 7.97 120.47 9.48 148.22 11.52 186.89 14.27 and 
F 60.92 4.93 67.64 5.46 76.45 6.14 88.16 7.04 103.91 824 125.35 9.84 154.95 12.00 Tepres 
ee BR ee een eer err Same as Company No. 2 pee 
I eo ol vie ay ound acorn gaan anid a Soe e a M 65.06 5.26 72.99 5.88 83.54 6.69 97.56 7.76 116.55 9.19 142.65 11.12 178.89 13.72 aan 
F 60.10 4.87 66.49 5.37 74.91 6.02 85.98 6.88 100.91 801 121.21 9.53 149.03 11.57 aa ; 
ET oe ct aoe e eink atitandes eigbian Same as Company No. 2 
ee I sa Asem cmaia bee ware maleate Same as Company No. 2 ACC! 
2 re To . . eakanahenaeurena’ Same as Company No. 2 F The 
ES oo aw wie Pua ab naeeeea Same as Company No. 2 Fe 
Se IEEE: cccv ce nchsnccke cWamengasdgmatenes Same as Company No. 2 Unear 
ER SR, ee ee Same as Company No. 2 
Te Se er eee Same as Company No. 2 
SS. Weer Dated Mate) «icin ccicdccccccocscccsses Same as Company No. 2 
I Boo cuaawiec kw e eaekne ee mene we Same as Company No. 6 
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9, Northwestern Mutual 
2, Penn Mutual 


21, Phoenix MMII <5. c poe epee ences kao 


y, Provident Mutual 
2B. Prudential 
4, State Mutual 
3, Travelers 


%. *Union Central ......eee eee ee eee eee 
4. United States Life......-.....++..005- 


+Writes Annuities on a participating basis only. 1] 
is given for the New York Life, and the Union Central. 


Equitable Society .........+eeeeeeeeee 
ieee Wits TOO ys asi oinie svalnceweneiareaers 
anes CONE oko cacdncisdcnecesesanen 
DBE cases nave arab eens nmedanemarasree 
NN sow pasiemaine set aa nena s 4c 


3, Columbian National 
4, Connecticut General 


5, Connecticut Mutual 


6 Meatete SOGGY .oocec ce cesieccicccssics 


(Continued on Page 12) 


ee ee ee 


ee: 65.45 
F 60.42 
aoieistratesa M 61.70 
F 56.70 
Pnieacaesee 67.97 
F 62.91 


4.99 
4.59 
5.48 
5.08 
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Same as Company No. 1 
Same as Company No. 2 


73.42 5.92 83.96 6.74 98.04 7.82 117.23 
66.84 5.40 75.30 6.06 86.43 6.93 101.42 

Same as Company No. 2 

Same as Company No. 2 

Same as Company No. 2 

Same as Company No. 1 
69.65 5.61 80.14 6.42 94.17 7.50 113.17 
63.12 5.10 71.52 5.46 82.63 6.62 97.52 
76.04 6.11 86.72 6.93 101.01 8.02 120.38 
69.41 5.59 77.94 6.26 89.24 7.13 104.42 


Following are the average yearly dividends for the first five years based on the 1935 
Future dividends will naturally depend on future results. 


scale for the Equitable. 


savanna M 6.76 6.56 741 7.18 8.32 8.03 958 917 11.34 

F 6.36 6.19 6.84 6.68 7.57 7.33 8.54 8.22 9.89 
i badina au 6.99 6.79 7.41 7.17 7.97 7.69 8.74 8.36 10.07 

F 6.74 6.56 7.07 6.87 ri ie 8.10 7.79 8.98 
ls nse ae M 6.11 5.93 6.24 6.00 6.37. 6.13 6.61 6.31 6.93 

F 6.06 5.89 6.12 5.94 6.24 6.03 6.42 6.17 6.67 

INSTALMENT REFUND ANNUITY 
Return, Annually and Monthly, Male and Female 
Per $1,000 Single Premium 
—_— — _—— — 
A M A M A M A M A 

inet acalecees M 56.35 4.57 61.58 4.98 68.07 5.49 76.20 6.12 86.37 

F 52.89 4.30 57.30 4.64 62.77. 5.07 69.56 5.61 78.05 
<abccicol 58.37 4.73 63.68 5.15 70.30 5.66 78.58 6.31 89.01 

F 54.87 4.45 59.34 481 64.89 5.24 71.81 5.78 80.47 
cnet tata Same as Company No. 2 
soe elate nied M 54.32 4.41 5946 481 65.82 5.31 73.75 5.93 83.70 

F 50.91 4.14 55.26 448 60.62 4.91 67.28 5.43 75.57 
iviae uae Same as Company No. 2 
essmeaita M 52.69 4.28 57.49 4.66 63.43 5.12 70.79 5.70 79.93 

F 49.49 4.03 S357 425 58.59 4.74 64.77. 5.23 72.46 


— 











9.27 143.47 11.22 179.86 13.84 
8.07 121.80 9.61 149.70 11.67 
8.93 139.25 10.86 175.53 13.47 
7.75 117.74 9.28 145.56 11.32 
9.48 146.97. 11.44 183.95 14.08 
8.28 125.04 9.83 153.42 11.90 

The first dividend based on the 1935 scale 
10.77 13.82 12.98 17.35 16.05 
9.46 11.74 11.13 14.43 13.52 
9.56 11.98 11.24 14.70 13.59 
8.58 10.40 9.86 12.44 11.65 
6.56 7.38 6.90 8.02 7.38 
6.36 7.01 6.63 749 6.99 

— 80- 

M A oM A M 
6.91 99.25 789 115.38 9.10 
6.26 88.71 7.08 102.16 8.11 
7.11 10218 811 11881 9.36 
6.45 91.42 7.29 105.17. 8.34 
6.70 96.14 7.65 111.88 884 
6.07. 85.95 687 99.04 7.87 
6.41 91.38 7.29 105.54 8.36 
5.83 82.03 6.57 93.94 7.48 








Rehabilitating Policyholders 
Whose Minds Create Illness 


Dr. Newdigate M. Owensby, director 
of the Owensby Clinic, Atlanta, Ga., told 
the International Claim Association at 
White Sulphur this week how emotional 
disturbances are today counterfeiting 
many diseases, creating disability claims. 

Times have changed and instead of 
accepting illness with a certain degree 
of physical stoicism, people of today 
surround themselves with such an over- 
whelming array of physical and mental 
phenomena that their friends and fam- 
ilies are filled with awe, and their physi- 
cians with apprehension and concern. 
The number and variety of physical 
symptoms arising from an emotional dis- 
turbance are limitless and can mimic any 
disease. The symptoms and the labora- 
tory observations may be the same in 
two cases, yet one be physical and the 
other mental in origin. 

Success in rehabilitation depends as 
much upon a scientific study of the pa- 
tient as it does upon a scientific study 
of his disease. Too many conflicting 
opinions cause invalidism to become per- 
manent. 

The adage about an idle brain being 
the devil’s workshop refutes the theory 
that rest, “taking it easy” trips to the 
mountains, country, or seashore will cure 
nervous invalidism. Occupation is an 
excellent therapeutic measure in rehabil- 
itation work. 


’ HOLD W. VA. ROUNDUP 

U. H. Poindexter and William Ray 
Chapman, assistant directors of agencies, 
and H. R. Ricker, assistant secretary, 
Tepresented the home office of the North- 
western Mutual Life at the annual fall 
roundup of the West Virginia general 
agency of Clyde O. Law, held at Jack- 
sons Mill, W. Va., September 6-8. 


ACCOUNTANTS HOLD MEETING 
_The Insurance Accountants’ Associa- 
tion of New York held a meeting Tues- 
day noon and discussed the subject “The 
nearned Premium Reserve.” 












Comets Flash 
Aeross the Sky 


Yet a candle burning in a win- 
dow still typifies the lasting 
virtues of the American home. 
Life insurance possesses the 
comet’s brilliance, but it owns, 
too, the homely simplicity of 
bedrock values. 

General American Life men 
appreciate their roles as pro- 
tectors of the values which sup- 
port the family. 


Seatogs 
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HUEBNER’S COAST PREDICTION 





“So Big a Business Revival It May Need 
Brakes,” He Tells Los Angeles 
Life Underwriters 

Dr. S. S. Huebner, president American 
College Life Underwriting, told the Lite 
Underwriters Association of Los Angeles 
and the C. L. U. chapter there that 
“things are set for a wonderful revival.” 
He was speaking at a breakfast meeting 
of the two groups. 

“Capital is waiting to go ahead,” he 
said, “and when it does go ahead we 
shall experience one of the most rapid 
improvements and revivals that we have 
ever seen. We may have a revival on 
such a stupendous scale that it may be 
necessary to put the brakes on it in 
some fashion. What is it that holds cap- 
ital in check? My answer is that mat- 
ters of this kind are psychological in 
their set-up. The profit system of eco- 
nomics is the best system. When busi- 
ness men begin to feel that they can 
make a reasonable profit and that it will 
not be taken away from them, then the 
idle capital will go to work, giving em- 
ployment to thousands of human beings.” 





U. S. LIFE BIG GAINS 





August 53% Greater Than Combined 

Production of Two Companies Be- 

fore; Bermuda Convention Soon 

The United States Life during August 
had a production which was 28% greater 
than in July and was 53% greater than 
the combined figures for the United 
States Life and Brooklyn National dur- 
ing August of last year. The two com- 
panies are now combined. 

The Bermuda convention of the com- 
pany will be held the latter part of this 
month. 


ERIC WILSON’S LATEST 
The latest essay by Eric J. Wilson, 
Penn Mutual producer and author of 
“There Are No Strangers,” is printed in 
the Sentember issue of the Penn Mutual 
News Letter and is entitled “Three Mag- 
ic Words.” 
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F. L. Cassidy Nominated 
National C. L. U. Head 


A.J.JOHANNSEN VICE-PRESIDENT 


T. G. Murrell Suggested for Treasurer; 
Members of Chapter Mailing Bal- 
lots for Meeting Next Week 





Fred L. Cassidy of Seattle, Wash., has 
been nominated to become new president 
of the National Chapter Chartered Life 
Underwriters. He is assistant manager 
for the Prudential there. Election will 
be announced at the Des Moines con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters next week. Members 
are mailing their ballots now. 

The slate sent out by the nominating 
committee also suggests A. J. Johannsen, 
Chicago, agency assistant Northwestern 
Mutual, for vice-president; Thomas G. 
Murrell, New York City, manager Con- 
necticut General, for treasurer, and Dr. 
David McCahan, who is dean of the 
American College of Life Underwriting, 
to continue as secretary. 

Suggested directors are: Glenn B. Dorr, 
Northwestern Mutual, New York; C. J. 
Zimmerman, Connecticut Mutual, New- 
ark, N. J.; Anton F. Haas, Mutual Life, 
Pittsburgh; Millard R. Orr, Massachu- 
setts Mutual, Philadelphia; George J. 
Brown, Equitable of Iowa, Lafayette, 
Ind.; Frederick Bruchholz, New York 
Life, Chicago; Kellogg Van Winkle, 
Equitable Society, Los Angeles; Gerald 
Whitaker, Travelers, Oakland, Cal.; H. 
L. Choate, Mutual Benefit, Washington, 
D. C.; Homer G. Hewitt, Northwestern 
National, Houston, Texas; Earle W. 
Brailey, New England Mutual, Cleve- 
land: George E. Lackey, Massachusetts 
Mutual, Detroit, and Paul F. Clark, John 
Hancock, Boston, who as retiring presi- 
dent automatically goes on the board. 

Lawrence C. Woods, Jr., of the Equit- 
able Society in Pittsburgh was chairman 
of the nominating committee, other 
members being Frank C. Hughes and 
Alvin Kingsbacher. Chairman of the 
tellers’ committee is Charles F. Axelson, 
Chicago. 


John W. Yates Gets All Of 
California For Mass. Mutual 


John W. Yates, general agent for the 
Massachusetts Mutual at Los Angeles, 
will on October 1 take over the manage- 
ment of the entire state of California 
according to an announcement made 
soon after his return from a visit to the 
home office in Springfield. Mr. Yates 
has made a splendid production record 
since his transfer to Los Angeles from 
Detroit a few years ago, volume of new 
business increasing 48% and number of 
applications gaining 81%. 

Headquarters for the Northern Cali- 
fornia field of the agency will continue 
to be maintained in San Francisco, 
where F. Van Stralen, whom Mr. 
Yates has appointed associate general 
agent, will be in charge. In Los An- 
geles, Robert L. Altick, associate general 
agent, will be in charge during the ab- 
sence of General Agent Yates in other 
parts of the territory. Both of these 
men have been associated with Mr. 
Yates for several years. William Mc- 
Clelland, assistant general agent in 
charge of the sales service department 
of the agency, which has proved an im- 
portant factor in contributing to the suc- 
cess of the agents, who have an average 
production of over $20,000 per month, 
will continue his residence in Los An- 
geles, from which office he will serve the 
entire State organization, which will be 
greatly expanded. 





F. R. FISHER’S APP “SHOWER” 
An application “shower” in honor of 
the completion of fifteen years of ser- 
vice greeted Vice President Floyd R. 
Fisher of the American Central Life, 
Indianapolis, when he returned to his 
desk on September 3 after a brief vaca- 
tion. September 1 was the actual anni- 
versary date, so the first week of the 
month was devoted to a celebration. 











Reproduced from an original Jay Hambridge drawing 
from the picture collection of The Lincoln National 
Life Insurance Company Museum, “Lincoln’s Fare- 
well Address at Springfield, Ill.” 


RESPONSIBILITY 


Sh eet leaving Springfield for the nation’s 
capitol, Lincoln humbly realized his tremendous 
responsibility and said, “I now leave . . . with a 
task before me greater than that which rested 
upon Washington.” 


So, life underwriters in their modern capacities as 
financial advisers to the masses must be able to 
say with Lincoln, ““What I did, I did after a very 
full deliberation and under a solemn sense of 
responsibility.” 


It is the aim of this Company to recognize con- 
stantly its own responsibilities, and to teach its 
representatives to recognize theirs. Thus can its 
field men build confidence, prestige, and a 
quality clientele. 


The Lincoln National Life 


Insurance Company 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 











Nebraska Managers 
Praise Conn W. Moose 


UPHOLD HIS OFFICIAL CONDUCT 








Former Director of  Insur. 
Record Without Blemish, Ans. 


ciation’s Resolution Declares 





The Nebraska Life Agency Manager: 
Association executive committee po 
passed a resolution praising the conduct 
in office of Conn W. Moose, recently - 
moved by the state administration "Th, 
resolution reads: or 
_ “Whereas, the members of this organ 
ization are fully committed that the bus. 
iness of insurance is impressed with such 
a public nature as to constitute it one of 
the most important industries affectin 
the lives and welfare of the public. Lit 
erally millions of dollars belonging to 
policyholders are intrusted to our great 
life insurance companies as savings and 
investments for use of the individual 
purchaser and the protection of bene. 
ficial interests. In view of the enormous 
holdings and responsibilities of the jn. 
stitution of life insurance it became nec. 
essary to create, within the states, jp. 
surance departments, for purpose of reg. 
ulating various investments and the ope- 
ration in general, the functions of lj 
types of insurance. The supervision of 
an insurance department depends large- 
ly upon the ability, integrity and sin. 
cerity of the insurance director, and 
_ “Whereas, Conn W. Moose of Omaha 
insurance director of the state of Ne- 
braska, a man of high ideals and one 
whose honesty, loyalty and ability has 
never been questioned during his twenty 
years as one of Omaha’s leading insur- 
ance men and active citizens. During 
this period Mr. Moose gave freely his 
time and efforts in the civic and com- 
mercial welfare of Omaha and Nebraska. 
His official record for past few months 
as director of insurance is without blem- 
ish and the problems confronting him 
as such were handled in a fearless and 
capable manner, having in mind at all 
times the responsibility of his position. 

“Therefore be it resolved, that we do 
hereby declare it to be the sense of this 
organization that this resolution be 
adopted as an expression of our deep 
appreciation to Conn W. Moose for his 
honest, conscientious and fearless ad- 
ministration of the office of in’surance 
director of the State of Nebraska, and 
the invaluable service he gave to the 
insuring public, in the insistence at all 
times and under all conditions, that the 
Institution of Insurance in the State be 
carried on in an honest and highly effi- 
cient manner and in full accord with the 
letter and spirit of the laws of the State 
of Nebraska.” 





RICHARDSON SUCCEEDS RHODES 





National Life of Vermont Appointment 
in Virginia; Headquarters Re- 
main at Roanoke ; 

William B. Richardson has been ap- 
pointed state agent in Virginia for the 
National Life of Vermont. Headquar- 
ters will be in the Liberty Trust Build- 
ing, Roanoke. Mr. Richardson has been 
an agency supervisor for the National 
Life. 

Samuel T. Rhodes, for many years 
state agent there, is relinquishing the 
managership but will become a personal 
producer and will have an office in the 
new agency quarters. 





TEXAS LEADERS’ ROUND TABLE 


Plans have been completed for the or 
ganization of the Leaders’ Round Table 
of Texas under the sponsorship of the 
Texas Association of Life Underwriters. 
The primary object of the organization 
is to encourage and stimulate production 
of full-time underwriters. The orgamiza- 
tion will hold an annual meeting in June 
at the time of the annual convention 0 
the Texas Association with qualified 
members of the Round Table being the 
guests of the Texas Association. A cet 
tificate of award will be presented t 
each one qualifying. 
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dow Claim Man Cured 
| Nerve-Wracked Woman 


sTORY TOLD BY RICHARD RUST 





Ways in Which Claim Handlers 
= tn ae Good Will Described 
by Union Central Secretary 





Richard S. Rust, secretary of the 
Union Central Life, listed seven ways 
daim men may increase public good will 
‘ward the companies in his speech be- 
ore the International Claim Association 
this week at White Sulphur Springs. The 
seven points are that the claim man must 
keep suspicion hidden ; must explain 
thoroughly ; must be ‘ big,” not petty; be 
courteous; pay only just claims; keep in 
mind the great aim of life insurance, 
which is to alleviate suffering ; and use 
extreme care in compromising claims or 
making lump settlements of income ben- 


ents. : 
While warning about lump settlements 


Mr, Rust told of one case where such a 
unusual 


” 


settlement was justified, an 
story. 
Woman Became Deaf 
“A certain policyholder had been a 


school teacher in the public schools and 
also had a large group to whom she 
privately gave music lessons. From somie 
unknown cause she developed otitis and 
eradually, in spite of all medical treat- 
ment, completely lost her hearing, al- 
though in every other respect she was 
perfectly healthy and normal. She had 
energy and determination and _ pride, 
however, and she made a valiant effort 
to keep her position as school teacher. 

“She studied lip-reading and became 
quite proficient, but although she was ap- 
parently able to understand conversa- 
tions readily she was eventually retired 
by the school board. Of course, she lost 
all her private music pupils. She now 
had no means of support, which fright- 
ened her very much. From her inactive 
life and brooding she soon became quite 
rervous and eventually completely col- 
lapsed, losing all control over her emo- 
tions, so that she would burst into tears 
at the slightest excitement. 

“She had a disability clause in an in- 
surance policy, and it, of course, be- 
gan to pay benefits, which enabled her 
to live. She, however, fretted and wor- 
ried and brooded during most of her in- 
active days and developed insomnia at 
nights and started medical treatment for 
her nervousness, but got progressively 
worse and worse until she was a com- 
plete wreck. 


Claim Man Also a Doctor 


“Then along came a claim man who 
was also a doctor and somewhat of a 
psychologist and with a great deal of 
human kindness in his nature. He called 
on her and saw that she undoubtedly was 
totally disabled, but that the fact that 
she had disability benefits was keeping 
her so. 

“He talked to her, won her confidence 
and convinced her that if she could get 
something to actively occupy her mind 
she would recover. It developed that she 
Was very artistic and quite skillful with 
her hands and had made in the past 
some very beautiful costume dolls. He 
told her that he believed she could make 
a very good income from making and 
selling these dolls. 

_ “But there was no capital for the orig- 
al outlay of material and advertising, 
so he went to the company and induced 
them to make a lump sum settlement of 
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the disability benefits. Her enthusiasm 
Was now aroused. With the capital thus 
lurnished she started her business. Her 
transformation was marvelous; all her 
nervousness left her; she lost all her old 
emotional instability. She was happy and 
contented and self-supporting, but if this 
understanding doctor and claim man had 
not seen her the disability annuity would 
have made her an invalid for life.” 





Pes L. Balz of Omaha led the General 
ion in personal production for 
July, 


Unsound Mind Cases 
Discussed by Reidy 


WHOM TO PAY FOR DISABILITY 








Claim Men Hear Resume of Legal Points 
Covering Proper Methods of 
Payment to Claimants 





The question of how to make proper 
payments of disability payments when 
the insured is disabled by being of un- 
sound mind or having mental disorders 
was reviewed by Daniel J. Reidy, special 
claim representative for the Guardian 
Life of America, in a talk before the 
International Claim Association conven- 
tion at White Sulphur Springs this 
week. The question is when the benefits 
are to be paid to the insured himself, 
despite his condition, and when they are 
to be paid to some one else. 

Mr. Reidy remarked: 

“In those cases where there has not 
been an adjudication of incompetence, it 
is my opinion that if we secure a cer- 
tification from the insured’s attending 
physicians that, in their opinion, the pa- 
tient has sufficient mental capacity to 
receive and receipt for the disability 
checks realizing the nature of his act, 
then payment can safely be made to him 
alone. The renewal of this certificate 
can be requested at varying intervals of 
time, depending on the amount of the 
payments and the information secured 
through inspection sources. 

Some Pay Jointly to Beneficiary 

“Some companies prefer to make pay- 
ment jointly to the insured and _ the 
named beneficiary. I doubt if there is 
any more protection in this method ex- 
cept perhaps that it might have some 
moral effect. 

“This very method used as an added 
means of protecting the company against 
double liability may well react to the 
disadvantage of the company. It shows 
that the insurer is not certain of its 
right to pay the insured alone, believing 
him to have sufficient understanding. 

“A person may, in New York at least, 
have been legally adjudged insane and 
committed to an institution or have been 
voluntarily committed and still the com- 
pany may make payment to him alone. 

Facility of Payment Clause 

“Beginning about the year 1925 the 
life insurance companies inserted a clause 
in their contracts providing that in the 
event the disability should be of a men- 
tal nature the company might, at its op- 
tion, pay the benefits to the beneficiary 
or the person having custody or control 
of the insured and who is liable for his 
support. This type of clause had its 
origin in the field of industrial insurance 
and is known as a ‘Facility of Payment 
Clause.’ 

“Payments being made under this 
clause should be discontinued upon the 
appointment of a committee, for the 
committee is the proper party to receive 
such benefits.” 


Nearsighted May Go Blind, 
Dr. G. E. Woodford Warning 


People with increasing nearsightedness 
may be in danger of going blind, Dr. 
George E. Woodford, medical director of 
the Home Life of New York told the 
International Claim Association at White 
Sulphur’ this week. Anyone becoming 
more and more nearsighted or anyone 
suffering a severe blow on the eye or 
the head should see an eye specialist as 
soon as possible. “Detached retina” and 
blindness may follow. 

“Out of the total number of cases re- 
viewed in a recent report,” Dr. Wood- 
ford said “63 per cent had a definite 
near-sightedness before the actual de- 
tachment of the retina occurred. From 
this you will see that severe near-sight- 
edness predisposes to this trouble.” 








EL CAPITAN CLUB MEETS 
The California-Western States Life’s 
El Capitan Club held its annual meeting 
this week at the Empress Hotel, Vic- 
toria, B 





Serving Two Purposes 


The State Mutual permits the use of its 
Family Income rider with any form of perma- 
nent life insurance. 


What does this do? 


It makes possible innumerable combinations 
of income to family and to self in one 
contract. 


One hundred dollars a month to the family 
and $100 a month to the prospect himself 
has a very definite sales appeal. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
of Worcester, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1844 





























AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY | 


ESTABLISHED 1899 








INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


@ Complete Substandard and automatic Re- 
insurance facilities embrace so wide a field 
that prompt policy issuance—regardless of 
size—is the rule and not the exception. 
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Company Rules and Rates For 
Single Premium Immediate Annuities 


(Continued from Page 9) 


—50—_— ——55—— ——60—— —65——_ 
A M A M A M A M 
F Batatle wl WOmd. incesccacs couse erase canntev M 59.34 4.80 64.89 5.24 71.81 5.77 80.47 6.44 
F 55.69 4.52 60.36 4.88 66.16 5.34 73.38 5.90 
Oe ee ME i oisiic's dine cccdenruxerssnoneens Same as Company No. 2 
NE sii oddckscnsors nce averesananeananedeee 58.75 4.76 64.14 5.18 70.82 5.70 79.24 6.35 
F 55.22 4.48 59.74 4.84 65.36 5.27 72.36 5.82 
IE oo aa atin deren ilga halberd macnade” Same as Company No. 2 
De ON iiays ic ki en dacaipnnrnnennmearoecees Same as Company No. 2 
12. Massachusetts Mutual .................eeeeeeee Same as Company No. 2 
ee MER OF coins ce aad ewneminenedesede ames Do not write 
Se CEO i nada ded es cab neenseene den kas Do not write 
Oe MES tp wilie pings Hinatineminndasmndndee nes Same as Company No. 2 
16. National of Vermont... oiccisccisescccceccesecs Same as Company No. 2 
17.. New England Mutual ....cicccccvccccncseceee's Same as Company No. 2 
Pe er Ne las win kcenesunwnctasar wane Same as Company No. 6 
MR ee oy ae | re Same as Company No. 1 
SRE tieiieecs dcavinceiorneadsdesseeenss Same as Company No. 2 
Se RR PINE | bio oi de cavicidiesccastnccessses Do not write 
Ze Provided Matal i ac. cc civ cswinccacscnvsvevense Same as Company No. 2 
Be NEN, csc arinscawnbenmanand eghbnadoucaie Same as Company No. 2 
i MRL ©. cc een ee cee ncnRee awecew enn aine Do not write 
Se RR oc is on Reagess camer eaasanee rn teas Same as Company No, 1 
| ene 54.94 4.45 60.18 4.87 66.71 5.38 74.83 6.01 
F 51.47 4.18 55.90 4.53 61.37 4.96 68.18 5.49 
at. VUeited Sines ENe....0ic csc cavievrnsaveciacstivns Do not write 


* Writes Annuities on a participating basis only. Following are the average yearly dividends for the first five years based on the 1935 scale for the Equitable. 


scale is given for the New York Life, and the Union Central. Future dividends will naturally depend on future results. 


BOMee BOG asic acces ccicncosescacacrs nue M 552 538 5.69 5.54 592 5.73 6.19 5.98 
F 5.40 5.28 5.54 5.40 5.74 5.57 5.97 5.78 
NGO VG BME. cic ccrverivsanserrnscsddicwwts M 6.71 6.54 7.00 681 7.36 7.13 123 «75ST 
F 6.53 6.38 6.76 6.59 7.06 6.85 745 7.22 
Liat COMED on icine sicapeioneneannncacueceaee 5.48 5.33 5.44 5.28 5.41 5.23 5.40 5.20 
F 353 | 5.47 5.32 5.43 5.27 5.40 5.22 


CASH REFUND ANNUITY 
Return, Annually and Monthly, Male and Female 
Per $1,000 Single Premium 














50- 55 ti} ~—— §5—— 
A M A M A M A M 
ROLE: Scccscnenscreds caieagen <herenaneeeier i M 52.96 4.30 57.64 4.67 63.36 5.12 70.35 5.67 
F 49.83 4.05 53.82 4.37 58.70 4.76 64.64 5.22 
ne Re EO TO EE ee. 57.04 4.62 61.90 5.01 67.88 5.47 75.25 6.05 
F 53.80 4.37 57.93 4.69 63.00 5.09 69.23 5.58 
B Colmsbens Mattel ios dco csc cccdconcncseaces Do not write 
i “CemeenE Geet isi ds cacsiixsencesasonenes Same as Company No. 1 
SECT TI in iinis acaba et ecenieaeesios Same as Company No. 2 
Ne OES ons ccc ad soceaxsariesaaieaoas Do not write 
D, MI CE BOE onesie stccadinadimenwicdeoe Do not write 
Se DOOD |. nde c ns anemannarac tess wadaene Same as Company No. 2 
cna oh pe iririne de rkeRedeweGewtexecen Do not write 
A CR ED 2 2 etc en enneasanermneeedeeaand Do not write 
Be Si MINE Gio a cscs Sona eae KEN Same as Company No. 2 
12. Masenchusetia Muatital is... <cccosiincctarneccass Same as Company No. 2 
Ce TINNED ios tn ic canindranweenecccenawenned Same as Company No. 2 
aS RN NN 5 pwnd WS ela ek aC mci a Same as Company No. 2 
es SO EI oS nesta cccwtisararieanednocneeeen Do not write 
Si Detees o6 VOOR 2656 cies dec eccncdencswe sien Do not write 
7, Mew Enataed Mate) ic oc icc sisi cccisvivvces Same as Company No. 2 
Oe OE EE Me ii snedipe enna emesinnwnee nas M 51.36 4.17 55.73 4.52 61.00 4.93 67.43 5.44 
F 48.42 3.94 52.16 4.24 56.69 4.60 62.20 5.03 
SS NMoarthwesteen. Matual «cic ciscciccccvssisccscccnee Do not write 
ON SN ea car acckeqwaddntutsasiwes seas Same as Company No. 2 
ee aaa, NS fais iio eke Rccavaseserceen M 57.84 4.68 62.85 5.08 69.01 5.56 76.69 6.15 
F 54.53 4.42 58.79 4.76 63.98 5.17 70.42 5.67 
De Pace: DRONIEN oi iepisis dh cn kde idee cadweaee ees Same as Company No. 2 
Se NE aie tia hoy ree dome kk arene ie Do not write 
i NE 6 Soc sivle whicawanwetwenee Khe seeees Same as Company No. 2 
oe eee ee Ten een were eer re Same as Company No. 1 
es NEED, 5 Oe Se cee ea ce hha a eee Meee ce Do not write 
eee CA RE vin 's sin cn eceasdseteaeneee’ M 60.70 4.91 65.92 5.32 72.39 5.83 80.47 6.45 
F 57.26 4.64 61.66 4.99 67.10 5.41 73.86 5.94 
Writes Annuities on a participating basis only. Following is the first dividend on the 1935 scale. Future dividends naturally will depend on future results. 
ear WOWie Bente 6 bcc ed cnn desadpisanenee se M 6.63 646 6.88 6.70 7.19 6.97 im 6735 
F 6.47 6.32 6.68 6.51 6.93 6.75 7.26 7.04 
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VJ ASMAUIUICArS 


Agency Supervisor 
~ Wanted -« 





Extraordinary Job Needs 
Extraordinary Man 





The man must be young, a college 
graduate, have a record of success 
either in personal production or or- 
ganization work and possess some of 


the social graces. 


We are a young, progressive gen- 
eral agency of one of the best and 
oldest life companies. Our business 
is 59% ahead of 1934. We want a 
man to as full responsibility for 
further rapid growth and we offer a 
phenomenal opportunity on a salary 
or commission basis to one who can 
attract and develop our type of 
agent. 





Please write promptly, in detail ana 
in the strictest confidence. We will 
answer every letter. 


Box 1265 


The Eastern Underwriter 
94 Fulton St., New York 


JASrAMevsStLtFet4™~ 











Yours to Enjoy 


That is the title of a de luxe bro- 
chure around which Fidelity has 
built a direct mail work plan with 
which to supplement its successful 
lead service. These two workable 
tools offer an organized plan of 
work which is unusually resultful. 


A Life Income For You 


That is the selling theme around 
which the work plan is built. It is 
a theme which induces a cordial 
reception, a fair hearing and sub- 
stantial business. Fidelity offers, in 
addition to its Income for Life 
plan, Family Income, Family Main- 
tenance and an Adjustment plan— 
all peculiarly suited to today’s 
needs, 


DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT Present 


|r 











co Window Displays 
Attract Prospects From Street 


Merchandising insurance to the throngs 
who pass its home office building in New 
York is a novel use of window display 
advertising now being employed by the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. The 
displays attract from thirty to fifty peo- 
ple a day into the arcade of the building 


rN 
UNIQUE FORM 





planning. Occasionally some of the cur- 
rent magazine ads have been enlarged 
and appropriately displayed in especial- 
lv built frames. Photographs of two 
windows are reproduced on this page. 
The backgrounds are done in two shades 
of blue. 

No high pressure salesmanship is em- 
ploved when inquirers approach the in- 


wa 


s- 


HEIR CONDITIONING 


THE PLAN 





Protection for children is behind “Heir Conditioning” displays. 


to request printed matter on family pro- 
old 


partnership insurance and 


tection, college education insurance, 


age incomes, 
other popular forms of coverage featured 
by the company. Many of these persons 
are good prospects. 

The advertising department under the 


direction of Arthur H. Reddall, assistant 
secretary of the Society, realizing that 
the thousands who pass the centrally 


formation desk. The booklet or book- 
lets requested are freely distributed with 
one of the policy wallets if desired. How- 
ever, on request, many willingly give 
their names so that additional matter 
may be sent by mail. Then a follow-up 
call is made by a representative assigned 
to the case by the bureau of home office 
leads. 

Miniature displays are also located in 
the windows of the lower arcade leading 





This display featuring “Incoming Checks for Oncoming Years” 
bringing prospects into the home office. 


located home office on Seventh Avenue 
in the heart of the midtown shopping 
district and across from the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Station represent a cir- 

culation equivalent to that of many a 
prominent daily or weekly, decided to 
dress up the windows with colorful pos- 
ters and placards. The “copy” is changed 
at least every two weeks. A series of 
ground floor windows on two sides of 
the building are used. 

In addition to the offer of a policy 
booklet or descriptive circular a feature 
has been introduced in thé form of a wal- 
let for holding life policies. The wallets 
displayed in each window are given gra- 
tis to any inquirer. Many of the dis- 
plays tie in with the Equitable’s maga- 
zine and newspaper advertising featur- 
ing the case method of life insurance 


has been a leader in 


into the Equitable Home Office Building 
from the West Side Subway, Pennsyl- 
vania and Long Island Railroad Stations. 


“Of course, we get some curiosity 
seekers,” said Mr. Reddall, “but it was 
a surprise and delight to us when we 
found that a life insurance company can 
employ window advertising much the 
same way as merchants proclaim their 
wares and induce customers to come in 
off the street. While a considerable 
number of small and medium-sized _poli- 
cies have been written by our New York 
City agencies through the leads which 
our windows have developed, we expect 
to hear some day of one of those fa- 
mous big cases which may be lingering 
‘just around the corner,’—just which cor- 
ner of the building, however, we won't 
attempt to say.” 
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RELIANCE LIFE 


being progressive and con- 
servative. 


growth and conservative for 


safety. 


That the Reliance manage- 
ment is progressive is shown 
by the fact that 32 years after 
its founding it has more than 
$405,000,000 of insurance in 


force. 


That it 


shown by the fact that it has 
never had to borrow money 
from any source, that it has 
paid out more than $96,000,- 
000 in benefits, all out of cur- 
and 


investment account has been 


rent 


rated one of the best in the 


country. 


Organized in 1903, with a 
million capital and a million 
surplus, it today has more 
than $88,000,000 of assets, 


without purchasing or consol- 


idating with any other com- 


pany. 





income, 
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Good management consists of 


is conservative is 
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L. O. M. *- Plans Ready 
For Annual Meeting 


FIRST ANNIVERSARY FOR STAFF 
Institute Seminar and Exhibit of Office 
Equipment Augment Confer- 
ence Sessions 

Advance copies of the program for the 
Life Office 
annual conference 
week outline a four-day meeting 
ing features of efficiency and economy 
in home office management and capped 
with the L. O. M. A. Institute seminar. 
The meeting will be held at the Nether- 
land Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, from Sep- 
tember 30 to October Business ses- 
sion will be the morning of October 1. 

The meeting marks the first anniver- 
sary of the ap pointment of a permanent 
office staff for the association. Frank 
L. Rowland, executive secretary; L. R. 
Woodard, associate secretary, and Cas- 
per K. Blackburn, educational secretary, 
form that staff. 

Few changes occur in the: program as 
originally announced in The Eastern 
Underwriter several weeks ago except 
that Sydney A. Smith, secretary, Penn 
Mutual, will preside in place of Gordon 
A. Hardwick, vice-president, Penn Mu- 
tual, at the session where disposition of 
obsolete records will be discussed. A 
feature of this meeting will be a dem- 
onstration of equipment used to keep an 
accurate record of “destroyed” records. 
H. U. Doebler, Remington-Rand, and 
John K. Boeing, Eastman Kodak Co., 
will conduct the demonstrations. 

The organization and routine changes 
which occur in successive steps in the 
development of a life company is an im- 
portant topic which will be handled by 
William Breiby, well-known consulting 
actuary of the firm of Fackler & Breiby, 
New York. He will explain the neces- 
sity for foreseeing and preparing for 
natural growth in a company so as to 
prevent management methods from be- 
coming unwieldy. 

\ feature of the meeting 
exhibit of office machinery and equip- 
ment. Fourteen companies have been 
invited to take part in this exhibit. Sev- 
eral new models will be shown for the 
first time 





Management Association’s 


being mailed out this 


cover- 


will be an 


TWO JOIN BOYCE AGENCY 





L. M. Huppeler and Hal D. Crawford, 
With Parallel Careers, Appointed 
Agency Supervisors 
L. M. Huppeler and Hal D. Crawford 
have been appointed agency supervisors 


in the W. L. Boyce agency of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, Empire State 
Building, New York City. 

30th men entered the life insurance 


business in 1932 immediately after grad- 
uating from the University of North Da- 
kota. Mr. Huppeler was formerly a dis- 
trict manager for the Equitable Society, 
heading a unit of twelve men and pro- 
ducing about $250,000 himself. Mr. Craw- 
ford was formerly agency instructor and 
assistant in the Syracuse agency of the 
Equitable Life when it was under the 
management of Mr. Boyce. 

Both men passed all five of the C. L. U. 
degree examinations this June, and hav- 
ing just completed their three years’ ex- 
perience are getting their designations. 


TO BE AT MILWAUKEE 


E. W. Allen and H. Arthur Schmidt, 
general agents, New England Mutual, 
New York, will attend the A. L. Saltz- 


stein thirty-five year anniversary in Mil- 
waukee September 21. 
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E. W. ates Dead; 
Was a General ‘Agent 


FOR AETNA LIFE IN BALTIMORE 





Retired Nine Years Ago After Long 
Service; Helped Organize Life Un- 


derwriters Association There 





Edwin W. Heisse, for many years gen- 
eral agent of the Aetna Life at Balti- 
more, died at his home in the Ambassa- 
dor apartments there on September 5. 

He was one of the organizers of the 
Baltimore Life Underwriters Association 
and active in its affairs. He served as 
president in 1903. 

Due to poor health he retired as gen- 
eral agent nine years ago and during the 
last five years of his life spent most of 
his time in Florida. 

He was born in Baltimore County 
June 22, 1868. He became a teacher in 
the public schools of Baltimore County, 
where he served for a short time. In 
1888 he joined the Aetna in Baltimore 
as an agent under the managership of 
the late Captain Henry B. Meigs. 

On June 1, 1896, he became a partner 
in the firm of H. B. Meigs & Co., which 
firm name was later changed to Meigs & 
Heisse, and continued as general agents 
for the Aetna in Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia and the District of Co- 
lumbia until the death of Captain Meigs 
in 1922. Mr. Heisse continued as gen- 
eral agent for the Aetna until his retiré- 
ment in 1926. 


Bernard R. Rose Dies; 
Producer For Forty Years 


sernard R. Rose, New York City pro- 
ducer who died last week, had an inde- 
pendent life office in New York for forty 
years. For a long time he was with the 
Northv estern Mutual, but had a dispute 
with that company about twenty years 
ago. Mr. Rose published a number of 
articles and books presenting his views 
on the disagreement. 

After severance of his connection with 
the Northwestern Mutual Mr. Rose 
joined the L. A. Cerf agency of the Mu- 
tual Benefit. He operated from his own 
personal headquarters, but from time to 
time made connections with different of- 
fices. A few years ago he was associat- 
ed with the Edgar T. Wells agency of 
the National Life of Vermont, but at the 
time of his death his main connection 
was with the C. E. DeLong agency of 
the Mutual Benefit, successor to the. L. 
A. Cerf organization, and his office was 
in the same building with it at 225 Broad- 
way. His annual production was high 
for many years. 

Seventy-three years ago Mr. Rose was 
born in Hungary. He came to this coun- 
try as a young man and was a dry goods 
salesman in the South. From that field 
he switched to life insurance selling and 
soon came up North to New York. He 





was a close student of Emerson and 
Plato, could read and write seven lan- 
guages. At one time he was treasurer 


of the Unity Unitarian Church of Mont- 
clair, N. J., where he lived. 

A son, Edwin B. Rose, was associated 
with him in life insurance several years 
ago. 





The Windsor, Ont., Life Managers’ As- 
sociation has been organized to hold 
monthly meetings with a view to devel- 
eping cooperation among the various life 
agency managers. 
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U. S. LIFE GENERAL AGENT 

Nicholas V. Sichenze has been appoint- 
ed general agent for the United States 
Life in the Bay Ridge section of Brook- 
lyn, where he is prominent in civic and 
affairs. Mr. Sichenze was first 
associated with Brooklyn National Life 
as agent and once distinguished himself 
by producing thirty-two applications in 
one day, most of them prepaid. 


U. S. and Orient 


(Continued from Page 1) 





for writing the excess over business re- 
tained. 


Insured Has Choice of Currencies 


Policies will be written in several cur- 
rencies. The insured can make _ his 
choice whether he wants to pay his pre- 
miums and collect proceeds in American 
money, Chinese, Philippino or English 
pound sterling. The latter currency will 
be written mostly in Hong Kong if in- 
sured desires. 

The United States Life has on its 
board of directors a number of insurance 
men. In addition to Mr. Starr, Mr. Moir, 
George W. Hubbell, vice-president and 
secretary, and Ben S. Graham, vice-pres- 
ident, they include George A. Moskovski, 
chairman of the board, American Inter- 
national Underwriters Corp.; Harry Aus- 
tin, general manager, American Foreign 
Insurance Association; Thomas B. Boss, 
president American Reserve; Mansfield 
Freeman, president Asia Life, and Ed- 
win Stewart, manager Excess Reinsur- 
ance Association. 

The United States Life 
$7,180,747 and insurance in 
$42,000,000. 


has assets of 
force of 





WANT MORE SPECIFIC CHARGES 

The Missouri National Life has filed a 
petition asking more specific charges in 
Superintendent O’Malley’s suit to take 
over the company. 





JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


GROUP 




















CAMPS AGENCY DINNER 





Frank H. Davis Guest of Honor; Georg: 
Watkins Gets Scroll on 
Forty-fifth Anniversary 

The Manuel Camps, Jr., agency of the 

Penn Mutual Life in Boston held a din- 

ner last week at the Wellesley Country 

Club in honor of both Frank H. Davis, 

Penn Mutual vice-president, and George 

A. Watkins, who has served forty-five 

years in the Boston agency. Mr. Wat- 

kins was given a parchment scroll signed 
by all members of the agency and Mr 

Davis. At an informal luncheon, where 

Mr. Davis answered questions, there 

were nineteen agents present who had 

qualified. 


G. L. HILL IN THE EAST 

Grant Ls Hill, director of agencies, 
Northwestern Mutual Life, is spending 
this week in the East, calling on general 
agencies. On September 10 he was with 
H. N. McAfee at Trenton, N. J.; on Sep- 
tember 11 with L. Watts Norton at Dur- 
ham, N. C., and from Thursday through 
Sunday he attended the celebration of 
the “All Southern Feud” sales contest 
wind-up at Blowing Rock, N. C. 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
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Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 
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Graham and Hardy Urge 
Creating Chicago Institute 


A Chicago branch of the Insurance 
Institute of America is likely to be estab- 
lished as a result of a meeting of forty 
insurance men there last week. _ William 
J. Graham, president of the Institute and 
vice-president of the Equitable Society 
of New York, spoke to the gathering. 
He and E. R. Hardy, secretary of the 
Institute, urged the establishment of such 
an educational center for Chicago and 
the surrounding states. 

Among sponsors of the meeting were 
H. A. Behrens, president Continental 
Casualty; C. R. Tuttle, manager for 
the North America companies; Charles 
Buresch of Fred S. James & Co., presi- 
dent of the Chicago Board; I. M. Ham- 
ilton, president Federal Life; C. W. Sea- 
bury, vice-president Marsh & McLennan ; 
Wade Fetzer, president of W. A. Alex- 
ander & Co.; Benjamin Richard, man- 
ager Underwriters’ Service Association. 


Midland Mutual Issuing 
Ret. Income Endowments 


The Midland Mutual Life is now issu- 
ing a retirement income endowment pol- 
icy, payable as a life income at maturity 
age with payments for 100 months guar- 
anteed. The policy provides $10 monthly 
payment for each $1,000 of face value, 
beginning at retirement age of either 
6) or 65. At the end of the premium 
payment period that policy achieves a 
cash value of $1,290. Seven optional 
methods of settlement are provided in 
addition to the straight retirement in- 
come. 

The idea of the policy is to combine 
insurance protection during the protec- 
tive vears of life with a monthly life in- 
come beginning at 60 or 65. A few sam- 
ple rates follow: 

Retirement Income Endowment 


AT 60—MALE 
——-Annual Premium 
Axe Without Disability With Disabil-ty 
ne $23.65 $24.23 
DP Sdacenes-s 32.79 33.70 
__ ae 50.44 52.00 
ae 93.14 96.38 
0 147.89 153.05 
AT 65—MALE 
eee 19.91 20.47 
an 38.27 39.74 
35 137.68 145.81 
AT 60—FEMALE 
_ rae 24.86 26.08 
ae 53.79 57.09 
Se 159.50 170.62 
AT 63—FEMALE 
20.73 1.87 
40.44 43.54 
148.29 165.79 








Ad Conference 


(Brought Forward from Page 22) 


elected president will preside at the gen- 
cral business session, at which reports 
will be given on the life groups by Ar- 
thur H. Reddall and Stuart Benedict, on 
the fire-casualty groups by W. Leslie 
Lewis and Robert H. Monaghan, and on 
the Class B groups by Thomas L. Kane 
and Alden B. Baxter. A report on the 
topic tables will be given by Jarvis Wool- 
verton Mason of the London Assurance, 
and A. Wilbur Nelson, Arthur Reddali 
and Stanley F. Withe will speak briefly 
on “Insurance Weeks”—fire prevention. 
life insurance and accident and health, 
respectively. 


R. W. Metcalfe, Conn. Gen’!, 
Head of Claim Association 


R. W. Metcalfe, Connecticut General 
Life, was elected president of the Inter- 
national Claim Association at its annual 
convention this weck at White Sulphur 
Springs. Thomas Hislop was named 
vice-president. F. L. Templeman of the 
Maryland Casualty remains as treasurer 


and Louis L. Graham of the Business 
Men’s Assurance as secretary. William 
I. Morrow, assistant secretary of the 


Aetna Life, was the retiring president. 





Right to Refuse License 
Upheld by Michigan Court 


The Michigan Supreme Court has up- 
held the right of the Insurance Com- 
missioner to refuse a license to an agent 
without court action. The court ex- 
plained that it lacked jurisdiction to even 
consider the case of B. G. Tharp be- 
cause the statute endows the commis- 
sioner with ample discretionary power in 
licensing matters. 

Tharp, who called himself “life insur- 
ance counsellor, auditor and analyst,” was 
refused a renewal of his license by Com- 
missioner John C. Ketcham. Tharp ap- 
pealed to the state supreme court asking 


permission to request a writ of man- 
damus in an effort to force the com- 
missioner to renew his license. Tharp 


has attacked several insurance compa- 
nies and is charged with advising policy- 
holders after analysis to cash in their 
policies and buy term insurance. 

The present statute makes no specific 
provisions for examinations or other tests 
of agents, counsellors or others. ‘The 
court decision would appear to establish 
the commissioner’s right to weed out ap- 
plicants on his own discretion. To date 
the process has been to have all appli- 
cants fill out questionnaires. Doubtful 
ones are asked to appear for further 
hearing, but frequently do not show up. 


CANADA UNIFORM ACT 





Superintendents’ Association Committee 
Will Draft Amendments on 
Minor Points 
The Association of Superintendents of 
Insurance of the Provinces of Canada, 
reviewing the uniform life insurance act, 
discussed a few new points suggested for 
amendments, most of them on minor 
questions. They dealt with the meaning 
of “legal heirs,” rights of beneficiaries 
for value and assignees for value; notice 
to insurer—place of payment; payment 
into court, and validity of testamentary 

provisions. 

The conference appointed a drafting 
committee consisting of Superintendent 
H. G. Garrett of British Columbia as 
chairman; Legislative Counsel Smith and 
McLean and Horace A. Porter of New 
Brunswick to represent the provinces; 
Isaac Pitblade, G. C. Moore, V. R. Smith 
and J. G. Godsoe representing the com- 
panies and others affected. They will 
draft the amendments approved by the 
convention in principle. 





HUNT’S TALK ON SECURITY 

Commissioner Owen B. Hunt of Penn- 
sylvania, talking at Pocono Manor this 
week at the convention of Pennsylvania 
Association of Insurance Agents, dis- 
cussed social security. 
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AGENCIES MEET AT MONTAUK 





Devitt, Fitting, Rosenstein and Wilson 
Conduct Equitable Conference; 
Producers Give Talks 
Four general agents of the Equitable 
Society in New York City conducted the 
agency conference for their producers at 
Montauk Manor on Montauk Point, N. 
Y., for three days last week. They were 
Abraham Rosenstein, W. G. Fitting, 
Franklin H. Devitt and Horace H. Wil- 
son. Conference mectings devoted to 
discussion of the selling process were 
held in the evenings and the days were 
left open for recreation and cntertain- 

ment. 

Arthur H. Keddall, assistant secretary 
of the company in charge of advertising, 
and Henry Kranz of the Group depart- 
ment were present from the home office. 
Mr. Kranz spoke on the possibilities for 
Group sales during coming months. 

Confidence in himself as a necessary 
requisite for any successful agent was 
stressed by David A. Freedman, leading 
producer of the Rosenstein agency, who 
talked on “Getting the Application.” 
Speakers from the other agencies were 
Sydney Woog, Fitting agency, “The 
\gent as a Businessman”; Robert Mar- 
tin, Wilson agency, “Prospecting,” and 
W. MacCallum, Devitt agency, “Closing.” 


The Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada was incorporated in 1865. 


It has maintained an active organization in the United States for 38 
years. Its progress in the United States has been steady and con- 
sistent, its American clients now numbering a very large proportion 


It is licensed in 39 states, in the District of Columbia and the Territory 
of Hawaii and maintains fifty-five branch offices in the United 
States, giving coast to coast service. 


Payments due under United States policies are made in United States 
currency either at the branch office through which the application 
was made or at the branch office at which the policy is recorded 
at the time of settlement—whichever best suits the convenience of 


The Sun Life keeps on deposit with United States trustees approved securities 
to the value of its net liability to American policyholders. 
absolute protection to policyholders in the United States is assured. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 








In this way 
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W .W.Luman at 1935 Meeting 
Made Member of 1936 Club 


\t the 1935 eastern regional meeting 
of the Aetna Life held last week at Up- 
per Saranac Lake, N. Y., W. W. Luman 
of the Luther-Keffer agency, New York, 
was presented his certificate of member- 
ship in the 1936 regionnaire’s club by 
S. T. Whatley, vice-president of the 
company. Mr. Luman produced enough 
business from July 1 to August 12 to 
qualify for the 1936 convention. The 
club year ends June 30. 

Mr. Luman is a.seventh year region- 
naire having qualified for the company’s 
honor group every year since it was or- 
ganized. He is the first agent of the 
company to qualify for mext year’s 
meeting. 


ST. LOUIS WANTS 1937 MEETING 

The St. Louis Association of Life Un- 
derwriters is hoping to get the National 
Association convention 1937 o1 
thereafter. Boston and Houston are rival 
According to Arthur 


there in 


candidates for 1936. 
E. Miller, president of the St. Louis as- 
sociation, about thirty delegates will go 


to Des Moines this year. 











from birth to 65 next birthday. 


Basil S. Walsh 
President 
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THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life insurance. 
Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and Ordinary plans, 


A POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 


Joseph L. Durkin 
Secretary 


John J. Gallagher 
Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 














NORTH CAROLINA 


R. S. Plummer, for many years a successful Supervisor for this Com- 
pany in Philadelphia, is returning to his native North Carolina. 
Mr. Plummer will have openings for General Agents in several 
North Carolina cities (Charlotte excluded). 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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This issue of The Eastern Underwriter 
is published in two parts, Part II being 
The Gold Book of Life Insurance Selling. 


NATIONAL RECOVERY TRENDS 
SEEN BY THE GOLD BOOK 
AUTHORS 

The Gold Book of Life Insurance Sell- 
ing, 1935, a of this edition of The 
Eastern Underwriter, will 
read as a record of current production 
activities, but it is likewise an interpre- 


part 


not only be 


tative document which furnishes a low- 
down by insurance company representa- 
the state of the na- 


The question so often heard as 


tives on economic 
tion. 
to whether or not the nation is making 
progress out of the depression is an- 
the 


Book are writ- 


swered unmistakably in affirmative. 
The articles in The Gold 
ten by authorities and for that reason 
no agent or broker can read it without 
encouragement the 
he thinks of the great opportunities be- 
fore him in selling a contract which has 
stood every test and is backed by indis- 


about future and as 


putably sound resources. 

One of the most inspiring articles is 
the story of Detroit’s comeback, written 
by Hugh C. White, general agent, Con- 
necticut Mutual, that city. 
were down at the heels as the result of 


If any town 


bank crashes it was Detroit, and its ex- 
perience in throwing off its shackles is 
the real epic of recovery. 

So much is printed about the farm sit- 
uation it will be a satisfaction to read 
what is really happening on farms as 
Arthur C. McGill, counsel, Equitable Life 
of Towa, tells it for readers of The Gold 
Book. Demand for good farms was never 
so great as it has been this year, he says. 
Field representatives of the company re- 
ported that they had an average of three 
good applicants as tenants for each of 
the better farms that the 
owned. Many tenants now occupying in- 


company 


surance farms are potential buyers. In 
Mr. McGill’s opinion the great bulk of 
after the three 
vears will be owned by individuals and 


our land next or four 
to a larger degree than today operated 
by owners 

The mortgage bond 
scribed by R. Graeme Smith of Connecti- 
department. 


situation is de- 


cut General’s investment 
He says indebtedness against real estate 
in this country is shrinking, a surprising 
amount of amortization having been paid 
on outstanding loans. Many mortgage 
loans have been paid off. There has been 
a general liquidation of the second mort- 





gage indebtedness of the country and a 
lesser but quite important liquidation of 
top-heavy mortgage bond issues against 
larger properties. 

On the subject of inflation 
Little, vice-president and actuary, Pru- 
currency 


James F. 
dential, does not see extreme 
expansion. As the lowest income classes 
and the landless classes would be most 
hurt by extreme inflation that fact will 
be borne in mind by those having the 


destiny of the dollar’s value in_ their 
hands. 
The viewpoint of The Gold Book 


about the Administration’s Economic Se- 
curity is that it will result in life insur- 
ance production gains because people will 
want to supplement through the medium 
of private insurance. That the Social 
Security program will not interfere with 
the thrift habits of the people is also 
believed by those having had opportunity 
to study social insurance in Great Brit- 
ain. 

One of the 
discusses the growing popularity of life 


most interesting articles 
insurance for the rising generation; in 
other words, insurance on lives of chil- 
dren. Here are millions of 
pects for the agents. In discussing this 
subject Leslie R. Martin, secretary and 
Connecticut Mutual, says that 
it has been established that it takes 
about $6,000 to bring a child to the age 
of 18, considering only essentials such 
as food, clothing and shelter. He fecls 
that the present worth at age 18 of the 
net future earnings of a man in the wage 
can be computed to be 


new pros- 


actuary, 


earning class 
about $30,000. 

The Gold Book has its customary num- 
ber of human interest stories, one of the 
most outstanding being the 
Emmett Cowell, an agent in an 
town of 1,200 population who was na- 
tion-wide leader of a great company— 
Northwestern Mutual—in number of lives 
written in that company’s club year. If 
an agent in such a thinly populated sec- 


record of 
Illinois 


tion can accomplish such results it is an 
eye-opener for agents in metropolitan 
districts, illustrating the opportunities of 
the business. In New York City 
building alone there are 11,000 persons 
employed or employing others. 


one 





John C. Davidson, special arent in 
Wisconsin of the Glens Falls Indemnity, 
was married August 26 to Miss Suzanne 
Grabill of Fort Atkinson, Wis. The cere- 
mony was performed by the _ bride’s 
father, D. Q. Grabill, formerly pastor of 
the Congregational Church and at pres- 
ent postmaster of Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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B. ARTHUR DUGAL 


B. Arthur Dugal, who was clected 
president of the Association of Superin- 
tendents of Insurance of the Provinces 
of Canada at the annual conference in 
Winnipeg last week, is superintendent for 
Quebec Province, a commissioner whose 
cepartment by law must function in two 
languages, English and French. Many 
of the companies with home offices in 
Quebec are French-language companies. 
Appropriately Mr. Dugal’s ancestry is 
part Scotch-Canadian, part French-Can- 
adian. He did not know a word of Eng- 
lish until he went to Ottawa as a boy. 
He was an accountant in the Banque 
Canadien Nationale at Sherbrooke for 
nineteen years, then joined the financial 
department of that city. In 1924 he went 
into the service of the province and has 
been Superintendent of Insurance there 
since 1929. For the previous five years 
he had been chief inspector for the de- 
partment. Charles Heath of Manitoba 
has been elected vice-president of the 
Superintendents’ Association, and R. 
Leighton Foster of Ontario remains sec- 
retary. Next year’s meeting of the as- 
sociation will be in Quebec City during 
the first week of September. 

* * * 

Eric J. Wilson, production manager in 
the Engelsman agency of the Penn Mu- 
tual, is scheduled to give a retirement 
income sales talk at the forthcoming an- 
nual convention of the Penn Mutual 
September 23-25, White Sulphur Springs. 


Mr. Wilson addressed the Yonkers 
branch of the Travelers last week of 
which John W. Bratton is manager. 


* * * 
Frank G. Row, president of Grinnell- 
Row Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., celebrated 
his fiftieth anniversary in the insurance 
business July 1. At that time the Aetna 
Life and Affiliated Companies presented 
him with an Aetna Service plaque in 
recognition of his having represented the 
company for thirty years. At one time 
Mr. Row was a special agent of the old 
Lancashire and at a later date was state 
agent of Springfield Fire & Marine. He 
is a director of the Grand Rapids Brass 
Co. and Grand Rapids Lumber Co. and 
of the Grand Rapids Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
x * x 
Frank N. Belgrano, national com- 
mander of the American Legion, passing 
through Philadelphia, stopped off to pay 
a visit to William A. Waters, superin- 
tendent of the Eastern department of 
the Pacific National Fire. Mr. Belgrano, 
who is on a leave of absence, will re- 
sume his post as president of the Pa- 
cific National Fire following the elec- 
tion of his successor at the forthcoming 
Legion convention in St. Louis. 
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LESLIE McDOUALL of En 

- : he is 

Leslie McDouall of the Fidelity Union é 
Trust, Newark, and president of th a 
New Jersey Bankers Association, pre- . 
sided at the opening session of the Fi- walkin 
nancial Advertisers Association at At- an in 
lantic City this week. Many of the pa- amo! 
pers read at the convention discussed of int 
banking public relations. your | 

On 

* * x 
man 1 
Thomas Caldecot Chubb, author and of the 
son of Hendon Chubb, head of Chubb & the ic 


Son of New York, and his wife, who is the J 





known in the literary world as Caroline from 
Parker Smith, have been spending the chumt 
summer at Old Saybrook, Conn., and course 
from there will go to the Chubb estate which 
at Thomasville, Ga. The writers recently the c 
returned from Italy where Mr. Chubb until 
gathered data and atmosphere for his names 
forthcoming biography of Pietro Aretino, invent 
fifteenth century “inventor of the daily all th 
newspaper.” Unlike his brother, Percy Wh 
Chubb, and his father, T. C. Chubb is (who 
not interested in insurance as a business crs) t 
career. Bank 
> * 8 latter 

Joseph M. Byrne, Jr., prominent New- = 
ark, N. J., insurance man and a member ware 
of the Port of New York Authority, was iis P 
slightly injured recently while watching ‘Ne 






a golf exhibition at Deal, N. J. He ace 
slipped on some wet concrete steps ant § UW, 
suffered cuts on the face. “Git 
+ * * the pl 

Miss Helen M. Walton, agency depart: “Ins 
ment, home office, Mutual Benefit Life, he ree 
has completed fifteen years of servic me Ww 
with the company. buying 
* * * ing th 

ie To 

Stephen Smith is name of new arrival agree 
at home of Mr. and Mrs. Bart Leiper, insura 
Greensboro, N. C., their fourth son. Mr | about 
Leiper is advertising manager of Pilot utilize 
Life. has 1 
. * procec 

K. A. Luther, with Mrs. Luther, has “Dic 
returned from a two months’ vacation asked 
at Skaneateles Lake in the Finger Lake “We 
section of New York State. Mr. Luther “WI 
is general agent in New York for the He 
Aetna Life. “Ple 
* * x cific ?” 

Sumner Rulon-Miller, Jr., Princetot M 2 
football star and son of Sumner Rulor- b a 
Miller, member of the firm of Hare & PE fine 
Chase, Philadelphia insurance agency, ant 
was married last week in New Mexico t0 a 
Sarah Morgan Gardiner, of Princetot tide 
N. J. 5 “ident. 
. + 2 2 Be 
a Visit ?” 

J. F. Junkin, who was manager of the “No 
Sun Life in Great Britain, and Miss Mar repliec 
eery Whayman Rae, were married te the es 





cently. 
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A Clear Report of Exclusive 
Interviews 

Because newshounds dog his footsteps, 
unveil his incognito, find him leaving 
ships where he is not on passenger lists, 
Montagu Norman, governor of the Bank 
of England, is regarded with awe when 
he is discovered by fellow passengers as 
amember of a ship’s company. Passen- 
gers ordinarily picture him on deck as 
walking in an atmosphere of ice, with 
an invisible sign on his back reading, “1 
am one of the world’s greatest figures 
of international finance; so please keep 
your distance.” 

On the recent voyage Montagu Nor- 
man made from England to Canada one 
of the passengers who recognized neither 
the ice nor the sign was John McGinley, 
the John Street philosopher, returning 
from England and Scotland, who became 
chummy with the banker during the 
course of the former’s regular routine 
which is to start making friends with 
the captain, continuing down the line 
until he calls all the stewards by front 
names which are their own or which he 
invents, and eventually matches wits with 
all the passengers who are not bores. 

When I asked Philosopher McGinley 
(who is a vice-president of the Travel- 
rs) the circumstances of meeting the 
Bank of England’s governor he said the 
latter looked to him like a good scout, 
which is the foundation of all friend- 
ships; so, walking up to him he said: 

“I presume I have the pleasure of ad- 
dressing Sir Montagu Norman.” 

“Norman is the name,” interrupted the 
banker acidly. 

“Well, McGinley’s mine.” 

“Sit down,” commanded Norman, and 
the philosopher handed over his card. 
“Insurance ?” commented the banker as 
he read it. “And will you please inform 
me why you American companies are 
buying so and so bonds which are pay- 
ing the yields they do?” 

To which McGinley responded: “T’il 
agree not to cross examine you about 
Imsurance if you do not examine me 
about finance. The Travelers does not 
utilize my services as a financial man. It 
has more sense.” Conversation then 
proceeded along other lines. 

Did you discuss world situations?” I 
asked Mr. McGinley. 

“We did.” : 

“What did he say?” 

“He said plenty.” 

“Plenty about what ? Can’t you be spe- 
cific ?” : 

“lam specific. I said he said plenty.” 
Finding that was as far as I was able 
” get I changed the subject, taking up 
Philosopher McGinley’s Scottish tour 
and his visit to Stanley Norie-Miller, 
head office manager of the General Ac- 
cident, 

"Was there any significance in that 
visit 2” I asked him. 

No, I was out seeing the sights,” he 
replied. “In Edinburgh I went through 
the castle and also took in St. Andrew’s 

















Square where the insurance companies 


have their offices. In Aberdeen I was 
fascinated by the granite houses of the 
Aberdonians. In Perth the principal 
thing to see is the General Accident, the 
biggest thing in town. F. Norie- Miller 
was in Parliament; so I went in and 
saw his son. We had an hour’s talk.” 

“And what did he say?” I asked the 
philosopher. 

“He said plenty,” was his answer. “And 
so did I.” 

Whatever it was that Montagu Nor- 
man and Stanley Norie-Miller said dur- 
ing their interviews with Philosopher 
McGinley I regret not being able to com- 
municate it to readers of this page. 

e ¢ «+ 


N. H. Weed Covering Fire and 
Automobile Insurance News 
Nathan Herbert Weed is now cover- 
ing fire and automobile insurance news 
for The Weekly Underwriter. His news- 
paper experience, which has been wide, 
is largely confined to insurance journal- 
ism. Educated at Adelphi College, he 
became an insurance reporter for the 
New York Times and the old New York 
Herald. Then he went with Patrick J. 
Hanway, editor of the Vigilant. Then 
he went to St. Louis to edit the Western 
Insurance Review, and in 1899 purchased 
from Gideon L. McKean the Chicago In- 
dependent and changed its name to Life 
Insurance Independent. He was its ed- 
itor and manager. In 1907 he became 
editor of Life Association News as well. 
In 1920 he merged the Independent with 
The Insurance Salesman of Indianapolis, 
resigning as manager of that paper in 
1926. He joined The Weekly Under- 
writer in 1927, editing the Insurance AIl- 
manac, published by that paper. 

* * * 


Roy Howard Has the Insurance 
Companies Worried 

Not very keen are daily newspaper 
publishers in playing up their competi- 
tors all over the front page, but they 
had to do it last week when scrappy, 
little Roy Howard, chairman of the 
Scripps-Howard chain of twenty-five 
daily journals, pulled off one of the most 
brilliant newspaper stunts in his long ca- 
reer of journalistic achievements. Keen- 
ly sensing the fears of American busi- 
ness men that recovery is being retarded 
by the continuous “experimentation” at 
Washington the newspaper genius asked 
President Roosevelt if it were not time 
for a “breathing space” for business, and 
the President said “Yes” in a couple of 
columns much to the relief of the busi- 
ness world. 

Among those who also felt pleased and 
relieved by the President’s promise were 
members of the insurance fraternity, who 
would feel even more relieved if Pub- 
lisher Howard would give a “breathing 
space” to his aeroplane trips. This in- 
trepid, ever-on-the-move publisher has 
found speed to be one of the largely 
contributory reasons for’ his great suc- 
cess, and he has a mania for getting to 





a great many places in fastest possible 
time, which has given him a flying record 
pretty close to the late Will Rogers in 
rumber of miles covered by a passenger. 
Sometime ago he flew across the moun- 
tains of Japan to China; then up to the 
war zone there; and upon his return he 
was one of the passengers on an initial 
flight of a new Clipper from Miami to 
Buenos Aires. Quick trips to the Coast 
and back by air are Howard common- 
places. 

All of this is causing distress in un- 
derwriting offices of insurance companies 
as Mr. Howard is carrying $3,000,000 of 
life insurance. He is the only man in 
the United States of his flying habits 
who could obtain that amount of insur- 
ance. Much of it was written by Joseph 
A. Lockhart, an agent at 100 William 
Street, New York City. 

* * * 


Kentuckians Hear Broadcast 

Among recent visitors to the Nationai 
Broadcasting Co. to hear Death Valley 
Days, sponsored by Twenty-Mule-Team 
Borax Co., were J. Thomas Wellford, 
Sr., a Memphis insurance agent, and his 
son, J. Thomas Wellford, Jr., who is with 
the Louisville fire rating office, 
Thomas N. Eddins of the Thomas Well- 
ford & Sons agency, Memphis, which 
represents among other companies the 
Great American and the Great American 
Indemnity. This agency has represented 
the Great American Insurance Co. since 
1873, one year after the company was 
organized. 

* * * 
Late Ted Coy an Insurance Broker 

Ted Coy, who won football distinction 
at Yale, and was twice the All-American 
fullback selection, died Sunday of pneu- 
monia at the age of 47. He was well 
known in the insurance district. For five 
years he had been with Smyth, Sanford 
& Gerard, insurance brokers, at 68 Wil- 
liam Street. George Foster Sanford, for- 
mer Yale and Rutgers football coach, 
is a member of that firm. 

At one time Coy was the husband of 
the late Jeanne Eagels, who was the lead- 
ing actress of America because of her 
tremendous success in the South Seas 
drama, “Rain.” 

. +. = 


Additional Job For Washington, 
D. C., Commissioner 


The District of Columbia Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Board which will admin- 
ister unemployment insurance under the 
Social Security Act has been appointed. 
John A. Marshall is superintendent. He 


is the District of Columbia insurance 
commissioner. Since 1910 he has been 
in the insurance business. After com- 


pany experience he opened an insurance 
agency in Atlanta in 1919, specializing 
in workmen’s compensation. He came 
to Washington in 1926 as a field man, 
and later became regional officer of the 
Ancient Order of United Workmen. He 
is 53 years old. He will receive $7,000 
a year in his new post and will continue 
as insurance commissioner, salary of 
which is $5,800. 

Melvin C. Hazen has been made chair- 
man of the Compensation Insurance 


Board. 
* * x 


Anti Horn Blower 
To Big Bill: 

My hat is off to the suggestion made 
by “Little Bill” for controlling the auto- 
mobile horn. 

As I toss from one side of my bed to 
the other while the newest crop of louder 
and shriller automobile horns makes the 
night a hideous thing, it seems to me 
that the population will soon be broken 
down into the automobile horn pests and 
those who are driven crazy by them. 

As “Little Bill” points out, there is not 
much excuse for most horn blowing, and 
no excuse for the nuisance who blows at 
every corner in order to secure for him- 
self a fancied right of way. 

Nelson A. White, 
Philadelphia. 


and 








Drawn by Damel W. Bender of Ludlum, Bender 


& Simmons, Inc., insurance brokers. 


CLARENCE A. LUDLUM 
Reaches Age 70 


Clarence A. Ludlum, former vice-pres- 
ident of the Home of New York, cele- 
brated his seventieth anniversary on 
September 4. Recently, Mr. Ludlum ex- 
perienced the thrill of landing an &% 
pound marlin while fishing off Jones In- 
let. After blues, he used lighter tackle 
than usually employed in landing the 
larger and gamier broadbill. The excite- 
ment of the strike was intensified when 
it came to land the fish, for the launch’s 
equipment did not include a gaff. For 
a time it looked like a hopeless effort, 
but the problem of landing the fish was 
finally solved when, after several skill- 
fully executed knife thrusts had taken 
practically all the life out of the mar- 
lin, one of the party succeeded in get- 
ting a hold on the sword and brought 
it in with his hands. The fish is being 
mounted on an 8-foot board. 

oH ok a 


Major Giddings Slated for Tenn. 
Platform Appearance 
Major Howard A. Giddings, vice-presi- 
dent, Travelers, is to be one of the chief 
speakers at the annual meeting of the 
Tennessee Association of Insurance 
Agents, October 17-18, Andrew Johnson 
Hotel, Knoxville. Instead of talking 
about such problems as acquisition cost 
on workmen’s compensation or the sili- 
cosis hazard Major Giddings will turn 
philosopher and talk about life in gen 
eral, giving suggestions on how to b« 
successful as an insurance agent. His 
remarks will come under the title “Keep- 
ing Your Line in the Water.” Widely 
experienced and traveled, Major Gid- 
dings may be expected to give a fine 
account of himself in his Tennessee ap- 
pearance. 
+ * . 
Says William Allen White 

William Allen White, the editorial sage 
of Emporia, Kan., best of all the smail 
town editors, walked away with the most 


common sense observation of 1935—to 
date—when he said in a letter to the 
American Provident Society of New 


York: 

“IT do not look for any vast change in 
our institutions because there is no vast 
change in our attitude toward life I 
mean the bulk of us, the men of America 
who feel as they have always felt.” 

* * * 
Millionaire Brokerage Director Dies 

Sir Sidney Wishart, a director of Hart- 
ley, Cooper & Co., Ltd., well known Lon- 
don insurance brokers, and of a number 
of other London firms, who died recently 
at the age of 8&1, lest estate worth £486,- 
523 ($2,432,615). Estate duty of £149,683 


($748,415) has been paid on Sir Sidney's 
estate. 
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Expect 800 at Dinner 

To L. A. Watson Tonight 
GOVERNOR HOFFMAN TO SPEAK 
Agents and Companies Cooperate in 


Move to Honor Expert of New 
Jersey Rating Office 





insurance 
agents and 
testimonial 
given at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania in New York to Leon A. Watson, 
expert of the Schedule Rating Office of 
New Jersey, on the occasion of his twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary in rating work. Held 
in high esteem throughout the fire in- 
world, Mr. Watson will this 
evening receive full recognition of his 
accomplishments from his friends in all 
branches of the business. Heading those 
who will commend him for his fine work 
will be Governor Harold G. Hoffman of 
New Jersey; Paul L. Haid, president of 
the Insurance Executives Association, 
and Edwin J. Cole of Fall River, Mass., 
president of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents. 

This dinner is being sponsored by the 
New Jersey Association of Underwriters 
and will come as the concluding event on 
the agents’ convention program. The 
annual meeting of the association opened 
yesterday afternoon and will be contin- 
ued this morning, the business part con- 
cluding at mid-day with the election of 
officers for the coming year. 

Others at Head Table 

William C. 
College, 
ing. Others at 


800 fire 
fieldmen, 
tonight the 


Close to company 
executives, 


will attend 


others 
din- 


ner to be 


surance 


Cope, president of Drake 
will act as toastmaster this even- 
the head table will in- 


clude C. Stanley Stults, president of the 
New Jersey agents’ association; Insur- 
ance Commissioner Carl K. Withers of 


New Jersey, Deputy Commissioner C. A. 
Gough of New Jersey, Insurance Super- 
intendent Louis H. Pink of New York, 
Insurance Commissioner Owen B. Hunt 
of Pennsylvania, Insurance Commission- 
er Francis J. DeCelles of Massachusetts, 
President Julian Lucas of the National 
Association of Insurance Brokers, Presi- 
dent Follett L. Greeno of the New York 
State Association of Local Agents and 
Executive Committee Chairman Edward 
M. Schmults of the New Jersey asso- 
ciation. 

The grand ballroom of the Hotel 
Pennsylvania has been secured for this 
affair and following the dinner and 
speeches there will be dancing. The din- 
ner will start at 7 o’clock 

In addition to the committees of agents 
helping to put this dinner over in fine 
shape the companies also have co-op- 
erated splendidly. A company commit- 
tee includes the following: John R. 
Cooney, Frank C, Hatfield, Percy Ling, 
E. W. Nourse, Paul B. Sommers, B. M. 


Culver, John Kremer, J. G. Maconachy, 
J. Lester Parsons, John F. Gilliams, 
Frank D. Layton, C. A. Nottingham, 


Harold V. Smith and Sumner Rhoades, 
chairman. 

The Schedule Rating Office of New 
Jersey was formed in July, 1913, follow- 
ing passage of the anti-discrimination 
act. Mr. Watson joined the organization 
when it was formed, demonstrated ability 
and tact far above average and succeed- 
ed to the post of expert in 1922 following 
the death of Atlee Brown. The rating 
office has several departments, including 
the following: Checking, counter, engi- 
neering, sprinklered risk, rating and in- 
spection, mailing and supply. While the 
head office is in Newark. branches are 
Jersey City, Paterson, 
Asbury Park, Atlantic 
In addition to serving 


maintained in 
Camden, 
City 


Trenton, 


and Dover 


Spencer H. Lampman Now 
With Phoenix of London 


Spencer H. Lampman, for the past ten 
years a member of the New York City 
production staff of O’Gorman & Young, 
Inc., has resigned to accept a similar 
position with the Phoenix of London. 
He will be attached to that company’s 
city, suburban and country-wide office at 
9) Maiden Lane, of which William Miner 
is manager, and will assume his new du- 
ties as of October 1. 

Mr. Lampman has been servicing New 
York brokers for the past twenty-five 
years and is one of the well-known fig- 
ures in the William Street district. His 
new connection will provide him with 
greater scope, as it embraces all lines and 
both local and country-wide. 


E.U.A. Committee to Meet 
With Pennsylvania Agents 


of the East- 





The executive committee 
ern Underwriters’ Association last week 
authorized the president to appoint a 
special committee to meet with a com- 
mittee of Pennsylvania local agents to 
consider matters of interest to producers 
and insurers. 





COMPLETE MARINE SYNDICATE 


The new $5,000,000 builders’ risk syndi- 
cate for United States Navy Department 
vessels has been completed, sufficient 
subscriptions having been obtained from 
marine insurance companies to assure 
capacity facilities. Within a short time 
it is expected that legal papers will be 
drawn and the organization of the syn- 
dicate completed. Several contracts for 


new naval vessels were awarded this 
week so the new syndicate will receive 
considerable business soon. 





FINAL CALL FOR GOLF MEET 

The final call has gone out for reser- 
vations for the fail tournament of the 
Insurance Golf Association, to be held 
next Tuesday at the Canoe Brook Coun- 
try Club, Summit, N. J. Those who have 
not made reservations but are planning 
to play should communicate with the 
treasurer, Edward Westendorf, 83 Maid- 
en Lane. His telephone number is 
Beekman 3-7450. 


224 fire insurance companies, the Sched- 
ule Rating Office also serves approxi- 
mately 12,000 agents and several thou- 
sand brokers. 

_ Prior to going with the Schedule Rat- 
ing Office Mr. Watson was with the 


Middle Department and then the Burk- 
hardt Bureau. When the Schedule Rat- 
ing Office was formed in 1913 it took 
over the independent rating bureaus 
making rates for Hudson and Essex 
counties and the Burkhardt Bureau, 
which handled rates for the remainder 


of New Jersey. 





and tried. 


lives of men and nations. 


Insurance Advertising Conference 
Thirteenth Annual Convention 
Westchester Country Club 
September 16-17-18 





THE PRINTED WORD 


One of the world’s greatest forces came into being 
when the first craftsman proudly produced a printed page. 


In the five centuries since its discovery, type has strength- 
ened the sinews of every great idea. 
of the new and visionary and sustained the life of the old 


Long before most men realized its power or knew how to 
use it, the printing press was exerting an influence on the 


This month at Westchester, the men and women whose 
job it is to spread the gospel of insurance through the printed 
word, meet to discuss their mutual problems. 
in its membership the advertising and publicity departments 
of life, fire and casualty companies, the Insurance Advertising 
Conference provides a common ground for the exchange of 
ideas and discussion of problems, leading to the more effec- 
tive use of the printed word in the service of Insurance. 





Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


It has winged the heels 


Representing 


























Plan Executive Session 
For Agents’ Convention 

PROGRAM SLIGHTLY CHANGED 

Branch Offices, Automatic Cancellation, 


Workmen’s Compensation Among 
Topics on Agenda 





Because of the nature of some of the 
subjects scheduled for the program of 
the fortieth 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
at Rochester, N. Y., September 23-26, 
officers have determined to set aside the 
session of Wednesday afternoon, 


annual convention of the 


entire 
September 25, as an executive session 
for members only. 

The executive session will give consid- 
eration to the report of the branch office 
H. E. McKelvey, Pittsburgh, 


and program 


committee, 
discussion of a 
in reference thereto; workmen’s compen- 
sation committee, W. Eugene Harring- 
ton, Atlanta, chairman, and to the North 


chairman, 





The Tokio Marine & Fire 


J. A. Kersey, General Agent 


PREMIUM RESERVE 

OTHER LIABILITIES : 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
TOTAL ASSETS 


at $623,574.46 in the above 


Bonds & Stocks valued on New York Insurance Pg ne Basis. 
are 


Insurance Company, Ltd. 
United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 


GerorGe Z. Day, Ass’t. General Agent 


U. S.—Statement December 31st, 1934 


$ 1,663,391.29 
655,916.16 
10,450,430.63 
$12,769,738.08 


Securities carried 














States as required by law. 








Carolina resolution advocating substitu- 
tion of a board of directors for the pres- 
ent national council, the board, chosen 
by the states, to select the personnel of 
the executive committee. 

Other subjects now scheduled for the 
executive session are reports on the 
meetings of national councillors and 
state officers meetings, and the foliow- 
ing committee reports: Local boards, 0. 
M. Stallings, Tampa, Fla., chairman; au- 
tomatic cancellation, G. Mabry Seay, 
Dallas, chairman; financed automobile 
insurance, George W. Carter, Detroit, 
chairman. 

In deciding on an executive session the 
officers found it necessary to recast the 
program, in order that the speakers may 
all appear at the open sessions of 
Wednesday and Thursday mornings. The 
group sessions will be held on Thursday 
afternoon, as indicated in the tentative 
program. 


Sibley to Speak at Banquet 


president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
will appear as speaker at the get-to- 
gether dinner on Tuesday evening 1- 
stead of at the Wednesday morning con- 
vention session as originally planned. 
At the first session, Wednesday morn- 
ing, following delivery by President E. 
2 “Cole of the report of the administra- 
tion, addresses will be delivered by 
George S. Van Schaick, former Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of New York, and 


Harper Sibley, 


Superintendent J. A. Marshall of the 
District of Columbia. 
They will be followed by General 


Manager and Counsel James A. Beha of 
the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, who will talk on 
the bureai’ s film, “Death Takes No Hol- 
iday,” which is to be shown in another 
hall during the convention. Following 
Mr. Beha will come reports of the pro 
rata adjustment committee, A. J. Smith, 
New York, chairman, and the Interstate 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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ae pa Will Fight 
Again for Apprenticeship Bill 


President J. W. Henry Says Defeat This Year Is Only a.Tem- 
porary Setback; Calls On Agents For Vision, 
Industry and Courage 


President James W. Henry of the 
Pennsylvania Association of Insurance 
Agents took occasion to encourage local 
agents concerning the future when de- 
jivering his annual address yesterday 
morning at the state association conven- 
tion at Pocono Manor. He called upon 
his listeners to show courage and a 
fghting spirit when their interests are 
threatened for victory awaits those with 
faith in their cause and a willingness to 
defend themselves. Mr. Henry is one of 
the leading insurance men of Pittsburgh 
and his remarks were heard with keen 
interest alike by agents and company 
men attending the convention. 

Another effort will be made when the 
Pennsylvania legislature meets again to 
pass the bill providing for apprenticeship 
training for all those seeking to enter 
the production field, Mr. Henry said. 
The agents, he feels, are not discouraged 
by failure to secure enactment of this 
bill this year. Prefacing his remarks 
about Bill 945 with some general state- 


ments about the legislature President 
Henry said: 

246 Bills Affecting Insurance 
‘Nineteen thirty-five showed us two 


factions in the two branches of the leg- 
isature, the Democrats having over- 
whelmingly swept the State to send Rep- 
resentatives to the House, while the Sen- 
ate was dominated by a_ Republican 


New York City 
80 John Street 














hold-over group. It was into this chaos 
of conflicting influences, predicated upon 
party affiliations, that 246 bills affecting 
the insurance business, were dumped into 
the political hopper. All idea of increas- 
ing membership, collecting dues, or 
settling our internal problems had to be 
unmediately discontinued, while Secre- 
tary-Manager Moses gave his undivided 
attention to legislative matters. 


“Under the new Governor we were 
fortunate enough to have appointed to 
his cabinet an experienced insurance 
man as Insurance Commissioner, and 
were also fortunate in having another 
experienced insurance man, once an of- 
ficer of this association, appointed to the 
position of his Chief Deputy. These ap- 
pointments were of distinct advantage to 
the insurance business in Pennsylvania, 
since these men being well grounded in 
the theory and practices of insurance, 
were thereby enabled to determine what 
effect legislation would have on the in- 
suring public, the insuring companies, 
and the insurance agents. 

“T will not speak to you about legisla- 
tive measures which were introduced, 
other than to briefly comment on House 
Bill No. 212, which provided for the 
creation of a state surety insurance fund 
to guarantee the fidelity of all officers 
and employes of the Commonwealth and 
the various counties, cities, boroughs, in- 
corporated towns, townships, school and 
poor districts within the Commonwealth, 
authorizing such political subdivisions to 
become subscribers thereto, and creating 
a State Board for the administration 











thereof. This bill had gathered strong 
support and it was necessary that all in- 
surance interests should combine to keep 
the state out of the administration of a 
business which could be as well, if not 
better administered by private interests. 
To this bill we gave our serious atten- 
tion and your officers and directors ap- 
peared personally in opposition to the 
measure, and our membership responded 
in full force to our request that their 
opposition thereto be voiced. We are 
glad to be able to report the defeat of 
this bill. 
Reviews Fight for Bill 945 

“Passing from this I will briefly re- 
count the activities of your association 
in trying to pass Senate Bill 945. The 
purpose of this bill was to educate any 
person entering the insurance business, 
at least to the point where he could 
serve the insuring public by having one 
year’s underwriting experience in the 
home office of a company, or under the 
supervision of a state or special agent, or 
a duly licensed policywriting agent. 
Nothing wrong with it and everything 
good in it. Yet its’ purposes were twist- 
ed by an officer of one of the largest 
domestic fire insurance companies as the 
first step to concentrate the production 
of both fire and casualty insurance in 
so-called policywriting agencies, and that 
it was particularly aimed at combina- 
tion real estate and insurance offices. 
The act itself particularly excluded real 
estate offices as coming thereunder. 

“It pleased us very much that imme- 
diately upon this matter being called to 
the attention of the senior officers of the 
company in question, the action of the 
junior officer of the company in sending 
out the letter was disapproved and two 
paragraphs quoted were entirely repud- 
iated. Their taking this action, however, 
did not remove their objection to the 
passage of the bill. Now, what was the 
reason for this company’s objection to 
the enactment of this legislation? We 
believe it was based solely upon a report 
we have that they have 8848 agents li- 
censed for their company in Pennsyl- 





JAMES W. 


HENRY 


vania. The answer is obvious and needs 
no further comment. 

“With the opposition of individual 
companies, of wh'ch the one in question 
was the outstanding exponent, the situa- 
tion was bad enough, but when we 
learned that the } National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and the Casualty Execu- 
tives Association sent representatives to 
Harrisburg in opposition to the bill, 
which is designed to benefit the insuring 
public and, we believe, the insuring com- 
panies, with no benefit to the already 
established agent other than to elevate 
his calling into the rank of a profession 
and take it out of the peddler’s class; 
that they fought shoulder to shoulder 
with the mutuals and reciprocals and 
used the influence of these competitive 
factors, it certainly was a very sad com- 
mentary to us as to the value of our 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Canadian Supts. Meet 
In Quebec Next Year 


DUGAL IS ELECTED PRESIDENT 





Over 240 Attended Convention at Win- 
nipeg, Including Commissioners and 
Company Men From U. S. 





The Association of Superintendents of 
the Provinces of Canada will hold its 
annual meeting next year during the first 
weck of September at Quebec. The 1935 
meeting closed last Friday with the elec- 
tion of the following officers: Honorary 
president, W. J. Major, K. C., attorney- 
eeneral of Manitoba; president, B. Ar- 
thur Dugal, Superintendent of Insurance, 
Quebec; vice-president, Charles Heath, 
Superintendent of Insurance, Manitoba, 
and secretary-treasurer, R. Leighton 
Foster, K. C., Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, Ontario. 

Over 240 registered with the secretary 
including such international insurance 
figures as William A. Sullivan, Insur- 
ance Commissioner of the State of 
Washington; Otto Patterson, vice-presi- 
dent American Automobile, St. Louis; 
O. L. Schleyer, vice-president American 
Automobile, St. Louis; Charles Howell, 
Jr., Kansas City; Orville Davies, General 
Exchange Corp., New York City; Fred- 
eric G. Dunham, Metropolitan, New 
York City; Charles P. Butler, Insurance 
Co. of North America, New York City; 
A. Chalmers Charles, New York City; 
Allen E. Brosmith, Travelers, Hartford; 
Hugh Harbison, Travelers, Hartford; 
George E. Merigold, Prudential, Newark, 
N. J.; A. Gordon Ramsay, Canada Life, 
Toronto; Victor R. Smith, Confedera- 
tion, Toronto; Harold Hopton, Insurance 
Commissioner of North Dakota; C. S. V. 
Branch, Sun Life, Montreal; J. W. 
Simpson, Sun Life, Montreal; C. C. Fer- 
guson, Great West Life, Winnipeg; 
Harry W. Manning, Great West, Mon- 
treal; G. Cecil Moore, assistant general 
manager Imperial Life, Toronto, and E. 
H. Sherman,, General Exchange Insur- 
ance Corp., New York City. 

Mr. Ferguson tendered Commissioners 
Sullivan and Hopton a dinner last 
Wednesday night. Vincent Miller, pres- 
ident of the Western Canada Insurance 

(Continued on Page 22) 


W. A. Sullivan Discusses 
Supervision Problems 


REQUESTS RESPECT FOR LAWS 





Washington Commissioner Says Depart- 
partments Will Give Full Coopera- 
tion to Those Who Play Fair 





Acting as an insurance commissioner 
is not a job for a timorous soul and the 
problems which confront department 
heads must be acted upon courageously, 
William A. Sullivan, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of the State of Washington and 
president of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners, said when 
speaking last week before the annual 
meeting of the Canadian Insurance Super- 
intendents at Winnipeg. Before consid- 
ering problems of insurance he said that 
commissioners should remember funda- 
mental things concerning the business 
and he emphasized the following: 

“First, it was recognized many years 
ago that the business, affecting as it did 
and as it does the public generally, was 
imbued with the public interest and sub- 
ject to governmental supervision. 

“Secondly, it is a scientific business; 
its foundation rests upon the accuracy 
of experience. Thus the companies use 
every means available for the improve- 
ment of that experience, whether it con- 
cerns mortality rates or the destruction 
of property. Wholly praiseworthy are 
activities of the companies through their 
medical staffs and their research depart- 
ments to prevent the inroads of disease 
and bring about increased longevity; 
also, their associations which look to the 
prevention of unreasonable fire losses 
and therefore the protection of the pub- 
lic against unreasonable rates. 

“Another thing to be kept in mind is 
the gigantic proportions which the in- 
surance business has assumed. 
Relations of Companies to Departments 

“Looking not to some of the ways in 
which these problems of supervision pre- 
sent themselves, we come briefly to a 
consideration, first, of the relation of the 
insurance companies to the respective 
states or provinces and here this rela- 
tion is defined largely by the various in- 
surance codes. 

“The superintendent or commissioner 
of insurance, as the case may be, finds 


his avenues of supervision insofar as the 
relation of his department with the com- 
panies is concerned more or less well 
niarked out by the statutes of his partic- 
ular state or province. In the solution 
of the problems that come in the exer- 
cise of the discretion and authority vest- 
ed in him as a representative of the pub- 
lic, the’ superintendent or commissioner 
should be always conscious and mindful 
of the boundaries laid out for him by the 
law-makers of his government. He there- 
fore must be concerned and the statutes 
of every state and province make it one 
of the duties of the commissioner to see 
to it that in the organization, in the op- 
eration, and in the relation of the com- 
panies to the department, all laws of the 
state relating to insurance must be en- 
forced. The exercise of this authority 
involves, firmness, understanding, balance 
and poise. 

“It would be sad for the public were 
the insurance supervisors to adopt a 
method of interpretation and application 
of the insurance statutes of their re- 
spective states so as to bring about a 
disregard of the provisions of law which 
the law-makers have said must be ob- 
served by the insurance companies. 
Therefore, there must be no faltering at 
this point. 

“On the other hand, it would be dis- 
astrous were the supervising authorities 
to adopt a policy so technical and so 
narrow as to discourage the growth and 
development of the business and to put 
into the place of the life and spirit of 
the statutes a dead and technical con- 
struction resulting in the destruction of 
initiative upon the part of those engaged 
in the insurance business. 


Respect for Statutes Essential 


“The problems involved and the rela- 
tion which the company sustains toward 
the department will be solved best, in 
my judgment, by the supervising depart- 
ments, by creating upon the part of the 
1epresentatives of the business a feeling 
that so long as there is a righteous and 
wholesome purpose upon the part of the 
companies to respect the statutes of the 
state in which they seek to operate, the 
carriers will find cooperation and encour- 
agement upon the part of the supervis- 
ing authorities to the end that the busi- 
ness may grow and the security of hu- 
man life and of human property rights 








to assume. 
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may be stabilized by the ever- 
circle of insurance. 

“In realizing our responsibility I will 
say that there should be nothing ‘furth 
from our thoughts than substituting 
respective judgments, not to say our “4 
bitrary opinions, for the legal rights F 
the company under its contracts, Yer 
at the same time, we should be zealous 
to guard the public which relies so Jar <4 
ly upon the fact that the companies a 
authorized to do business in our ste: 
or provinces and that they must See 
the seal of approval of our offices before 
they can operate within our boundaries 
We must see that the public is fairly 
dealt with in the meeting of the conten 
tual obligations of the companies toward 
the benficiaries and the policyholders 
No company can expect the admiration 
and respect and the encouraging aid of 
the department if it manifests a dispo- 
sition to haggle over just demands.” 


RICHMOND AGENCY CHANGES 


widening 








Davenport Corp., of Which W. Owen 
Wilson Is President, Takes Over 
Jefferson & Harvie Agency 
The Davenport Insurance Corporation 
of Richmond, Va., has taken over the 
Jefferson and Harvie agency of that city 
which has long been the sole represent- 
ative of the Hartford Fire with the title 
of state agent. W. Gordon Harvie, head 
of the agency, will remain with the com- 
pany, becoming a farm special agent for 
Virginia and North Carolina. This makes 
the third Richmond agency that the 
Davenport agency has taken over within 
the last few years, the other two being 
the Louis B. Hatke agency and the 
Chapin and Hume agency. That agency 
has now in its office nearly a dozen im- 

portant companies. 

Its original company, which it still rep- 
resents, was the Liverpool & London & 
Globe. President of the agency is W. 
Owen Wilson, a former president of 
the Virginia Association of Insurance 
Agents and now a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Asso- 
ciation. He will head a delegation of 
Virginia agents that will attend the an- 
nual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation in Rochester, N. Y., this month. 
Among others who will be in the dele- 
gation are Donald C. Hancock and 
Frank S. Blanton, president and secre- 
tary respectively of the Virginia asso- 
ciation, and Stuart Ragland, member of 
the Richmond local board. 


Prize Winners In Fire And 
Marine Courses Announced 


Prize winners in the various courses of 
the Insurance Society of New York, 
based on the examinations held last 
April, have been announced. Those in 
the fire and marine courses follow: 

Fire I—Harry Thompson, Royal-Liver- 
pool groups, first; David Wohlner, New 
York State Insurance Department, sec- 
ond, and Charles F. Hargrett, Great 
American, third. 

Fire Il1I—Joseph P. Warek, Royal- 
Liverpool groups, first; Edward T. Tell, 
committee on losses, New York Board, 
second, and Drew P. Lawrence, Great 
American, third. 

Inland Marine—Douglas F. Cox, Jr. 
Appleton & Cox, Inc., first; Richard P. 
Buckholz, Insurance Co. of North Amer- 
ica, second, and R. C. Hamilton, Royal- 
Liverpool groups, third. 

Ocean Marine—James R. _ Miller, 
Chubb & Son, first; Frederick O. Wip- 
precht, William Stake & Co., Inc., sec 
ond, and A. V..H. Kirby, Atlantic Mu 
tual, third. 


VIRGINIA LOSSES DECLINE 

Virginia’s fire losses during 1934 were 
only $1.68 per capita as compared with 
$1.87 in 1933 and $2.98 in 1932, according 
to figures compiled by the state bureal 
of insurance. The reported total fire loss 
for 1934 was $4,421,830 as compared with 
$4,538,224 in 1933 and $7,205,190 in 1932 
The per capita loss for the past three 
years has been below that for the United 
States as a whole, according to the bu- 
reau. 
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AD CONFERENCE MEETING 


Annual Convention Will Be Held From 
Sunday to Wednesday at the West- 
chester Country Club at Rye 

Members of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference will begin their thirteenth 
annual meeting on Sunday evening at the 
Westchester Country Club at Rye, N. Y. 
On Monday morning there will be the 
first general business session with Presi- 
dent Clarence A. Palmer, Insurance Co. 
of North America, presiding. Group ses- 
sions will follow. At luncheon Lew R. 
Palmer, conservation engineer of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of U. 
S., will speak on “It Would Pay to Ad- 
vertise Safety.” 

A. Wilbur Nelson, National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, will preside at the 
dinner Monday evening and the speaker 
will be Col. Howard P. Dunham, vice- 
president of the American Surety. Mo- 
tion pictures produced for life, fire and 
casualty companies will be shown after 
the speaking program. 

Officers will be elected Tuesday morn- 
ing, followed by an address by Alfred 
M. Best, president of the Alfred M. Best 
Co., Inc. Next there will be group ses- 
sions for life, fire-casualty and associate 
members. 

Topic Tables 

At luncheon Tuesday the speakers will 
remain for questions and answers at the 
different “topic tables.” Arthur Pryor, 
Jr., vice-president and radio manager of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborne, will 
speak on “What Is Back of ‘The March 
of Time’?” W. A. Thomson, director, 
Bureau of Advertising, American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, will talk 
on “The Newspaper and Insurance Ad- 
vertising.” In addition, C. Harold Mars- 
ton, vice-president of the Geare- Marston 
Advertising Agency, will preside at the 
table on “National Advertising”; John 
J. Zagury of John J. Zagury, Inc., wiil 
represent “Advertising Printing”; W. W. 
Darrow of the Hooper-Holmes Bureau 
will lead the discussion on “House Or- 
gans”; Donald H. Clark, publisher of The 
Local Agent and Life Insurance Selling, 
will preside at the topic table on “In- 
surance Press Advertising,” while “Re- 
search” will be represented by an au- 
thority on the subject later to be an- 
nounced. 

Tuesday evening the president’s recep- 
tion will be held in the Club Grill, fol- 
lowing which will be the annual dinner. 
Entertainment is being arranged by 
Frank S. Ennis, Continental Insurance 
Co., whose successful efforts along that 
line were so highly appreciated by mem- 
bers of the Conference last year. 

On Wednesday morning the newly 

(Turn Back to Page 15) 


Oil Insurance Ass’n May 
Leave Interstate Office 


The Oil Insurance Association may re- 
sign from the Interstate Insurance 
Service Office of New York which was 
formed over a year ago, with the sup- 
port of the Insurance Executives Asso- 
ciation, to bring about greater harmony 
in the oil insurance fields. In addition 
to the Oil Insurance Association a num- 
ber of other companies, some non-board, 
are members of the Interstate Insurance 
Service Office, and the O. I. A. feels that 
conditions are remaining unsatisfactory 
and that membership is no _ longer 
valuable. 

The resignation will come before the 
subscribers to the Interstate Insurance 
Service Office for consideration at Her- 
shey, Pa., during the meeting next week 
of the Western Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion. Numerous subscribers hope that at 
that time it will be possible to clear up 
the existing difficulties. 





LANGE WRITES PIERCE 
\. P. Lange of the Insurance Buyers’ 
Association of San Francisco has sent to 
newspapers a letter he has written to 
C. W. Pierce, vice-president of America 
Fore, in answer to his pamphlet, “Stock 
Company Insurance and Savings Banks.” 
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Canadian Supts. 


(Continued from Page 20) 


Underwriters Association, gave a dinner 
Monday night. Charles Howell, Jr., en 
tertained the Superintendents at a din. 
ner Thursday night. : 
_ These dinners did not interfere with the 
intensive business sessions of the con. 
vention which were held Tuesday morp. 
ing, afternoon and evening, Wednesday 
morning and evening, Thursday morning 
and afternoon and Friday morning, ~ 

About seventy-five delegates and guests 
spent Saturday, Sunday and Labor Day 
preceding the conference at © Minaki 
Lodge, Minaki, Ontario (C. N. R. resort) 
where the accompanying photograph wa: 
taken. 

Fire Insurance Legislation 

The conference sat in committee oj 
the whole on Tuesday afternoon to 
consider the report of the standing com. 
mittee on fire insurance legislation, par- 
ticularly the proposed amendments to the 
fire insurance statutory conditions, |; 
readily became apparent that substantial 
conflicts of opinion existed as between 
the representatives of the stock, mutual 
and reciprocal insurers, the Canadian 
Manufacturers Association and the To- 
ronto Board of Trade. After listening 
to the discussion the provincial repre- 
sentatives unanimously agreed that while 
several changes in the existing law ap- 
peared to be desirable, in the interests 
of the public and the business none of 
them could be regarded as. sufficiently 
vital and imperative as to justify the 
conference in recommending them for 
enactment without the support of inter- 
ested insurers and representatives of in- 
sured. 

The report of the special committee on 
the definition and interpretation of- un- 
derwriting powers of fire, marine and 
casualty underwriters was discussed at 
length Thursday. It was featured by 
the absence of any official spokesman 
for the marine insurance underwriters 
and by the conflicts of opinion among 
the five or six marine underwriters who 
spoke independently. Subsequently, in 
private executive session it was agreed 
unanimously that the recommendations 
embodied in the report should be adopt- 
ed. The provinces of British Columbia, 
Manitoba and Ontario were appointed a 
standing committee on definitions. 

Credit and Free Insurance Evils 

The report of the, special committee 
on credit and free insurance evils was 
considered Thursday. Members of the 
Canadian Federation of Insurance Agents 
were present during the discussion. All 
spokesmen for companies and agents 
urged the provinces to continue to call 
for the quarterly return of agents’ bal- 
ances more than ninety days overdue 
which they all characterized as having 
helped the “credit” situation. 





Agents’ Program 
(Continued from Page 19) 


Underwriters Board committee, Kenneth 
H. Bair, Greensburg, Pa., chairman. 

The Thursday morning session will be 
opened with reports of committee chait- 
men—William Reisert, Louisville, legis 
lative committee; C. C. Mitchener, Mar'- 
anna, Ark., fire and accident prevention 
committee, and Follett L. Greeno, Roch- 
ester, membership. Next there will be 
the greetings from the American Asso 
ciation of Insurance General Agents by 
its president, Bernard P. Carter, Rich 
mand, Va. 

The session will close with the two 
scheduled symposia on inland marine ané 
surety. Conducting the inland marine 
symposium will be Hamilton Loeb, Chi 
cago, and E. G. Shirpser, manager of the 
all risks and inland marine department 
of the Commercial Union. The surety 
symposium is in charge of Chairman W 
Herbert Stewart, Chicago, who will ope? 
it with a presentation of the report o 
the surety committee. The featured 
speaker will be Vice-President Spence! 
Welton of the Massachusetts Bonding 
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e ) FAITHFUL PERFORMANCE 

The horse has rendered to mankind a service | yond compu ag, ploughing the ground, harvesting his food, carrying his burdens. 

his communications and facing death in his battles, dumbly begging in return, with gentle, pleading eyes, naught save a 
little care and the piainest of rations. | Pe meee Besser A ea 
Surely, if “patient endurance is Godlike,” the be ven with sss and gentle breezes to reward the 
ong suffering patience and loyal enduraz cient friend, the ney Ee a 

LOYALTY GROUP 
Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, New Jersey, organized 1855 Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company organized 1852 
The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company © 1853 | National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company _ 1866 
The Mechanics Insurance Company of Philadelphia «© 1854 | The Concordia Fire Jnsurance Company of Milwaukee “1870 
Superior Fire Insurance Company © 1871 | The Capital Fire Insurance Company - 1886 
The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Company of New York ‘‘ 1874 Commercial Casualty Insurance Company - 1909 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois ee ga 220 Bush Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
CANADIAN DEPARTMENT maak N % SOUTH-WESTERN DEPT. 
461 Bay Street, Toronto, Canada ewark, New Jersey 912 Commerce Street, Dallas, Texas 
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Some people one meets traveling have 
more interest in you than you have in 
them. If in the same car I see a man 
nearby sneeze as if he had hay-fever, 
I do not step up and say: “You are 
sneezing, aren’t you?” as if it weren't 
perfectly self-evident. My answer would 
be: “Yes, for a fact, I am sneezing, and 
will probably sneeze some more.” Of 
course, I could answer: “No, I am not 
sneezing, but just exercising my nose 
and throat,” but that would not be diplo- 
matic. The only other thing to do would 
be not to notice the foolish question at 
all. 

The other day I had an annoying pim- 
ple on my wrist, where a worn cuff had 
irritated my skin. Several times I lifted 
my arm to look at it, going through the 
same motion as one would when exam- 
ining a wrist watch. There are no rules 
against this that I know of. Neverthe- 
less a man observed me closely, and step- 
ping up to me said: “I notice you look- 
ing at your wrist as if you had a wrist 
watch, but you have none.” I told him 
that I was looking at a pimple on my 


wrist and hag satisfy his inquisitiveness, 
proved it to him by going through the 
motion agam. “Oh,” he said, and retired, 


going to sleep shortly, evidently satis- 
fied with the explanation I had given him 
in full. 

There are such people in 
and I suppose it is necessary that there 
should be. Or it might have been his 
way of “approach,” leading up to a con- 
versation. Quien sabe? as the Spaniards 
say. All I have to say is that it is a 
d—f— way of approach, if so. 

Also there is the 
who loudly discusses the day’s news or 
business at breakfast, while others are 
trying tc read their pape rs, before start- 
ing out hustling, and this is the only 
time they have to read their papers. Or 
there is the go-getter type of boss, gen- 
erally young and wearing a spinach type 
of small moustache, on the road for the 
first time to impress the customers and 
his traveling men, old enough to be his 
father. He tries to impress not only his 
poor slaves but the rest of the dining 
room into realizing, like Jack Horner in 
Mother Goose: “What a great boy am 
I!” I ran across one of these kids some 
time ago, and asked him to please hire a 
hall if he wanted to lecture, but that I 
wouldn’t buy any tickets to hear him, 
which was applauded with loud guffaws 
by others in the room, whereupon he 
left in confusion, very much perturbed, 
as he seemed to think he was sitting on 
his throne at headquarters. 

Also there is the new traveling man, 
who has probably never been in a din- 
ing car before, loudly proclaiming his 
choices from the menu to the headwaiter 
or waiter, as if it interested the rest of 
us. In truth, the rest of us hoped he 
would order rat-poison, or that the wait- 
er would bring some disguised in the 
gravy. Then there is the pest who laughs 
loudly and reverberatingly on any and all 
occasions to impress all about him with 
his bonhomie. For all that, as Shakes- 
peare says, he may be a villain. 

Then there is the pest who, if sitting 
at a table with ladies, strangers to him, 
annoys them with overdrawn attentions 
in the way_of passing food to them un- 


the world 


dining room pest 


necessarily. One lady, annoyed by ali 
this, said loudly: “You need not wait 
on me, I am paying the railroad and its 


that.” Whereupon he 


employes to do 


ALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 











shriveled up a little. He had had his 


lesson. 
* * * 
Boosting Trolley Car Revenue 

The Syracuse trolley lines have inaug- 
urated a good plan to encourage citizens 
to use their cars. For the price of one 
fare you get a transfer ticket good to 
transfer to as many lines as you like 
and as many times as you like, between 
certain shopping hours. An _ ingenious 
idea and one that is doubling their 
revenue. 

A thing like that would never be done 
in New York City. It is only done in 
the towns called hick towns by New 
Yorkers. 


). W. Henry Talk 
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company 
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accepting the stock insurance 
as the medium of underwriting our in- 
surance hazards. However, it may not 
be without its benefit to us because it 
may prove to be a very fruitful lesson 
to us for the future to know that the 
stock insurance companies which we rep- 


resent can use the mutuals and recip- 
rocals as a means of defeating the aims 
and purposes of their agents and we 
might, in all justness, turn to them with 
good effect when controversial questions 
arise in the future. 

“Senate Bill 945 was not defeated be- 
cause it did not come out of committee, 
but is only lying dormant and will be 
reintroduced at the next session of the 
legislature. We feel most optimistic 


about its future passage. 
Quotes Hunt’s Position 

_ “Again, the great benefit to the insur- 
ing public of having an insurance man 
as Insurance Commissioner was, in our 
opinion, clearly proven by the fact that 
this bill was sponsored by the Insurance 
Department. Listen to what Commis- 
sioner Hunt had to say about agency 
qualification—'The licensing of the bar- 
ber, the bootblack and the riff raff as 
part time agents in the insurance busi- 
ness is a thing which must stop. If 
there is one thing I intend to do while 
Insurance Commissioner of Pennsyl- 
vania, it is to raise the standard of men 
who are selling insurance in this state.’ 

“What is the next twelve months go- 
ing to show for the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents? Is the 
American Agency System, as has been 
predicted, on the way out? If it is on 
the way out, do not let us blindly con- 
tinue our activities for its maintenance, 
but let us face squarely what the future 
has in store for us. Personally, I can- 
not conceive that we are not in a better 
position for the continuance of the 
American Agency System than we have 
been at any time in the history of our 
organization than we are at present. 
Therefore, it behooves us to get busy in 
a very positive way to bring about a 
better understanding of the need of the 
whole time insurance agent in Pennsyl- 
vania for this association. 

Value of Association Membership 

“*What is everybody’s business is no- 
body’s business.’ That is a truism which 
cannot be gainsaid. Therefore, in the 
ranks of the Pennsylvania Association of 
Insurance Agents, we do not welcome 
the ‘barber, the boot black and the riff 
raff’ heretofore mentioned, but we do 
need, and must make a very earnest ef- 
fort to bring into our ranks, the intelli- 
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gent insurance man. We are insurance 
men, providing protection for others, and 
yet too many of the agents will not give 
the time necessary to protect their own 
business, nor spend the necessary insur- 
ance premium, if you wish to so term it, 
to become a member of the organization 
which is a very bulwark of defense in 
their time of need. If the agent could 
only visualize that in belonging to and 
working with our association, it would 
teach him to realize his individual re- 
sponsibility, his own dignity and _ his 
equality with his fellow men. 

“The want of care does more damage 
than the want of knowledge. I accuse 
the insurance agent who does not sup- 
port his association of a lack of care, 
but I also say to the insurance agent 
whom we are willing to accept into our 
organization that he has through this 
Association an access to knowledge and 
that he should acquire it and _ profit 
thereby 

“Change is inevitable. 
the conduct of the insurance business 
has been gradual but steady. The rela- 
tion of the American Agency System to 
the companies has changed, but through 
it all the success of the stock insurance 
companies has been predicated upon the 
loyalty of the agents constituting the 
American Agency System. We accept 
the change when it is for the betterment 
of the insurance business, but cannot sit 
supinely by and let the changes come 
which might affect our welfare adverse- 
ly. Time and change happeneth to us 
all, and if we accept this, which is a 
truth not to be controverted, we must 
be prepared so that when the going is 
tough we can come through. We must 
have vision, industry, courage and the 
will to do things. We should have a 
carefully planned program and carry it 
through, thereby eliminating haste and 
indecision later on. 


Note Plan Makes Slow 
Assureds Pay in Advance 


When a Houston, Texas, agency 
phoned us, says Cravens, Dargan & Co. 
of Houston, to ask whether several pre- 
mium budget notes had been paid, our 
report included the information that one 
insured had not only paid the current 
month but also a month ahead. “Well,” 
responded the agent, “we'll just have to 
hand it to your note department when 
it comes to collections. That fellow 
would not pay us on open account, so 
we put him on the note plan and now 
he pays in advance!” 


IMPROVED FORM IN USE 
Companies in New Jersey are using a 
new mercantile building (protected) form 
which has all clauses printed on the 
back. Formerly it was necessary to paste 
the forms on the policy. The new form 
saves time, is better looking: 


The change in 
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Lucille M. Parsons Is 
Wed to George Vanderbilt 


Miss Lucille M. Parsons, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Lester Parsons of 
Llewellyn Park, West Orange, N. J., was 
married last Saturday afternoon to 
George Vanderbilt, son of Mrs. Mar- 
garet Emerson of New York and Alfred 
G. Vanderbilt, who was lost when the 
Lusitania sank in 1915. The wedding, one 
of the largest to take place in New Jer- 
sey this year, was held in Broadacres, 
the Parsons’ estate. Mr. Parsons is head 
of Crum & Forster and president of the 
United States Fire and the North River 
The bridal couple will take a trip around 
the world and then make their home at 
Sands Point, L. I. 





HOME CHANGES IN FARM DEPT. 


Russell L. Gordon, for the last year 
special agent of the farm department 0! 
the Home in Kentucky, has been trans- 
ferred to the Chicago office. He is 3 
graduate of Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity and was formerly an adjuster in 
the J. H. Harrison office in Louisville 


Later he was with the General Motors 





Septemb 








Acceptance Corporation on automobile 
adjustments. He is a son of Sam Gor- 
don, well known in Kentucky as a field: 
man. 

Curtis Tartar, who has been with the 
Western farm department of the Home 
in Chicago, has been transferred to the 
Louisville office as special farm —_— 
ment agent. He is the son of John 
tar, an insurance agent at Liberty, Ky. 





TEXAS AUTO PREMIUMS 


The automobile premiums of _ stock 
companies doing business in Texas for 
1934 amounted to $4,458,911. Of thi 
amount over one-fourth, or $1,132,453 
was written by the General Exchange 
Insurance Corporation, which is owne 
by General Motors, and which writes 
the insurance on General Motors cats 
financed by General Motors Acceptance 
Corporation. 
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A Fact your clients 


should know! 


| nsurance in a 





(Stock Company,) written and 





serviced by a responsible insur- 
ance agent, is WORTH MORE 


than any form of cooperative 


insurance involving uncertain 


liability for losses of others. 
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Complete Schedule 
For Brokers’ 


Complete information on the new in- 
surance brokers’ qualification course for 
the State of New York, which is to be 
given for prospective applicants for in- 
surance brokers’ licenses, has been pub- 
lished by the Insurance Society of New 
York. All the lectures will be given in 
the New York Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers room on the second floor of the Na- 
tional Board Building, 85 John Street. 
Many leading insurance men have been 
obtained as lecturers so that the students 
will have the benefit of expert instruction 


in all lines presented. Those who will 
address the class are as follows: 
Edward R. Hardy, secretary, Insur- 


ance Institute of America; Albert N. 
Butler, vice-president, Corroon & Rey- 
nolds, Inc.; Rexford Crewe, superintend- 
ent, production department, Hartford A. 
& I.;: W. W. Ellis, assistant to the pres- 
ident, Insurance Brokers Association of 
New York, Inc.; R. P. Stockham, secre- 
tary, North British & Mercantile; Ev- 
erett W. Fowler, engineer, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters; S. T. Skir- 
row, secretary, Great American; George 
Harrington, independent adjuster; Ar- 
nold Grasse, manager service depart- 
ment, Home of N. Y.; Arthur C. Goer- 
lich, Goerlich & Goerlich. 

Also F. J. Parry, vice-president, Amer- 
ican Surety; G. F. Michelbacher, vice- 


Brok 














of Lectures 
Course Announced 


Amos E. Redding, Aetna Casualty & 
Surety; Carl J. Stephan, manager New 
York casualty branch office, Loyalty 
Group; Chas. J. Haugh, actuary, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters; Thomas F. Harrigan, claim 
department, National Bureau; James H. 
Coburn, vice-president, Travelers Indem- 
nity; John C. Brodsky, assistant mana- 
ger, metropolitan department, Fidelity & 
Casualty; James Elton Bragg, general 
agent, Guardian Life; E. H. O’Connor, 
manager, personal accident and health 
department, United States Casualty. 

Also A. Wesley Barthelmes, manager, 
inland marine department, America Fore 
Group; Gordon H. Smith, assistant vice- 
president, Atlantic Mutual; Herbert L. 
Jamison, Frank & DuBois; A. V. Miller, 
chief accountant, New York Herald 
Tribune; Louis H. Wolff, Morgan & 
Lockwood, attorneys; Floyd R. DuBois, 
Frank & DuBois, and Joseph F. Lawler, 
chief examiner, brokers’ bureau, New 
York Insurance Department. 

The course will begin on September 16 
and end December 30 with the last ex- 
aminations on Friday, January 3, 1936. 
The lectures will be one or two hours’ 
duration, depending on the subject, but 
when a lecture runs only one hour there 
will be two lectures the same evening, 
the hours being from six to eight o’clock. 


president, Great American Indemnity; Following is the complete schedule: 
General 
Date Subject Speaker Time 
1. September 16,1935 (a) History Mr. Hardy 6-7 p.m. 
September 16,1935 (b) State Supervision Mr. Butler 7-8 p.m. 
2. September 20, 1935 Insurers Mr. Crewe 6-8 p:m. 
3. September 23,1935 (a) Cooperative Organizations Mr. Ellis 6-7 p.m. 
September 23,1935 (b) Company Statements and 
Accounts, etc. Mr. Stockham 7-8 p.m. 
Fire Insurance 
4. September 27,1935 (a) The Risk ] 6-7 p.m. 
September 27,1935 (b) Hazards ' Mr. Fowler 7-8 p.m. 
5. September 30,1935 (a) Protection | 6-7 p.m. 
September 30, 1935 (b) Method of Development of 
Business by Companies Mr. Ellis 7-8 p.m. 
6. October 4, 1935 Rates Mr. Skirrow 6-8 p.m. 
7. October 7, 1935 | Standard Fire Insurance ) 6-8 p.m. 
. October 11, 1935 “ste 
9. October 14,1935 | heen | ; 
™ —" Forms, Clauses, ; i Harrington 6-8 p.m. 
e Endorsements 
Game SS Fire Loss Adjustments | 6-8 p.m. 
12. October 25, 1935 (a) Side Lines (General) Mr. Grasse 6-7 p.m. 
October 25, 1935 (b) Automobile, Fire, 
Theft and Collision Mr. Goerlich 7-8 p.m. 
13. October 28, 1935 Side Lines Mr. Grasse 6-8 p.m. 
Examination—Wednesday, October 30, 1935 
Casualty Insurance 
14. November 1,1935 (a) History Mr. Crewe 6-7 p.m. 
November 1,1935 (b) Burglary and Plate Glass Mr. Parry 7-8 p.m. 
15. November 4, 1935 Workmen’s Compensation Mr. Michelbacher 6-8 p.m. 
16. November 8, 1935 Miscellaneous Public and 
Contingent Liability, etc. Mr. Redding 6-8 p.m. 
17. November 15, 1935 Automobile Insurance Mr. Stephan 6-8 p.m. 
18. November 18, 1935 Rate Making and Merit 
Rating Mr. Haugh 6-8 p.m. 
19. November 22, 1935 Claim Adjustments Mr. Harrigan 6-8 p.m. 
20. November 25,1935 (a) Steam Boiler, Flywhcel, etc. } 
November 25, 1935 (b) Inspection, Engineering, PvE Cob 6-7 p.m. 
Prevention & + re 7-8 p.m. 
21. November 29, 1935 Surety Mr. Brodsky 6-7 p.m. 
22. December 2,1935 (a) Life Insurance Mr. Bragg 6-7 p.m. 


New York Exchange 
Adopts Pro Rata Rule 


OTHER CHANGES ARE VOTED 





Executive Committee Reports Comple- 
tion of Transfer of Inspection 


Work From N. Y. Board 





Adoption of the proposed rule, as pub- 
lished in these columns last week, pro- 
viding for pro rata reduction of insur- 
ance on single locations, was voted by 
the New York Fire Insurance Exchange 
at its monthly meeting on Wednesday, 
with one minor clarifying change, as fol- 
lows: 

“(b) Policies written for more than one year 
when subject to term rule: For reductions made 
during the first year earned premium thereon 
shall be charged for at pro rata of the annual 
rate; for reductions made after the first year, 
pro rata of the term rate.” 

The Exchange also adopted a new rule 
for insurance on pro rata unearned or 
unexpired premiums, reading as follows: 

“Insurance on pro rata unearned or unexpired 
premiums takes same rates, rules and commis- 
sions as the coverage to which the insured pre- 
miums apply. Specific policy or item is re- 
quired. Reducing amount clause required auto- 
matically reducing amount of insurance, and pre- 
mium shall be based upon average amount of 
insurance in force during the policy term.” 

Section 15 of the agreement covering 
cancellations was struck out inasmuch as 
all of the provisions of such section are 
completely covered in the general rules. 
Differences between Exchange rules and 
rules in other divisions on multiple loca- 
tion risks was referred to an enlarged 
special committee on rates and rating 
methods for writing of multiple location 
risk policies and floaters. 


Chaneve in classification of Darby. 
Leith Co.. Inc., agency from Class 3 
membership to Manhattan and Bronx 


agency was reported. 
Amendment on Voting Rights 


Amendment to agreement was adopted 
as per circular of September 4 providing 
for designation by voting members of 
representatives to answer roll call and 
exercise the privilege of voting and re- 
stricting such privileges to such desig- 
nated representatives. 

Completion of transfer of inspection 
work and inspection report work of the 
survey bureau of the New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters to the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange ‘was reported 
by the executive committee as per re- 
port which follows: 

“Prior to July 1, 1935, the New York Board 

of Fire Underwriters, through its survey bureau, 
operated an inspection department and inspec- 
tion report department for the companies cov- 
ering risks in New York City, costing the com- 
panies approximately $100,000 per annum. 
_ “Commencing July 1, 1933, all of this inspec- 
tion work and inspection report work was con- 
ducted under the supervision of the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange under an agreement 
whereby the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers reimbursed the Exchange monthly for 
all expenses involved and transferred without 
cost all data and equipment appurtenant to the 
transferred work, with the important provision 
that such reimbursement for expenses was to 
gradually diminish and to cease entirely by 
July 1, 1935. 

“With the expiration of this two-year period 
the transfer has been completed without increase 
in the floor space occupied by the Exchange 
and with a decrease in the payroll of the Ex- 
change amounting to approximately $16,000 per 
annum. 


“The net saving to the companies resulting 
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Sydney G. Harnett of the insurance 
firm of Harnett Bros., Inc., 123 Willian 
Street, is one of the candidates for rp. 


election to the N. Y. C. Board of Alder. [ 


men whose fate at the primaries, Sep- 
tember 17, will be watched with interes 
by insurance people. Mr. Harnett has 
been in the insurance business in Ney 
York his entire business life—specializ. 
ing mostly in bonds. He is now Serving 
the unexpired term of James F. Kiernay 
as a member of the Board of Aldermen 
of the 41st Aldermanic District—1l6th As. 
sembly District—Brooklyn. 

His campaign literature mentions the 
following organization memberships: 
Knights of Pythias, captain of the Re- 
serve Corps, Masons, Foresters, Moose, 
Elk, Order Brith Sholem, American 
Legion and Allied Civic League, among 
others. He is also vice-president of the 
United Jewish Appeal for German Refu- 
gees. 

a + ok 

Stuart H. Richardson, president of F. 
F. Richardson, Inc., 123 William Street, 
is now the proud father of a baby girl, 
born a week ago today. Mr. Richard- 
son’s younger brother, William C., who 
is vice-president of the agency, became 
a father a month ago. Both brothers 
are enjoying the dignity of parenthood 
The new arrival being a girl, Stuart H 
Richardson will be unable to return the 
compliment paid him by his brother who 
named his baby boy Stuart. 

* * 


George A. Shevlin, who until a few 
months ago conducted the Shevlin Agen- 
cy, Inc., at 107 William Street, New 
York, early this week was reported seri- 
ously ill. He was stricken while vaca- 
tioning at Saratoga and was taken to the 
Glens Falls Hospital at Glens Falls, 
where it was expected he would undergo 
an operation this week. 

: - s* 

H. Lester Heistad, president of the 
Brooklyn Insurance Brokers’ Association, 
and Mrs. Heistad are sailing September 
21 on the Monarch of Bermuda for 4 
two weeks’ vacation. The trip is in cele 
bration of their tenth wedding anniver- 
sary. 








from this transfer of work and the consolidation 
of the New York Board survey bureau inspec 
tion department with that of the Exchange 's 
thus approximately $116,000 per annum.” 





December 2, 1935 


Insurance Mr. O’Connor 7-8 p.m 
Examination—Wednesday, December 4, 1935 
23. December 6, 1935 
24. December 9,1935 } Inland Marine Insurance Mr. Barthelmes 6-8 p.m 
25. December 13,1935 |} 
26. December 16, 1935 Marine Insurance Mr. Smith 6-8 p.m 
The Broker 
Insurance Broker’s Office 
27. December 20, 1935 and the Insurance Trans- 
action Mr. Goerlich 6-8 p.m 
28. December 23,1935 (a) Production Mr. Jamison 6-7 p.m 
December 23, 1935 (b) Insurance from the Client’s 
Viewpoint Mr. Miller 7-8 pm 
29. December 27, 1935 The Law and the Insurance 
Broker Mr. Wolff 6-8 p.m 
30. December 30,1935 (a) Scope of Broker’s Service 
and Responsibility Mr. DuBois 6-7 p.m 
December 30,1935 (b) The Broker and the State 
Department Mr. Lawler 7-8 p.m & 


Examination—Friday, January 3, 1956 


(b) Accident and Health 
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oon mpulsory Auto 
Act Branded a Racket 


n. Y. BROKERS GET BOTH SIDES 








Commissioner Harnett, Gay Gleason, 
Henry S. Ives Participate in Sym- 
posium at 60 John St. Meeting 


Several hundred New York insurance 
brokers heard the compulsory automo- 
bile liability insurance law now operating 
in Massachusetts branded as a political 
racket and as a “pay as you kill” system 
at a meeting held Wednesday night at 
60 John Street under the auspices of the 
General Brokers Association of Metro- 
politan District, Inc. The occasion was 
a symposium on the subject of compul- 
sory auto insurance in New York State, 
precipitated by the campaigning for such 
a law by Charles A. Harnett, state com- 
missioner of motor vehicles, and the in- 
vestigation now being conducted by a 
joint legislative committee into all phases 
of automobile insurance. 

Speakers were Gay Gleason, Boston 


attorney; Henry Swift Ives, special 
counsel, Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives, and Commissioner 


Harnett, who has been in office for a 
dozen years and has done constructive 
work in advocating safety measures. 


Harnett Open-Minded on Subject 


The subject was introduced by Paul 
Simon, General Brokers’ president, who 
said that Commissioner Harnett was 
present in an informative capacity; that 
he wished to get the attitude of insur- 
ance people toward the enactment of a 
compulsory law, and that while his own 
mind was definitely made up as to the 
need for such a law he was willing to 
listen to arguments advanced against it. 
Furthermore, if convinced that he was 


_on the wrong track he would be the first 


‘to admit that compulsory insurance 
would not solve the state’s accident 
problem. 


Speaking informally and not in debate 
the commissioner emphasized that he did 
not claim in his much discussed Green- 
port, N. Y., address before the volunteer 
firemen that compulsory automobile in- 
But he 
does maintain that the law will not in- 
crease accidents and that it will provide 
the needed protection for innocent vic- 
tims of automobile accidents. The pres- 
ent financial responsibility law in New 
York State is not the solution, in his 
opinion, as “it locks the barn after the 
horse is stolen.” He said he had advo- 
cated that it be either amended or re- 
moved from the statute books. 

Specifically Commissioner Harnett’s 
compulsory proposal is for personal in- 
jury liability of $2,500 to $5,000 and prop- 
erty damage of $200 with a $25 or $50 
deductible clause, which feature is “to 
correct one of the outstanding defects 
in the Massachusetts law.” He has advo- 
cated development of premium rates by 
a board composed of private carrier rep- 
resentatives, Superintendent of Insur- 
ance and Commissioner of Motor Vehi- 
cles; also a board of appeals and pos- 
sibly establishment of a competitive state 
fund. 

The dark side of the compulsory pic- 
ture was presented first by Mr. Gleason, 
who has been in the thick of the Bay 
State controversy, and then by Mr. Ives 
who has delivered many speeches against 
compulsory insurance. One of the lat- 
ter’s telling phrases was that “the whole 
case for compulsory insurance is built 
on the premise that the state is not able 
to control its highway accident situa- 
tion.” : 

Mr. Gleason said that since the Massa- 
chusetts law’s enactment the entire pop- 
ulace has become claim-minded; that it 
as proven anything but a safety meas- 
ure; that “insurance dodgers” were esti- 
mated at around 15,000, and that it has 
developed into a political racket. Court 
congestion is frightful, rates politically 
made, he said. Even the most ardent 
advocates of the law in 1927, he con- 
cluded, are now favoring its repeal. 








PROTEST COMMISSION ACTION 

Members of the Brooklyn Fire Agents 
Association held their first meeting of 
the fall season on Monday in Brooklyn. 
There was a good attendance and Presi- 
dent William J. Manning presided. The 
chief subject of discussion was the move 
of the Mortgage Commission of the 
State of New York in taking from many 
agents and brokers control of insurance 
on property now supervised by the Com- 
mission and placing it in the hands of a 
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“favored” 


so-called 
The association 
voted to send representatives to the joint 


limited number of 
brokers and one agency. 


meeting to discuss this whole subject 
which was held at the Hotel Bossert on 
Wednesday. 


Oscar Sia N ow With The 
Central Fire Agency, Inc. 


Oscar Snow, who formerly conducted 
his own inland marine agency under the 


age 27 


name of Snow & Son, has joined the 
staff of the Central Fire Agency, Inc., 
92 William Street, where he will serve 
in a production capacity in connection 
with all lines. 

SQUARE CLUB MEETS SEPT. 16 
The Insurance Square Club of New 
York will hold its first meeting of the 
fall season Monday evening, September 
16, at Block Hall. Vice-President Al. 
Mezey has arranged entertainment that 
will include the shoving of tv o “ialkies.” 
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The Prospect File and the Agent 


The prospect file is one of the agent's most valuable assets, for 


it provides the nucleus on which his business is built. 


Just as important, however, is his ability to provide adequate 
insurance protection, and the agent with the full facilities of the 


GREAT AMERICAN 


is at an advantage because he can serve his entire prospect list 


by using this one organization. 


Great American 7 x 


Group of 
Insurance Companies 


New Pork 


CHICAGO + MONTREAL «+ 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE 








Great AMERICAN INDEMNITY Co. 
ROCHESTER AMERICAN INSURANCE Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS Fire & MARINE 
INSURANCE Co. 
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NATIONAL UNION 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“The way we do things, not just 
the way we say things, is always 
the measure of our sincerity.” 


Anon. 
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Good 
Agency 
Company 




















Sullivan on Company “Exams” 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ployed to represent the Department. In 
Chicago he conferred on this subject with 
Commissioner Read of Oklahoma, who is 
chairman of committee on examinations. 

Commissioner Sullivan was an insur- 
ance producer in San Francisco, member 
of the Brokers Exchange, prior to the 
war. He entered the service as an en- 
listed man in naval aviation. After the 
war he went to Seattle and entered the 
insurance and real estate business, or- 


Sullivan in Angler Role 





Left to Right: 
Supt.; W. A. Sullivan; Otto Patterson, 


Henry Brace, Alberta 


V. P. American Auto. Photo Taken on 
Fishing Trip, Respite From Canadian 
Commissioners’ Convention 


ganizing William A. Sullivan & Co. 
There he bought seventy-nine acres of 
property in a good location and sold ali 
of it; so he is not worrying about prob- 
lems of keeping the wolf from the door. 

Ninety days after he became commis- 
sioner he tossed out of the state a life 
insurance company whose real estate was 
overvalued in the company’s financial 
statements filed with the Washington 
Department. Sullivan made a trip to the 
home city of the company to look at the 
real estate personally and saw it in com- 
pany with its officers. He acted immce- 
diately. 

Newspaper Attack 


Next he attracted attention—and a lot 
of it—by refusing to accept cut rates 
filed by one of the smaller fire insurance 
companies. The general agent of that 
company went to the Seattle Post-Intel- 
ligencer and called Sullivan names, say- 
ing he was preventing people of the state 
from getting insurance at “reasonable 
rates,” and was discriminating against a 
company because it was small and had 
no influence. For three days the P. 1. 
attacked him under flaring headlines. 
Sullivan refused to answer the attack at 
the moment, but flew all night in an 
aeroplane to the city where the company 
had its head office; told the officers he 
was justified in his action and was going 
to throw the company out of the state; 
did so; went into the newspaper office 
with the assistant attorney general of 
the state, the Department actuary and 
another man; told the editor that he was 
in ignorance of the insurance business, 
was yellow, and gave him all the facts 
about the situation, saying: “You can 
print all these things, but you won't.” 
They were not printed, but the attacks 
immediately stopped, the editorial execu- 
tive in question is no longer on the job, 
and Sullivan and the Hearst papers are 
now friends. 





Personal Property Floater Leads 


To More Problems In Chicago 


Complications have arisen over the 
application of the new rules of the Chi- 
cago Board of Fire Underwriters gov- 
erning the personal property floater, ac- 
cording to A. L. Kirkpatrick in an article 
in the Chicago Journal of Commerce. 
The tangle is due, it is said, to the fact 
that some agencies do not represent the 
same companies for inland marine risks 
that they do for fire insurance. Dis- 
cussing this new problem the article says 
further: 

Their marine companies already have 
their full quota of four supervising met- 
ropolitan agents allowed under the rules 
of the Chicago board, so that only one 
marine agent can be appointed as a 
“supervising marine office” in line with 
the new board rules. 

The subject was the main order of 
business before a special meeting of the 
executive board of the Chicago Insur- 
ance Agents. Association held last 
Wednesday. While no action was taken 
at the meeting, some agents are inclined 
to lay considerable stress upon the im- 
portance of the question due to the 
fact, they argue, that it involves the 
whole question of the freedom of the 
inland marine business from the restric- 
tion of the fire companies. Other agents, 
less concerned with the inland marine 
business, are inclined to minimize the im- 
portance of the question. 


Text of Section Causing Difficulty 


The difficulty arises over section six 
of the Chicago board’s rules which read 
as follows: 

“The contract may only be signed and 
issued by (1) metropolitan supervising 


agent members of the Chicago board in 
companies which they represent as 
agents and for which they are author- 
ized and registered with the board for 
the issuance of fire insurance contracts; 
and (2) a single supervising marine of- 
fice for the company which office need 
not be a member of the Chicago board 
(i. e. one such agency in addition to 
those permitted under the agency limi- 
tation rule) but must be registered with 
the Chicago board under an application 
form specified and approved by the board 
of directors and in which the company 
and the executives of the supervising 
marine office agree to subject themselves 
to the rules and regulations of the board 
governing this contract.” 

It appears that while several individ- 
uals who are members of the executive 
committee of the Inland Marine Under- 
wrtiers Association agreed informally to 
the plan which the Chicago board put 
into effect on September 1, the I. M. 

". A. as a body never agreed to any 
such action. Now some of the inland 
marine companies are balking at being 
registered with the board. 





DIXIE MASTER KIN WITH HOME 
Miss Lillian Sundstrom, daughter of 
the master of the Dixie, lauded for his 
heroism when the ship was caught on 
French Reef, is an employe of the Home 
in the control department at the head 
office on William Street, New York. One 
of the passengers, Miss Wallack, visited 
Miss Sundstrom at the Home office to 
express her appreciation of the heroism 
of Captain Sundstrom and the crew on 
arrival here by train from Florida. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—__ 


INsuRANce 
Sterling 
3 Spite 
LUDLUM, BENDER & SIMMON; 
Incorporated 


11 WEST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK CiTy 


————— 
Great American Opens 
Pittsburgh Service Office 


The Great American group has Opened 
a service office for all its companies at 
1610 Commonwealth Building Pittsburgh 
with Donald E. Maclay, superintendent 
of agencies for all the companies in 
charge. For the Great American In. 
demnity the office will be headquarters 
for Ross L. Martin, manager of the 
branch office; Willet H. Drake, field rep- 
resentative; Thomas H. Bivin, claim ad- 
juster, and James W. Correll, inspector 

Charles O. Markle and Smith M. Wil, 
son, special agents of the fire compa- 
nies, and Edwin L. Keller, manager of 
the branch office of the Great American 
will also have headquarters in this office 








North Star Insurance Co. 


Issues Strong Statement 


Semi-annual figures of the North Star 
show satisfactory results. With bonds 
cn an amortized basis, which is some- 
what less than market quotations, and 
stocks at market, assets are $3,443,881, 
an increase of $144,790. Surplus to pol- 
icyholders is $2,311,639, an increase of 
$195,219. 

The strength of the company is ind- 
cated by the fact that its surplus to 
policyholders is nearly 70% of its total 
assets and more than two and one-half 
times its unearned premiums. Operations 
of the company are confined to fire 
treaty reinsurance. It is a member of 
the General Reinsurance group. 





Expect Abolition of Auto 
Charges in Philadelphia 


_ The belief is current in Philadelphia 
insurance circles that the Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association shortly will an- 
nounce the abolition of the automobile 
charge for Philadelphia. This belief is 
predicated on the fact that the charge 
has been eliminated in central Pennsyl- 
vania and recently was abolished in New 
Jersey. At present six cents is added to 
the fire rate where automobiles are kept 
in garages under homes in Philadelphia 
Insurance men feel that the elimina- 
tion of this annoying charge elsewhere, 
plus the low loss ratio in Philadelphia 
is a certain indication that this charge 
will soon be a thing of the past there. 


AUGUSTUS PEROW DIES 
Augustus Perow, special agent of the 
Northern Assurance and London 
Scottish for Maine and New Hampshire, 
died on Wednesday of last week at his 
home in Bath, Me., following an illness 
of several weeks. He was 51 years old. 
Before becoming a fieldman he had been 
associated for years with the James B. 
Drake & Sons agency at Bath. Surviv- 
ing are his widow, four sons and two 
daughters. 


TALKS ON H.O.L.C. RISKS 

George McG. Goodridge, regional st- 
pervisor at New York of the Stock Com- 
pany Association, on Monday addresse 
the members of the Suburban New York 
Field Club at their meeting in New York 
City. He spoke of the operation of the 
association in writing insurance on prop 
erties mortgaged to the H.O.L.C. whose 
owners fail to insure them. 
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Cigarette Smoking On Cruises 
Adds Greatly to Fire Hazards 


A fire insurance man aboard ship mak- 
ing a southern cruise was resting in his 
cabin one afternoon. He thought he 
smelled smoke, like the burning of rags; 
there was a knock on his door and open- 
ing it, he saw the chief officer and chief 
steward. They looked about and said, 
“Thank you, we are just inspecting the 
rooms.” Still smelling smoke, the insur- 
ance man watched them go to the next 
cabin and knock. There was no response 
so they opened the door with a pass key 
and out came a cloud of smoke. “An- 
other d—ned cigarette,” muttered the 
chief steward as the chief officer seized 
a fire extinguisher and put out the blaze, 
which was confined to a bed. The loss 
was small and none of the other passen- 
cers realized what had happened. ; 
" Discussing the fire later on, the in- 
surance man was told by the two officers 
that they have at least one such fire on 
each trip, particularly during the cruise 
season, caused by “landlubbers” thinking 
they are tossing cigarette stubs over- 
board and not realizing they are liable 
to be blown into open portholes and 
start fires. 

“You will observe,” said the first of- 
ficer, “that we have receptacles along 
the deck rail for matches, cigarette stubs, 
etc., but passengers won’t use them; they 
just throw them on the decks or try to 
toss them overboard. Little do they real- 
ize the danger to which they subject 
themselves and all the other passengers 
and crew. Cigarette smoking is one of 
cur greatest worries. We can’t say too 
much to the passengers as it would be 
resented and we would get into trouble, 
and if we tried to enforce rules we would 
soon receive much unfavorable advertis- 
ing by people who are too blind to real- 
ize it is only for the safety of them- 
selves.” 

“Cigarette smoking is worse among 
cruise passengers than the regulars and 
especially since smoking is general 
ameng women,” remarked the chief stew- 
ard. “Of late there are four to five or 
more women to every man. 

“Our captain is very strict as to clean- 
liness and fire dangers. If he sees a 
cigar or cigarette stub iaying about there 
is sure to be trouble for the chief officer 
or me, according to where the stub is 
found, and it keeps us busy watching 
this and well, you saw just a little while 
ago what a cigarette stub can do. 

“We have a good, seaworthy ship, a 
fine captain and crew and we are not 
worried about the ordinary dangers of 
the sea. But fire—ah! that is something 
else. Every seafaring man dreads the 
call of fire and especially the panic that 
may result among passengers. The lat- 
ter is more feared than the fire itself. 
How can we solve this problem; how 





COLUMBIA UNIV. FIRE COURSE 


_ Columbia University will conduct a fire 
imsurance course this fall to be given 
from 7 to 8:40 o’clock on Wednesday 
evenings, beginning October 2. The in- 
Structor will be Prentiss B. Reed, inde- 
pendent adjuster. Mr. Reed will also 
give a course on fire loss adjustments in 
the spring. The tuition for each course 
18 $20 and in addition there is a univer- 
sity fee of $5 or $10, depending on the 
number of points for which the course 
counts, 





UNDERWRITERS’ GOLF MEET 


The Underwriters’ Golf Association 
will hold its fall tournament at Wykagy] 
Country Club, New Rochelle, N. Y., on 
Tuesday, October 1. Formed in 1913, 
this organization is the oldest of the in- 
surance golf associations and is com- 
Posed largely of insurance executives. 
resent officers are as follows: president, 
Carl F. Sturhahn; vice-president, Robert 

arbour, and secretary-treasurer, L. 
meron. 


can we make passengers conscious of the 
dangers of careless smoking and the pos- 
sible loss of life?” 

“That,” remarked the insurance man, 
‘is our problem also, but how to solve 
it is the great question.” 

When there is a disaster at sea, new 
iaws are sought. There is a great cry 
and investigations started, but many oi 
those same men and women won’t obey 
the present laws or even exercise ordi- 
nary care. Some even resent any at- 
tempt to enforce the existing provisions 
for their safety. 


DEPENDABLE INSURANCE SINCE 1863 


DONALD CONRAD ENDEMANN 


Word has reached William Street from 
Paris of the arrival of Donald Conrad 
Endemann, 8 pounds, born in Southamp- 
ton, England, to Mr. and Mrs. C. T. 
Endemann. Mr. Endemann is assistant 
manager of the central office for conti- 
nental Europe at 37 Rue Vivienne, Paris, 
of the American Foreign Insurance As- 
sociation. Both Mr. and Mrs. Endemann 
have many friends in this country, he 
having been connected for some years 
with the head office of the A.F.I.A. in 
New York. 





BOARD SEEKS NEW MEMBERS 

The Bergen County, N. J., Association 
of Insurance Agents is conducting an in- 
tensive drive for new members and is 
tied with the Passaic County Association. 
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R. M. DARK SPECIAL FOR ATLAS 

The Atlas appointed 
R. M. Dark as special agent in Virginia 
and North will be 
associated with Special Agent Hugh W 
Kirkpatrick. He has been with the North 
Carolina Rating and Inspection 


Assurance has 


Carolina where he 


sureau 
for many years and recently was at 
Asheville, N. C., where he was special 
agent and rating inspector for that sec- 
tion. He will have headquarters in Ashe- 
ville and Richmond, Va. 


N. B. BASSETT ON CRUISE 
N. B. Bassett, treasurer of the Fire 
Companies’ Adjustment Bureau, sailed 
last Saturday for the Pacific Coast via 
the Panama Canal. He will return to 
New York by the overland route. 
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The agent who represents a company 


of.the Fireman’s Fund Group can offer 


nationwide facilities for writing prac- 


tically every form of insurance except 


life. He can sell with unbounded conf- 


dence and assurance, knowing that the 


policies of these companies are — 
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Revised Participation Percentages 
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Of Companies On H. O. L.C. Risks 


Joseph Button, secretary and manager 
of the Stock Company Association, has 
issued a list of members and revised par- 
ticipation percentage of each company as 
approved by the Home Owners’ Loan 


Corporation. Members of 


the 


Stock 


Company Association handle the fire in- 
surance on H.O.L.C. risks where the as- 
sured has failed to provide coverage and 
where the H.O.L.C. has taken title to the 


property itself. 


Following is the revised 


list of company percentages, but with the 


underwriters’ agencies omitted: 


Name of Company 
Aetna 
Agricultural 
Allemannia Fire 
Alliance 
American 
American Alliance 
American Eagle 
American Equitable 
American General 
American Indemnity 
American National Fire 
Anchor 
Atlantic Fire 


Automobile of Hartford... ............- 


Baltimore American 
Baltimore National 


Bankers Fire and Marine............-. 
Bankers & Shippers............+-+ee0- 


Birmingham Fire 


Birmingham Fire of Pennsylvania...... 


Camden Fire 
Capital Fire 
Carolina 


Central Fire of Baltimore. ...........-. 


Central States Fire 


Citizens of New Jersey...........+.++- 


City of New York 
Columbia Fire 
Commerce 
Concordia Fire 
Connecticut Fire 
Continental 
County Fire 


Detroit Fire & Marine.......--..-+++-- 


Detroit National 
Dixie Fire 


Dubuque Fire & Marine............... 
East & West of New Haven........... 


Empire State 


Equitable Fire & Marine.............. 
York ee were eee ee eeeee 


Excelsior of New 
Farmers Fire 
Fidelity- Phenix 


Fidelity & Guaranty Fire.............. 
Fire Association of Philadelphia....... 


Fireman’s Fund 
Firemen’s 
First American 
First National 
Franklin Fire 
Franklin National 
Fulton Fire 
General of America 
Georgia Home 


Gernee Wink | Maries occ icciccs oscncce 


Falls 


Glens 


Oe Rr 


Globe & Rutgers 
Granite State 
Great American 
Great Eastern Fire 
Gulf Insurance 
Hanover Fire 
Harmonia Fire 
Hartford Fire 


Homestead Fire 


Importers & Exporters...........-.00+ 
Indiana Insurance Co............+++.4: 
Insurance Company of North America.. 
Ins. Co. of the State of Pennsylvania. . 


Iowa Fire 
Knickerbocker 
Lafayette Fire 
Lumbermen’s 

Maryland 


Massachusetts Fire & Marine.......... 


Mechanics’ 


Mechanics & Traders................. 


Memphis Fire 


Merchants Fire of New York.......... 


Merchants Fire 


Merchants Fire of Indiana............. 


Merchants 
Merchants 
Mercury 


Michigan Fire & Marine. ...cscccsccces 


Milwaukee Mechanics 


Minneapolis Fire & Marine............ 


Monarch Fire 


National-Ben Franklin ............ ase 
National Fire of Hartford............. 


National Liberty 
National Reserve 
National Security ............00: 
National Union Fire 

New Brunswick Fire 
New England Fire 
New 
New Jersey 
New _ 
New 
POINER DG ccccccecee: 
North Carolina Home 
North River 
Northern 


Percentage 


-6256 


.3760 
1.0629 
.2164 
.0940 


1.6068 


Northwestern Fire & Marine........... -4153 
oN EE ee ea eer .2144 
Ferrer ee er ret .7052 
ES a ere «1915 
SE pe cara dae keh 6d ée ere -0392 
Philadelphia Fire & Marine............ .7403 
Philadelphia National ...............+. -0827 
CE haan can ab rams oan bdab anid e ad 1.3686 
POE TOUR. nc ncwbst'eatecet eae ckeres -0702 
Peoterred Risk Fire o.600cccccccccscces -0028 
Providence Washington ............... -9017 
Ce Ce CEE nets. codderinncenewaes .0490 
SE Ge wcennnés <:c00ncetenncce’ .2169 
Reliance of Philadelphia .............. .3036 
Pr BED eneedsovsccceaeee ce 7295 
i dk. S aan win ad wae kee x 6 .7847 
DL ccrnteaeekseweseciesankeneee 2403 
POEMMNNOE DOUICIEE isi ccc cucveseaesas 4670 
Saint Paul Fire & Marine............. 1.5854 
St. Louis Fire & Marine............0. .0378 
Security of New Haven............... 1.0900 
ERR eee 2843 
EE ND ich pi dina's Conca e Weie wea .0491 
Fe ee rey ee eee 1252 
Southern Fire of New York........... 1853 


Springfield Fire & Marine............. 1.9526 


I Seer hi is inte ach ucwaibikie 5574 
Standard Fire of New Jersey........... 6443 
eee RRR ae .5935 
DMN 6d: aces cl virial G ded ode oe were alesd 3611 
er er eee mre ie -0014 
et .1811 
DE EE be xenicsepsehadnanewns 1.9569 
WN EE OO eo cdrscewarsendénnnsens .4109 


i CD 6 ois aussiageaewaan 2.0839 


Virginia Fire & Marine............... .1842 
Washington Assurance ............... -0406 
Pree 1.0579 
Western & Southern Fire ............. .0353 
WOGee Dire OH MERGING. occ ccc cicvecese .4146 


TO MAKE SURVEY OF RICHMOND 
Representatives of fire companies do- 
ing business with the city of Richmond, 
Va., have agreed to make a survey with 
a view of determining the actual insur- 
ance needs of the city and the cost of 
carrying the insurance. They hope to be 
able to make a report some time early 
in October to a committee of the city 
council which has been considering a 
plan for the city to carry its own insur- 
ance. The plan calls for the setting up 
of a reserve fund for the purpose. Al- 
ready, upward of $175,000 is in hand. 





CHAS. J. WILLIAMS A VISITOR 


Charles J. Williams, state agent of the 
North British & Mercantile in Texas, 
was at the New York home office last 
week after attending the Blue Goose con- 
vention at Atlantic City. He is most 
loyal gander of the South Texas Pond. 
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Harris Gang Involved In 
Another British Fire Loss 


The Harris gang of arsonists was men- 
tioned when allegations relating to a 

re at the premises of the late Willie 
Clarkson, Britain’s most famous theatri- 
cal costumer and wigmaker, were refer- 
red to in the High Court of Appeal, 
London. Three interlocutory appeals 
came before Lord Justice Roche and 
Justice Swift. 

Counsel Paull appeared for Robert F. 
Kidson, the administrator pendente litem 
of the estate of Mr. Clarkson. Mr. Kid- 
son was defendant in three actions by 
London Assurance, Thomas Adair, and 
other Lloyd’s underwriters, and the Brit- 
ish Equitable Assurance Co. Counsel said 
he now appealed against the refusal of 
Justice Porter to order certain particu- 
lars and points of claim delivered by 
the plaintiffs in each case against him. 
The statements of claim alleged that 
the late Mr. Clarkson insured his busi- 
ness premises with the plaintiffs, that a 
fire broke out there on September 5, 1931, 
and that it was deliberately caused by 
Mr. Clarkson in order to defraud the 
plaintiffs. 





PEARL OPENS PHILA. OFFICE 


The Pearl-American Fleet Tuesday 
opened its Middle department headquar- 
ters at 525 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
The building, formerly the home office of 
the Commonwealth Casualty, has been 
completely renovated and remodeled. The 
building will serve as headquarters for 
the states of Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland and the District of Columbia. 
The offices were filled with fleral trib- 
utes and visitors. Leaders of the insur- 
ance business in Philadelphia were pres- 
ent to extend felicitations to P. H. Mell, 
manager, and A. T. Herkness, assistant 
manager. 





PROMINENT DIRECTOR DIES 

George H. Smith, vice-president and 
general manager of the Canada Perma- 
nent Mortgage Corp., director of the 
Continental Life and a member of the 
Canadian advisory board of the Sun In- 
surance Office, Ltd., of England, died 
suddenly recently. Mr. Smith was 
prominent in financial affairs generally 
and was president of the Land Mortgage 
Companies of Ontario in 1924-25 and of 
the Dominion Mortgage and Investments 
Association in 1926-27. 





Written Waiver of Policy Clause 
Necessary to Validate Change 


On July 2, 1930, the Agricultural and 
another insurance company each issued 
a standard fire policy in New York City 
to Sarah L. Mapu as owner of a de- 
scribed dwelling. The policies contained 
the usual clauses as to interest of 
sured as owner in fee simple and neces- 
sity for written waiver of provisions. 

On April 14, 1932, the insured conveyed 
the property to one John Fontecchio. No 
written agreement waiving the change of 
ownership clause was added to the poli- 
cies. On May 30, 1931, a fire occurred 
and Sarah L. Mapu sued the companies 
to recover, not as owner, but as the 
holder of a purchase money mortgage. 

The New York Appellate Division re- 
versed an order of Special Term deny- 
ing the companies’ motion for judgment 
and granted the motion for the following 
reasons: 

An insurer is entitled to know who has 
the title to, or an interest in, property 
proposed for insurance, to the end that 
it may determine whether or not to enter 
into or continue a contract of insurance. 
Here it was willing to contract with the 
plaintiff as owner, but it did not follow 
that it would have been willing to do so 
with the new owner. This element being 


in- 


material to the risk, the court upheld the 
provision as to its avoidance. 

The plaintiff, however, alleged waiver 
of the provision or estoppel. She said 
she requested the companies’ agent to 
make the necessary indorsements to pro- 
tect her interest and that he promised to 
mail her the necessary certificates to be 
attached to and endorsed upon the poli- 
cies, but never did so. This was denied 
by the agent, but for the purposes of 
the case the court accepted plaintiff's 
statement as true. 

The policies were never surrendered to 
the agent and were retained in plaintiff's 
possession without indorsement for more 
than a year, up to and including the time 
of the fire. Under these circumstances 
the court held plaintiff could not recover. 
The plaintiff relied upon an oral agree- 
ment waiving the change of ownership 
provision. The court said: “The very 
purpose of requiring a writing is to pre- 
vent the interposition of such a conten- 
tion, dependent as it is on the issue of 
credibility.” . 

The great weight of authority is that, 
even though an agent has agreed to waive 
such a provision after the policy has had 
a valid inception, but has not done so 
in writing, where the policy requires such 
writing as the sole means of effecting 
Waiver, it is void. 


— SSS 
NEW MOVE IN MO. RATE Caspr 


Brief Is Filed Holding Comprom; 
Pps: se 

Agreement Will Give Attorneys Fees 

of Nearly $4,000,000 

Renewing his efforts to cut into the 
Missouri fire insurance rate litigation 
now pending before a special three-judge 
Federal tribunal at Kansas City, R, y 
Sheppard, Kansas City and St. Joseph 
attorney representing several small pol. 
icyholders, has filed a supplemental briej 
in connection with his petition for the 
right to intervene in the proceedings, jy 
the brief he makes the statement that 
attorneys and others will receive fees 
aggregating $3,965,000 if the compromise 
agreement reached by State Superintend. 
ent of Insurance RK. Emmet O'Malley 
and counsel for the companies several 
weeks ago is approved. 

Under the terms of the proposed com. 
promise the long drawn out and expen. 
sive rate litigation would finally be set- 
tled on terms that would be equitable 
to the companies, the agents, the Insur- 
ance Department and the insuring pub- 
lic. Temporarily the companies would 
be granted a 13.3% increase in rates ret- 
roactive as to June 1, 1930, but later 
there would be a reclassification of risks 
and other adjustments of rates that 
eventually would mean an average reduc- 
tion of about 5% from the level rates 
that prevailed prior to November 15, 
1922, when the famous Hyde reduction 
order of 10% took effect. 

On the basis of the compromise ar- 
rangement the policyholders would re- 
ceive 20% of the approximately $9,000,- 
000 of premiums impounded and in the 
custody of the Federal court and also 
of the $1,800,000 held by the Cole County 
Circuit Court at Jefferson City. It is 
believed that the Federal court will an- 
nounce its decisions in the 157 individual 
cases now pending before it. The three 
judges held hearings in these cases early 
in June but went on their vacations with- 
out announcing a decision. 





KY. PAYROLLS HELD UP 


Politics have reached a rather bad state 
in Kentucky when it becomes necessary 
for McKay Reed, Insurance Commis- 
sioner, to bring suit against the State 
Auditor, J. Dan Talbott, for wages due 
Insurance Department workers and which 
have been held back by Talbott, who 
recently announced that he was holding 
up payrolls of state employes until they 
signed affidavits saying that they had not 
contributed to any campaign funds and 
had rendered service to the state for the 
wages received. It stands to reason that 
practically no one could sign an affidavit 
that they had contributed to no cam- 
paign funds, and not be swearing to a 
lie, if they are in politics, during a guber- 
natorial campaign. 





CHARLES R. SNYDER DIES 

Charles Robert Snyder, former mayor 
of Atlantic Highlands, N. J., died recent- 
ly at his home there after a short ill- 
ness. He also conducted an insurance 
agency which was established in 1873 by 
his father. Mr. Snyder, who was 6 
years of age, was also a well-known law- 
yer and was active in politics, having 
served in the Assembly at Trenton as 
well as being mayor of Atlantic High- 
lands. Funeral services were at the Cen- 
tral Baptist Church. 





GENERAL LICENSED IN MICH. 
The Michigan Department has finally 
issued a license to the General of Se- 
attle which has long been seeking au- 
thorization in that state. The license, 
forwarded this week, was dated as of 
August 30. 





WASHINGTON HEARING OFF 


Fire companies accused by Insurance 
Commissioner Sullivan of Washington 0 
violating the deviation law in connection 
with a large lumber risk have straight- 
ened out the difficulty and the scheduled 
hearing was canceled. 
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Separate actions were brought, one 
-vainst the Caledonian on two fire poli- 
cies and the other against the North 
British & Mercantile on one policy cov- 
ering the contents of a_ billiard hall, 
bowling alley and confectionery. Each 
contained a provision that the in- 


yolic : 
md should not be liable for loss or 
damage to the property insured while it 


was encumbered by a chattel mortgage 
“unless otherwise provided by agreement 
in writing added thereto, and that no 
provision of the policy could be waived 
“unless such waiver shall be in writing 
added hereto.” ; 

Two of the policies carried loss payable 
clauses to the mortgagee as its interest 
might appear. Later this mortgage was 
released and the insured executed an- 
other mortgage on the property to an- 
other person without making an agree- 
ment in writing with the insurance com- 
panies with reference thereto and at- 
taching it to the policies. Whether the 
agent who delivered the policies had no- 
tice of this mortgage was disputed. F ire 
destroyed the property while this mort- 
. yas in force. 

The Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals, 
N. B. & M. v. Kargas, 70 F. (2d) 274, 
reversed judgment for the plaintiffs in 
the Federal District Court for eastern 
Michigan and remanded the case for fur- 
ther proceedings, holding that the case 
was controlled by Sun Ins. Office v. 
Scott, 284 U. S. 177, where it was held 
that the violation of a similar mortgage 
provision in a fire policy was a complete 
defense to an action on the policy for a 
loss; that a stipulation for written waiver 
endorsed on the policv was a valid one, 
and that knowledge of the local agent 
of the insurance company of the exist- 





MADE SPECIALS FOR ST. PAUL 
L. G. Bergeron has been appointed 
special agent in Indianapolis for the St. 
Paul Fire & Marine group to assist 
State Agent W. J. Henshaw. The for- 
mer has been employed by the group 
for several years in the St. Paul home 
office as claim adjuster. Nelson C. Lane, 
formerly with the New York Under- 
writers in Minnesota, has been named 
special agent in Wisconsin for the St. 
Paul group with headquarters in Miuil- 
waukee. 


NEWARK SALVAGE CORPS TRUCK 


A new truck has been added to the 
Newark Salvage Corps equipment. The 
truck was accepted by William A. Hall, 
president, and Charles M. Henry, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Underwriters’ 
Protective Association. The truck re- 
places one which was in service nine 
years. The corps, established fifty-six 
years ago, has five pieces of motor equip- 
ment. james T. Keegan is superintend- 
ent of the corps. 








CAMDEN FIRE PREMIUMS UP 

The Camden Fire reports that premi- 
ums increased $294,000 or 12.3% in the 
irst six months of this year as com- 
pared with the same period of 1934. At 
the same time incurred losses were 
$165,000 less than for the first half of 
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last year. The company had an under- 
Writing gain of $106,000 to June 30 this 
year against $56,900 a year ago. 


F. C. WIELAND LOSES WIFE 
Lottie Reeve Wieland, wife of Ferdi- 
nand C. Wieland, home office adjuster 
in Newark, N. J., for the Loyalty Group, 
died on August 31. Both Mr. Wieland 
and his wife years ago were clerks in 
the Newark branch office of the Ger- 
mania Fire, now the National Liberty, 
— was managed by the late George 
o Plume. After their marriage Mr. 
Nieland became special agent for New 
Jersey and adjacent territory. Later he 
resigned to go with the Milwaukee Me- 
chanics as field man prior to assuming 
his Present post. 





Federal Court Decision In Case 
Involving Chattel Mortgage Clause 


ence of the mortgage did not amount to 
a waiver. 

It was also held in that case that a 
loss payable rider attached to the policy 
did not amount to a consent to, or consti- 
tute a waiver of the condition against, 
the mortgaging of the property. 

It was held that the fact that the agent 
signed the policies when they were is- 
sued did not support the plaintiffs’ con- 
tention that he had authority beyond that 
of a local agent or was authorized to 
waive the policy provisions. And knowl- 
edge of the mortgage by the insurance 
companies or their agent was not enough 
to constitute a waiver of the chattel 
mortgage provision, as that could only 
be waived in writing added to the poli- 
cies. 
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HOWARD W. GREEN DEAD 


Howard W. Green, 67 years of age, 
president and treasurer of an old estab- 
lished insurance agency at Long Branch, 
N. J., died last week in the Monmouth 
Memorial Hospital where he had been 
ill for nine weeks. He was head of the 
firm of H. W. Green & Brother which 
also did a real estate business. Surviv- 
ing are his widow, two daughters, a son 
and a sister. Funeral services were held 
Monday afternoon with burial in the 
West Long Branch Cemetery. 





FRED. J. BREEN IN CONN. 
Fred. J. Breen, secretary of the Na- 
tional Union Fire of Pittsburgh spent his 
vacation with his mother at Ridgefield, 
Conn. 





Out of a total of 442 automobiles re- 
ported stolen in Virginia during the past 
six months state police have recovered 
335 or approximately 75%. During the 
same period last year 367 cars were re- 
ported stolen and 231 were recovered. 


HENRY G. STEIN DEAD 

Henry G. Stein, 47 years of age, special 
agent for southern California at Los 
Angeles for the Wentz & Erlin general 
agency, passed away in that city Tuesday 
evening, August 20, after a lingering ill- 
ness. The deceased had been appointed 
fire special agent in this field for the 
agency several months ago and prior to 
this had been engaged in the business 
for a number of years in northern Cali- 
fornia. He is survived by his widow and 
a son, Charles, both residents of Los 
Angeles. 





GEORGE D. SUTER’S NEW POST 

George D. Suter, formerly chief engi- 
neer of the Arkansas Fire Prevention 
Bureau, has been appointed engineer in 
charge of the Cotton Compress & Ware- 
house Inspection Service of New York. 
He succeeds E. E. Colson, resigned. This 
bureau deals with the marine classifica- 
tion of cotton compresses and ware- 
houses. 





The instant a sprinkler head operates, the Fire Department is automatically summoned direct to the scene. 


An A.D.T. Waterflow Alarm was credited with saving a wood working plant at 


Kansas City, Mo., on May 16, when a fire of undetermined origin broke out. 


Sie alarm from the A. D. T. Supervised 

Sprinkler was received at the Central Station 
at 3:24 A. M. When the fire department arrived, 
one sprinkler head was operating. The fire was 
confined to a small area, and was easily extin- 
guished with only trivial damage from flames and 
water. Because of the nature of this particular 
risk, even a few minutes delay in the arrival of 
the fire department would probably have resulted 
in damage of serious proportions. 

In a letter to the local A. D. T. manager, this 

subscriber said, “If it had not been for your 
promptness, we believe our entire plant would 
have burned down”. 
Insurance men know the truth of the fireman’s 
axiom, that “the first five minutes of a fire are 
worth the next five hours” . . . that every minute 
of delay may mean the difference of thousands 
of dollars in the losses. 

A.D.T. Sprinkler Supervisory and Water- 
flow alarm service makes the sprinkler an auto- 


Controlled Companies of AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


mGA0T)> 


155 SIXTH AVENUE * 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


matic fire alarm. The instant a sprinkler head 
operates, an alarm is automatically transmitted 
to the fire department, insuring their arrival on 
the scene in those vital first few minutes when 
the fire is still in its early stages. 

By reducing fire and water losses to the min- 
imum, A. D.T. Protection safeguards the con- 
tinuity of your premium income and the good 
will of your clients. By recommending A. D.T. 
Protection Services you can show your clients 
how to obtain better protection, and often bring 
about immediate and substantial economies as 
well. We shall be glad to send you explanatory 
literature, or have a representative call to explain 
A.D.T. possibilities and arrange to cooperate 
with you. 

A. D. T. Central Station Protection Services 
WATCHMAN SUPERVISORY AND MANUAL FIRE 
ALARM SERVICE ¢ SPRINKLER SUPERVISORY 
AND WATERFLOW ALARM SERVICE + “AERO” 
AUTOMATIC FIRE ALARM * BURGLAR ALARM 

HOLDUP ALARM 











A NATION-WIDE PROTECTION SERVICE 
AGAINST FIRE, BURGLARY AND HOLDUP 
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surance Exchange, inspector of piers on 
Manhattan Island, told The Eastern Un- 


expressed appreciation of the manner in 


| MARINE & AUTOMOBILE eee ie ean eee oe 


which its engineers have consulted with 








New Mammoth Piers Include 


the Exchange. Besides Mr. McKenzie 
and Mr. O’Keefe he mentioned especially 
Joseph Halpern, engineer in charge of 
the division of design, who has consulted 
with the Exchange on matters of fire 


Many Fire Protection Features protection and has in several instances 


The new piers, Nos. 88, 90 and 92, con- 
structed in New York harbor to accom- 
modate such superliners as the Norman- 
die and the Queen Mary, are the largest 
piers ever built on Manhattan Island by 
the New York Dock Department and 





submitted plans of new piers before be- 
will be $1,800,000. At the present time ginning construction. 
insurance protection is carried by the Mr. Arlt conducted an inspection of 
various contractors doing the work. Rec- piers in 1932 following which he reported 
ommendations of the New York Fire In- that consideration at the time of erection 
surance Exchange conforming to the Na- of new piers might eliminate or at least 
tional Fire Protection Association’s rec- retard the spread of fire throughout the 
length of the pier. Mr. Arlt believes 
that the fire hazard on piers must be 
combatted from the construction stand- 
point rather than through the introduc- 
tion of fire protection equipment after 
the pier is built. The Fire Insurance 
Exchange has recommended and the 
Dock Department has cooperated in the 
elimination so far as possible of the ran- 
ger beam construction in new piers. 
Independent Support for Super- 
structure 


A feature of the new pier construction 
is that the superstructure is supported 
independently of the pier deck. Wood 
piles in clusters driven to and cut off 
at low water support concrete founda- 
tions which in turn carry the steel col- 
umns and girders of the superstructure, 
constructed almost entirely of steel and 
concrete. One inch wood used in the 
few closed bays of the side walls is cov- 
ered on the outside with sheet metal and 
on the inside with asbestos sheathing. 
It is a two-story building fully equipped 
with approved types of dry and wet auto- 
inatic sprinkler systems, standpipes and 
the A.D.T. automatic alarm system. Over 
some portions there is a third deck. 
Floors are five inches thick of reinforced 
concrete with granolithic finish. 

The roof is of wood sheathing, sprink- 
lered and painted on the under surface 
with fire-retarding paint. Dock depart- 
ment engineers explained that wood is 
used in the roof since any rigid material 
would tend to crack when the pier moves 
under the strain thrown on it by the 
huge liners. Fire nozzles are mounted 
on the roof to assist in case of ship 
fires. 

Protection for Substructure 

The substructure is supported on wood 
pile rows placed on ten foot centers the 
Fairchild Aerial Surveys length of the pier and six foot centers 


Above—The three piers in various stages of construction at time of the Normandie’s crosswise. These piles are capped cross- 


first arrival. 


Below—View showing project after unwatering behind cofferdam. Note shore end te” feet wide. 


of piers cut from bed rock. 


mark also the most recent step in the 
evolution of pier construction since the 
department came into existence in 1870 
and built its first pier, a 400-foot struc- 
ture for a combined steam and sailing 
vessel. The new piers are each 1,100 
fect long and 125 feet wide. 

The construction of the mammoth piers 
involved also an engineering feat here- 
tofore unequaled on the New York 
waterfront. Because of the pier head 
line established in the Hudson River it 
was necessary to cut back into the shore 
to gain the necessary length. One of 
the largest cofferdams ever constructed 
was thrown up as the workmen cut back 
into Manhattan Island for 360 feet from 
a minus-five contour to a depth which 
affords forty-six feet of water at mean 
low tide. The depth of the excavation 
is more than fifty-six feet below street 
level and 500,000 cubic yards of rock and 
earth were removed. 

The shore portion of the piers is the 
solid rock of Manhattan faced with con- 
crete. An accompanying picture shows 
the progress of the construction and the 
size of the cofferdam. The Normandie’s 
pier is the one in the foreground. Piers 
Nos. 90 and 92 are still under construc- 
tion. The work has been in progress 
since September, 1934. 

Dock department authorities estimate 
that the insurable value of the new piers 


wise with 12 x 12 timbers, forming bays 
Wood pilings are used 
in order that the pier will yield under 
strain and cause no damage to either 
ommendations for good practice in the pier or ship. The pier deck is of ten 
construction of piers and wharves were inch reinforced concrete with an addi- 
followed in many particulars by dock tional two inch wearing surface. 


department engineers. John McKenzie Under-deck areas are subdivided into 

is commissioner of docks and Francis sections approximately 140 feet long by 

T. O'Keefe is chief engineer. the construction of transverse fire breaks 

Raymond P. Arlt, New York Fire In- of six inch reinforced concrete extend- 
ene a 
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ing from the under side of the p; 

to within less than three feet pre. 
low water. Pipes will be installed 
each side of these fire breaks so that a 
water curtain can be laid down with 
the zone of the fire. . 

Each under-deck subdivision is acge 
sible from the pier deck through rs 
twenty-five inch square manholes pd 
seventy feet on centers. In addition at 
the recommendation of the New York 
Exchange, the dock department installed 
openings in the deck for insertion of cel. 
lar pipes. These openings are ten inches 
in diameter set on fifty foot centers and 
are provided with removable covers, Also 
dock drains four inches in diameter are 
placed twenty feet apart along the center 
driveway. 

Heating boilers are located at the shore 
end of the piers on the earth-filled por- 
tion of the structure. Furnaces are jl. 
burners. 

On Pier No. 88 the record storage 
room and the telephone room are further 
protected by an automatically controlled 
carbon dioxide and full alarm system, 


BENJ. MERKLEN, JR., DEAD 








Widely Respected Assistant Secretary of 
N. Y. Marine Board Was With 
Organization Over 43 Years 

Funeral services were held last Satur- 
day morning at St. Andrews Church in 
Flushing, L. I., for Benjamin Merklen, 
Jr., assistant secretary of Board of (Ma- 
rine) Underwriters of New York, who 
died last Wednesday night at the Holy 
Name Hospital in Teaneck, N. J. He 
suffered a cerebral hemorrhage a week 
ago last Saturday while at the home of 
Joseph A. Cerina, also of the New York 
Board, at Ridgefield Park, N. J., over 
the Labor Day week-end. 

Widely respected by everyone in ma- 
rine insurance circles in New York City, 
Mr. Merklen started in business as an 
office boy with the Board of Under- 
writers of New York over forty-three 
years ago. He was appointed assistant 
secretary in 1917. He was 60 years of 
age and lived in Flushing. Surviving are 
his widow and two daughters. A group 
of marine underwriters, headed by Al- 
bert Ullmann, president of the Board 
and marine manager for the North Brit- 
ish & Mercantile fleet, attended the fun- 
eral services. 


EAST AFRICAN SHIPMENTS 








Marine Underwriters Somewhat Cautious 
About Insuring Cargoes Des- 
tined For “War” Area 


London marine underwriters are being 
offered a certain amount of insurance on 
ammunition and other war materials 
bound for ports in Somaliland and ob- 
viously intended for either Abyssinian or 
Italian interests. A number of shipments 
direct from Italy to Italian Somaliland 
have been covered at ordinary cargo 
rates. 

So far as other shipments are con- 
cerned, however, leading underwriters 
are stated to be insisting on a clause 
stating that the shipment is licensed by 
both exporting and importing countries. 
In certain cases quotations on this basis 
remain unconfirmed, so that it is impos- 
sible to avoid the inference that such 
shipments were unauthorized. : 

An interesting risk recently offered in 
the London market was on a complete 
cinematograph outfit from America to 
Italian Somaliland, the coverage includ- 
ing all risks of war. Considerable diffi- 
culty is stated to have been experienced 
in finding cover. Inquiries are being re- 
ceived for insurances against the risk of 
an actual outbreak of hostilities, but um 
derwriters are wary of quoting, having 
regard to the uncertainty of the outlook. 

It has been pointed out, however, that 
there are a number of risks current, 
which are renewed annually, providing 
for the payment of a total loss in the 
event of an outbreak of war. These are 
chiefly risks of war between Europeatl 
nations and naturally would only be af 
fected if threatened hostilities betwee! 
Italy and Abyssinia involved two or more 
European powers. 
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Indemnity Ins. Co., of N. A. Pays 
Scout Jamboree Loss of $250,000 


Policy Covered Loss of Expenses Resulting From Calling Off 
of Washington Event by President Roosevelt; 
G. Harry Jackson Broker 


When President Roosevelt called off 
the Boy Scouts National Jubilee which 
was to have been held in Washington, 
D. C, August 21-30, the President act- 
ing because of fear that the infantile 
paralysis in a neighboring state might 
spread to the encampment of the Scouts, 
it not only caused widespread regret 
among thousands of boys who had been 
looking forward to attending the Jam- 
boree, but it also — a large and in- 

ing insurance loss. 
The uaane on the loss was the In- 
demnity Insurance Co. of North Amer- 
ica. G. Harry Jackson, an _ insurance 
broker at 116 John Street, and president 
of the G. H. Jackson Co., was the broker 
in the case. For a quarter of a century 
he has been handling insurance for Boy 
Scouts, including in recent years the in- 
surance on the beautiful Mortimer Schiff 
Memorial buildings at Mendham, N. J., 
for training of men to be Scout execu- 
tives. 

Numerous Kinds of Insurance 


There were a number of kinds of in- 
surance written by the Indemnity Co. of 
North America for the Jamboree. Cov- 
erages included a blanket liability pol- 
icy, which embraced campers’ liability 
and products liability; also a personal 
accident coverage if Scouts injured them- 
selves while at the Jamboree, and work- 
men’s compensation. But the coverage 
where the loss occurred was one pro- 
tecting the Boy Scouts of America 
against the expenses incurred in prep- 
aration for the Jamboree, which, of 
course, was a complete loss, as the Jam- 
boree was not held. If it had been held 
for only a few minutes and been called 
off there would not have been any lia- 
bility under this form. However, it was 
nine days before the date of the Jam- 
boree when Roosevelt acted. 

The preparations for the Jamboree 

were on a colossal scale as it was ex- 
pected that 30,000 boys would attend. 
They had been getting ready for the 
Jamboree for months. Each boy who ex- 
pected to go raised $25 in some manner 
—sometimes by selling papers late at 
night, or shining shoes or running er- 
rands or by gifts from parents. The Boy 
Scouts had collected about $550,000 from 
° boys when the Jamboree was called 
off, 
_ The full amount of the “expenses” pol- 
icy was $400,000, but the Scouts had put 
into the contract a cancellation clause 
which permitted termination of contracts 
and the return of merchandise left on 
consignment in event of Jamboree not 
being held. So instead of a loss of $400,- 
000 the loss to date is only $250,000, and 
that has been paid by the Indemnity In- 
surance Co. of North America. 

Another contract on which, of course, 
there was no loss was a floater covering 
Government property which it had been 
Proposed to loan to the Scouts, such as 
tents and other equipment, and which 
Protected against fire, flood, tornado, and 
was written by Insurance Co. of North 
America and the Chubb and McGee 
offices. 

Letter From Chief Scout Executive 


Chief Scout Executive James E. West 
of the Boy Scouts has written the fol- 
mine letter to Broker G. Harry Jack- 
“My dear Mr. Jackson: 

It is with pleasure that I enclose here- 


with formal receipt for the payment of 
$250,000 on account of our claim against 
the Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America by reason of the insurance pol- 
icy No. OLT-246041 indemnifying us 
against loss in the event of cancellation 
of the National Jamboree. We will pro- 
ceed with the continued cooperation of 
the insurance company in completing the 


details of our claim with confidence that 
final payment will be made as soon as the 
exact amount of loss is clearly estab- 
lished. 

“May I make this the occasion of not 
only thanking you but, through you, the 
insurance company for their cooperation 
in dealing with this whole matter. The 
men who have been detailed by them to 
work with us here in this office as well 
as with Mr. Gordon in Washington have 
impressed us as being fair as well as 
alert, and it has been a pleasure for us 
to meet their wishes in presenting evi- 
dence to meet your requirements as to 
the basis of our claim. 

“The fact that they have been willing 
to establish claim for such a substantial 
part of our loss without waiting for the 
completion of their adjustment enables 
us to make complete refunds to those 
who have been dependent upon us, and 
this will add to the good will which the 
fact that we had insurance has created 
for the Boy Scouts of America. I am 
happy to make a matter of record that 
in dealing with you and, through you, 
those who have conferred with us, there 
had not been the slightest evidence of 
a whimper or desire to hedge at any 
point. The whole question has_ been 
‘How much is the loss and present the 
evidence so we can pay it promptly. ?’ 


“Be Prepared” 


“Do not misunderstand, please. - The 
fact that I am able to write such a letter 
does not mean that we here as well as all 
involved are not suffering from the shock 
of the losses that have been involved to 
the cause of Scouting by reason of the 
cancellation of the Jamboree which was 
more than a money transaction. It was 
the culmination of plans of many years 
and no amount of insurance can com- 
pensate those who have been scheming 
and planning for years to make a reality 
this method of celebrating the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Scouting here in 
America. Nevertheless, I think it only 
fair that I should say that the fact we 
had this insurance will enable us to make 
complete refunds to every Scout and 
Scouter who, because of confidence in 
the management of the Boy Scouts of 
America, paid in advance the required 
fee of $25, and will greatly relieve the 
burden upon the members of the Na- 
tional Jamboree Committee and those of 
us charged with the executive responsi- 
bility for organizing and developing all 
that had to do with the advance arrange- 
ments for the Jamboree. It is a striking 
illustration of our putting into practice 
the motto which we urge npon boys— 
‘Be prepared.’ ; 

“In conclusion may I add a word of 
commendation to you for having selected 
a company which has, because of its 
record of dealing with us, justified the 
confidence which we have had in you 
over the years.” ; 
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De Celles Upsets Precedent In 1936 


Compulsory Auto Insurance Rates 


Mass. Commissioner Rejects Companies’ Recommendations in 
Proposed Schedule; General Increase 31/2%; Zones 
Reduced to Nine; Guest Cover Eliminated 


A general rate increase of 34% is in 
store for Massachusetts motorists under 
the tentative 1936 schedule of premium 
rates for coverage under the state’s com- 
pulsory law. In announcing this schedule 
late last week Insurance Commissioner 
Francis J. De Celles emphasized that for 
the first time in the compulsory law’s 
history the guest liability coverage is not 
a part of the policy having been elimi- 
nated by action at the recent special leg- 
islative session. Its elimination, in the 
commissioner’s opinion, reduced the 
prospective general increase of 12% to 
34%%. For those car owners who wish 
to have guest liability protection a flat 
$3.25 rate state-wide was fixed by the 
commissioner under authority of the 
court. 

Another significant change in the new 
setup is the reduction of the number of 
zones for passenger cars from twenty- 
one in 1935 to nine for 1936. Twenty 
zones were recommended by the com- 
panies. There are two sets of rates, the 
lower for W and X or light and medium 
weight cars and the other for Y or heav- 
ier cars. And for the first time the pre- 
miums will be divided into fractions of 
dollars. 

Rejected Company Estimates 

Unlike his predecessors in office Com- 
missioner De Celles in promulgating the 
new schedule was not guided by the rec- 
ommendations of the insurance compa- 
nies which were based on figures sup- 
plied by the Massachusetts Rating Bu- 
reau. He explained: “These recommen- 
dations I cannot. in all reason, adopt 
after comparing the figures of the insur- 
ance companies with those which I have 
found to be representative of the true 
ratio of premiums to claim losses.” 

In the face of such rejection it was 
not to be expected that the reaction of 
casualty company officials would be en- 
tirely favorable to the De Celles sched- 
ule. It was pointed out, for example, that 
the companies urged a 20% acquisition 
cost which would have given agents “in- 
creased compensation they deserve for 
the work they are doing.” Instead 12% 
was allowed. From another angle, it 
was pointed out that the companies 
based their rates on the latest two years’ 
experience—1933 and 1934—and in recog- 
nition of an increased loss trend since 
that time, put in a trend factor of 14% 
which, it is understood, Commissioner 
De Celles eliminated in his promulga- 
tion. “It seems that he has also par- 
tially eliminated any factor for under- 
writing profit,” one executive observed. 

Fight Expected at Hearing Sept. 19 

Whether the companies will fight for 
higher rates is not yet definitely deter- 





mined but it is expected that their posi- 
tion will be set forth at the public hear- 
ing called by Commissioner De Celles 
for September 19 at the Gardner audi- 
torium, Boston State House. In antici- 
pation of a fight the commissioner said 
this week that if the companies should 
carry their case to the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court on the ground of inade- 
quacy, justice or fairness, he would fight 
back and, if beaten, would seek to have 
the power given him by an initiative 
petition to the people to fix the rate 
without any appeal. 

Officials of communities adversely af- 
fected by the new schedule are also plan- 
ning to make protests at the public hear- 
ing. A general reduction has been made 
through Greater Boston but an increase 
is indicated outside that territory, par- 
ticularly the rural districts where ‘motor- 
ists must pay a bit more for their in- 
surance. 

The greatest decrease recorded is in 
Revere, where the 1936 rates will be 
$59.40 for light and medium weight cars 
and $62.50 for heavy vehicles, as opposed 
to the present rates of $71 for cars in 
the light and medium classifications and 
$74 for the heavier types. 

The most marked increase is in Wo- 
burn, Burlington, Wilmington and 
Tewksbury, where this year’s rates of 
$36 and $40 for the two divisions of 
cars will jump to $45.85 and $48.25. This 
according to the commissioner, is due 
to the practice of many persons who 
live in Boston registering their vehicles 
from camps which they occupy in those 
districts during the summer months. 
The number of accidents attributed to 
cars so garaged has led to the rise in 
rates. 


Chelsea Still Pays Highest Rates 


Chelsea, still set apart as a separate 
territory, will continue to pay the high- 
est rates, despite a reduction on the 
lighter vehicles, from $72 to $69.90, and 
on heavier cars from $76 to $73.55. 

In Worcester, the heaviest increase in 
taxicab rates was established when Com- 
missioner De Celles recommended that 
such premiums rise from $400 to $500. 
He stated that a company operating 
taxis in that city had the worst accident 
record of all, with an average of an 
accident to each cab in the fleet. The 
insurance companies had recommended 
an $800 rate for the cabs in Worcester. 





J. L. D. KEARNEY’S SON DEAD 

James L. D. Kearney, Jr., son of J. L. 
D. Kearney, president, Hartford A. & I., 
was accidentally shot Tuesday on a Wy- 
oming ranch. The shot proved fatal. 
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Dine George Robinson 
On 25th Anniversary 


TRAVELERS AFFAIR HELD HERE 








Assistant Manager of Casualty Depart- 
ment Started Working for Company as 
File Boy in Underwriting Division 





It was just twenty-five years ago when 
George Edward Robinson, who had been 
attending the Newtown High School in 
Long Island, went to work for the Trav- 
elers Insurance Co., in the casualty un- 
derwriting department, then at 1 Madi- 





GEORGE EDWARD ROBINSON 


son Avenue, New York City. This quar- 
ter century anniversary was celebrated at 
the Landmark Restaurant in William 
Street on Friday night of last week by 
Mr. Robinson’s associates who filled the 
entire restaurant. Various gifts were 
presented to him by Vice-President John 
McGinley on behalf of the Travelers’ 


local family, including an onyx desk 
piece. The toastmaster was Ewart R. 
Mills, assistant manager, Travelers, 55 


John Street, who came here from Can- 
ada some years ago and who during his 
life has been a seafaring man. 

Among other speakers were John G. 
Gossett, manager, casualty department, 
Travelers, 55 John Street; Warner Smith, 
manager, Forty-second Street branch; 
Harris B. Johnson, fifty-four years with 
Travelers; Charles Towner, manager, 
Bronx branch; Joe Donahue, an agent 
whose uncle is treasurer of Tammany 
Hall and who was nephew of the late 
Harry R. Cunningham, president Mon- 
tana Life and at one time an insurance 
commissioner; and Robert H. Shaw of 
the brokerage firm of Benjamin Hastings 
& Shaw. 


Mr. McGinley’s Tribute 


None of the speakers left any doubt 
as to Mr. Robinson’s popularity, and 
Vice-President McGinley told of the high 
esteem in which he is held by the Trav- 
elers organization. “One of those valu- 
able, experienced representatives of an 
insurance company,” he said, “who does 
every job he tackles with efficiency, cour- 
age and painstaking care; and who un- 
derstands getting along with people.” 

When George Edward Robinson joined 
the Travelers R. L. Chase was in charge 
of the 1 Madison Avenue office as as- 
sistant superintendent of the underwrit- 
ing division. Underwriting was separate 
and the main production office downtown 
was at 76 William Street, James G. Bat- 
terson being the manager. From file 
clerk Mr. Robinson became a rater of 
owners, landlords and tenants liability. 
His ratings in those days had to meet 
the approval of Robert Shaw who was 
one of the speakers Friday night. The 


office moved to Forty-second Street and 
took on additional duties including un- 
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iieaais A. & H. Edict By O. B. Hunt 


Sets Down Restrictions As to What Classes May Be Insured 
Under Pennsylvania Law; Will Not Excuse 
Future Violations 


Insurance Commissioner Owen B. 
Hunt, of Pennsylvania, has warned com- 
panies writing group accident and health 
insurance in the state that many of them 
have misunderstood the law, with re- 
sultant violations. To straighten out the 
situation, Major Hunt has sent the fol- 
lowing notice to the companies: 

“It is apparent that many of the com- 
panies doing business in Pennsylvania 
have misunderstood the laws of the 
Commonwealth concerning group acci- 
dent and health insurance, with a con- 
sequent violation of those laws. In or- 
der to avoid any misunderstandings in 
the future, all companies doing such a 
business have their attention called to 
the fact that all such master policies, 
certificates, endorsements and applica- 
tions, must be submitted to and approved 
by the Insurance Commissioner of Penn- 
sylvania, and copies filed with the In- 
surance Department before they may be 
lawfully issued in this Commonwealth ; 
and that a violation of this procedure is 
subject to a penalty as prescribed in Sec- 
tion 314 of the Insurance Company Law 
of 1921, P. L. 682. 

“Such companies hereby also have 
their attention called to Section 629 of 
that same act, as amended by the Act of 
June 23, 1931, P. L. 904, which makes 
permissible the issuance of group acci- 
dent and health insurance to the follow- 
ing groups and to only those groups: 
municipal corporations or departments 
thereof, corporate or individual employ- 
ers, police or fire departments, where 
the officers, members, or employes, or 
classes or departments thereof, are in- 
sured for their individual benefit, against 
specified accidental bodily injuries or 
sickness, while exposed to the hazards 
of the occupation or otherwise, in con- 
sideration of a premium intended to 
cover the risks of all the persons insured 
under such policy. : 

“It will be noted that this section of 
the Act does not make it possible for 
such companies to lawfully insure, under 





derwriting for Newark and _ Trenton. 
Workmen’s compensation coming along, 
Mr. Robinson went into that end and 
got the title of underwriter. When the 
underwriting department moved down- 
town Mr. Robinson was placed in charge 
of the special risk department and later 
became assistant supervisor at the casu- 
alty counter, his debut as a production 
man. Three years later he was made a 
field assistant and on January 1, 1935, 
he became assistant manager. Among 
his present activities are contacts with 
the largest brokerage outfits in town. 
His Farm 

Mr. Robinson has a farm at Herberts- 
ville, N. J., near Manasquan where, as 
one of the speakers said Friday night, 
he grows everything but crops, vege- 
tables, plants and timber. That leaves 
weeds. The guest of honor observed 
that the description might be an exag- 
geration. Anyway, he has lots of fun. 

Harris Johnson in his talk pooh-poohed 
Vice - President McGinley’s statement 
that twenty-five years with one com- 
pany was an achievement. He declared 
that he had been with the Travelers be- 
fore Mr. Robinson was born. Which was 
a true statement as the guest of honor 
is not 54 years old and will not be for 
some years yet. 


W. E. LEBBY’S LEADERSHIP 

W. E. Lebby, Los Angeles general 
agent, for the third consecutive month 
has led the entire field of the General 
Accident in paid volume of commercial 
accident and health insurance. In vol- 
ume of paid production to date of non- 
cancelable disability insurance, this agen- 
cy ranked high in the field of Massa- 
chusetts Indemnity. 


‘ness produced. 


a group contract, school teachers’ asso- 
ciations, automobile clubs, or any other 
form of associations such as many com- 
panies have seen fit to insure, and that 
any group except those mentioned in 
Section 629 are prohibited by Section 617 
of the same Act. 

“In the future, this Department will no 
longer excuse, on the grounds of mis- 
understanding, violations of these sec- 
tions of the law; and in those cases 
where forms pertaining to this type of 
insurance have not received the approval 
of this Department. or where changes 
have been made in forms previously ap- 
proved, it is necessary that the compa- 
nies concerned, submit those forms im- 
mediately for approval in compliance 
with the Insurance Laws of Pennsyl- 
vania.” 





R. E. CLINE DEAD 





Bonding Superintendent in Chicago Of- 
fice of Aetna C. & S. Was an Out- 
standing Underwriter in Mid-west 

Richard E. Cline, bonding department 
superintendent in the Chicago office of 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety, passed 
away late last week after a brief illness. 
Prominent in mid-west surety circles Mr. 
Cline was a past president of the Surety 
Underwriters’ Association of Chicago 
and was a member of its executive com- 
mittee at the time of his death. His 
widow survives him. 

Mr. Cline had his start in Kansas City 
where he was graduated from high 
school and law school. He served as 
bond department manager of Drennon- 
Schaffer & Co., general agents, Aetna 
Casualty & Surety in Kansas City from 
1910 to 1913; then worked in the Aetna’s 
Kansas City branch in a similar capacity 
up until he left for war service with the 
United States air forces. After the war 
he was transferred to the Chicago office 
of the Aetna where he has been ever 
since. 





F. S. Batterson, Sun Indemnity 
Treasurer, Dies Suddenly 


Frank S. Batterson, who has been 
treasurer of the Sun Indemnity for the 
past ten years, dropped dead at his home 
last Thursday morning in Ridgewood, 
N. J. His death came as a shock as 
Mr. Batterson had been in fairly good 
health although under doctor’s care as 
the result of a leg injury at Lake Ho- 
patcong recently. 

Mr. Batterson, forty years in the in- 
surance business, started with the Lon- 
don & Lancashire group in 1895. He 
served with the Globe Indemnity among 
other companies before joining the Sun 
Indemnity. He is survived by his wife, 
four sons and a daughter. Funeral serv- 
ices were held last Saturday afternoon. 





W. L. THOMAS AGAIN LEADS 





Los Angeles Industrial A. & H. Agency 
of Mass. Bonding Has Led in Vol- 
ume for Six Out of Eight Months 

The William L. Thomas agency of the 
Massachusetts Bonding at Los Angeles, 
representing its accident and health de- 
partment, again won national leadership 
in August in volume of industrial busi- 
This makes the sixth 
month out of eight in 1935 to date that 
the Thomas Agency has won this honor. 


W. J. BEATTIE APPOINTMENT 

W. J. Beattie of the legal firm of Mc- 
Carthy & McCarthy, Toronto, who since 
1924 has been general solicitor of the 
Canada Life Assurance Co., has been 
appointed exccutive assistant by the 
company. 





King Solomon Pictured 
As Good Surety Man 


PROVERBS VERSE MOD ERNIZEp 





Joe Crider, Jr., of Los Angeles p 
Freely Upon Biblical Remedi a 
Suretyship in Bar Ass’n Talk 





If King Solomon were alive today he 
would have made both a good underwrit. 
er and claim adjuster in the surety busi. 
ness, in the opinion of Joe Crider, Jr. 
president, Los Angeles Bar Association 
Quoting Proverbs 11:15, Solomon said 


“He that is surety for a stranger shall smay 
for it: and he that hateth suretyship is sure” 


If Solomon were in our midst today 
said Mr. Crider in his recent American 
Bar Association talk, he would advise me 
along these lines: 

“Write not the bond on the broker's say 
for he hath the cunning of a serpent and his 
palm itcheth. Further, I counsel thee, tak; 
thyself a Dun and Bradstreet’s; verify his finan 
cial statement; scrutinize his bank account; and, 
if doubt lingereth, take unto thyself cash ol 
lateral and an indemnitor. 

“Then, whatever cometh to pass, repose in 
and quietude and let the stranger an; 
indemnitor smart and when it cometh to pas: 
that they say unto thee, ‘Thy liability hath te. 
minated and thou art free,’ I counsel thee + 
check the court records for evidence of th 
Then, if third parties clamor ‘snl 
claim thy collateral, hold fast for thyself enoug! 
to cover thy counsel fees, costs and liberal jn 
terest, 

“Whereupon interplead the clamorers,—verily 
everyone with a look of avarice within the sight 
of thine eye,—and deposit the balance with th 
magistrate. Then verily thy days with the Hon 
Office shall be long.” 


peace 


release. 


Simon as Surety For Benjamin 


Mr. Crider was convinced that Solo- 
mon would be welcomed with open arms 
by any home office today, but even he 
would smart under some present day 
underwriting problems and his smart 


would wax into a sizzle upon reading § 
“The B 


the advance sheets. He went on: 
code of Hammurabi records that a tax 
gatherer was authorized to release the 
tax payer’s land upon receiving surety 
The Holy Writings reveal that Jacob, 
after the loss of Joseph, would not per- 
mit his youngest son, Benjamin, to ac- 
company his brothers to Egypt unt 
Simon went surety for his safe return 
(Genesis 43:9.) 

“History does not record whether S- 
mon was a bail bond broker, but I wil 
wager that had Benjamin not shown w 
within the required time, I could have 
told Simon of several ‘sharks’ in Los 
Angeles who would have found him if 





he were in all the land of Egypt or if® 


he had strayed so far they would evenf 


have kicked him across the border 2 
Tiajuana in an _ extremely _ practical 
though informal manner and without the 
intervention of the State Department. 

“Contracts of suretyship are found in 
the records of the Assyrians, Persian 
and Egyptians. The Roman law 0 
suretyship, in its fundamental essentials 
was similar to ours of today. Its sub- 
rogation features were strikingly like ou! 
present day laws. 


Shakespeare’s Shylock 


“Suretyship formed the gravamen 0 
one of the greatest dramas ever writtel 
by Shakespeare. The theme of his Mer 
chant of Venice is the surety’s plight 
upon the principal’s default. One of yo! 
unromantic, practical surety company a 
torneys would probably have demurrtt 
to old Shylock’s complaint on the grount 
that his contract was impossible of per 
formance and, therefore, void ab initio 
The famous trial and court room sceémt 
would never have been enacted and Shy: 
lock would have been thrown out © 
court and thus the world would hart 
been deprived of ever knowing beautill 
Portia. There were lawyers in_ tho 
days who were willing to try their cas 
on the merits.” 
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Casualty Claim Experiences 


By Harvey H. Shomo, 
President, American Casualty of Reading, Pa. 


Harvey H. Shomo, president, American 
Casualty, who is one of the pioneers in 
casualty claim work and a charter mem- 
ber of the International Claim Associa- 
tion, gave pointed expression not ‘SO long 
ago to his views on the handling of claims. 
4s background Mr. Shomo has thirty-two 
years in this field. His article as follows 
frst appeared in the newsy Claim Investi- 
gator, published by Retail Credit rs. 


When I go back thirty-two years and 
in retrospect take up some of the claims 
that have passed through my hands in 
that time, I am compelled to reach the 
conclusion that education in relation to 
casualty claims does not reach its best 
in college—that is, from the standpoint 
of the claimants. 

As an example, vears ago the process 
of adjusting a claim was fairly simple 
and comparatively easy. John Doe re- 
ceives an injury. The responsible party, 
through his insurance carrier, has an ad- 
juster call on Doe who says, “It may 
have been my fault, I was a little care- 
less and do not blame Mr. Roe; of 
course, if Mr. Roe feels he would like 
to contribute toward my expenses, I cer- 
tainly would appreciate it,” and for a 
nominal amount a release is taken. 


Conditions Today 


Court calendars were not overloaded 
with questionable litigation whereas to- 
day, under the same circumstances when 
an adjuster calls, John Doe says, “I have 
nothing to savy; see my lawyer.” When 
the attorney is contacted, he immediately 
asks the adjuster, “What are your policy 
limits?” and, if he is told, promptly says, 
“Well, we know you would not consider 
paying your limits, so we will settle for 
$500 less so you can tell your company 
you saved them some money; this offer, 
of course, is made without prejudice and, 
if you do not accept, we will file suit.” 

The result is you have to spar with 
the attorney for two or three weeks to 
get permission to have a medical exami- 
nation of his client with the result that 
no matter how trivial the injury, the 
claim is made that the injured was dis- 
abled up to the time of the examination 
and, in order to dispose of the claim, 
the company must pay up to $250 to 
avoid a law suit. 


Abuse of “Nuisance Value” 

This is the net result of the old so- 

called nuisance value for every claim. 
Companies have always let it be known 
that every claim had a so-called nui- 
sance value—that is, a price which was 
about what it would cost to defend suc- 
cessfully a law suit. In the old days 
uuisance values average $10 and in very 
Tare instances ever exceeded $25, whereas 
today, nuisance is whatever a smart, un- 
scrupulous practitioner can prevail on an 
adjuster to pay up to and including $500. 
However, rates have not gone up in 
proportion. 
_ So much for public liability. Whether 
it be contractor, owner, landlord and ten- 
ant, team or auto, the conditions are 
Practically the same today with the ex- 
ception that when the underwriting de- 
partment gets the proper check-up and 
Mspection before writing the policy, the 
claim end is generally, better from the 
Moral side, especially in reference to the 
assured, and there is no gainsaying that 
the fullest cooperation is necessary from 
your assured these days if vou expect 
to show an underwriting profit. 


Difficult P. L. Cases 
The one class of liability claim that is 


who avails himself of the goodness, kind- 
ness and generosity of his friend or 
neighbor, accepts a ride in the friend’s 
or neighbor’s car and, when an accident 
occurs, expects that the Samaritan has 
provided amply for him even to the ex- 
tent of accident and health insurance to 
guarantee him full and plenty in addi- 
tion to providing him transportation. 
This is being carried to the nth degree 
by suits by parents versus children and, 
in States where allowed under the law, 
suits by wives versus husbands, and vice 
versa, brothers versus sisters, etc. 
These are among the hardest classes 
of cases to attempt to dispose of on any 
reasonable basis, the claimant taking the 
attitude (and frequently being urged by 
the assured), “My friend or relative as 
the case may be paid good money for 
this insurance and we drew the lucky 
number by having been in an accident. 
lherefore, the company should pay.” 
Never in my experience have I been able 


to have one of these claimants admit that 
he would even think of collecting from 
his friend or relative personally, but, ow- 
ing to the fact that there is insurance, 
he wants his “pound of flesh.” 

This I, as a former claim man, cannot 
help feeling is primarily due to the fact 
that the holder of the policy was not 
properly sold by the agent. In other 
words, the agent leads his client to be- 
lieve that a public liability policy is a 
panacea for all ills, and fails to inform 
him that the policy really substitutes the 
insuring company for the client to cover 
his legal liability only to the amount 
provided and does not contemplate an 
assured’s entering into a partnership with 
the claimant to gouge his substitute. 

A. & H. and Comp. Problems 

Under accident and health, the com- 
pany agrees with the insured to provide 
certain specific indemnities for disability, 
total or partial as specified, and certain 
specific indemnities for death or dismem- 
berment and certain amounts for disa- 
bility as a result of sickness or disease. 
In these cases the claimant, who is the 
assured, submits a proof accompanied by 
a statement from his attending physician 
and generally the only question involved 
is as to whether the period of disability 
claimed is fair or exaggerated. This is 
generally a medical proposition, but, 
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where there is any grave question, a 
check-up by a good reporting agency 
will straighten this out. 

The only other line which causes some 
trouble is workmen’s compensation, and 
the present attitude of the various com- 
pensation boards administering the acts 
of the different states seems to be to 
lean backwards in favor of claimants and 
to liberalize their interpretations of the 
act to such an extent that it is next to 
impossible to get a fair break on your 
losses in this line without considerable 
extra expenditure for follow-ups on 
claimant’s activities and repeated medi- 
cal examinations and petitions and hear- 
ings in an attempt to keep the losses 
within bounds. 

Summing up, permit me to say that | 
look back on my thirty-odd years as a 
claim man as a very interesting and edu- 
cational experience without one idle or 
uninteresting moment. 
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A Never-Ending Opportunity 
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{] The course of the daily lives of our fellow- 
townsmen creates a constant demand for 
Court, Fiduciary and Probate Bonds. 


{] Such Bonds are often wanted in a hurry; and 
a highly-trained, completely-equipped organi- 


zation assures quick service. 


] Our facilities throughout the United States 
and in Canada, Mexico and other foreign 
countries will enable you to meet the needs 
of your clients promptly and satisfactorily. 
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Hartford Impressed 
By Nat’! Bureau Films 


“STOP. THAT THIEF” PREMIER 





Representatives of All Casualty Compa- 
nies in City at Showing; Guests of 
Hartford A. & I.; Welcomed by 
R. M. Bissell 





With many insurance and civic celeb- 
rities in the audience the two new talk- 
ing slide films of the National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters were 
shown in Hartford, Conn., a week ago 
to representatives of all casualty com- 
panies there. “Death Takes No Holiday,” 
the safety film, has already been given 
New York City pre-view, but the pic- 
ture “Stop That Thief,” presenting an 


analysis of the public responsibility for 
the fake accident racket, was shown for 
the first time. It had just come from 
the Visomatic Systems Film & Record- 
ing Studios that morning. Both of these 
films incidentally will be available on 
September 16 through Western Union 
offices in 222 cities, making possible a 
national distribution. 

Approval of both pictures was ex- 
pressed by members of the audience, 
those present being the guests of the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity and wel- 
comed by R. M. Bissell, president Hart- 
ford Fire and board chairman of the 
Hartford A. & I. The superintendent 
of West Hartford public schools imme- 
diately got permission to exhibit “Death 
Takes No Holiday” at the opening of 
high school exercises. Others attending 
who were keenly interested included 
members of the Hartford Police Depart- 
ment and the Motor Vehicle Department 
of Connecticut, Chamber of Commerce, 
Y. M. C. A., insurance agents’ organiza- 
tions and representatives of the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety, the Century Indem- 
nity, the London & Lancashire Indem- 
nity and the Travelers. 


“Stop That Thief” Theme 


The new fake claim racket film drama- 
tizes the efforts of the National Bureau 
and its member companies, in coopera- 
tion with the United States Department 
of Justice, state and local police, munici- 
palities, business and industrial organiza- 
tions of every description to crush crime 
rings and curtail the activities of indi- 
viduals who attempt to make a living by 
faking damage claims. John F. X. Mc- 
Gohey, assistant attorney-general of 
New York State, in charge of the prose- 
cution of accident fraud, describes the 
criminal characteristics of the fake claim 
racketeer. He says also: 

“Just as the man who burns his own 
home or factory to obtain money from 
insurance companies is dealt with as a 
menace to society, so the person who 
fakes accidents to obtain money dishon- 
estly must be dealt with as a public 
enemy. 

“One by one these ordinary criminals 
are being rounded up, but only you, the 
public, can stop the fraud racket en- 
tirely.” 

William P. Cavanaugh, manager of the 
bureau’s claim department, appears in 
the film to relate the progress already 
made in the fight against fraud. He 
concludes by suggesting a specific means 
by which the individual can assist in 
saving himself from the depredations of 
these thieves. “Above all,” he says, 
“when you are summoned for jury duty, 
accept this opportunity to serve. The 
more honest, intelligent citizens in the 
jury box the fairer verdicts will be and 
the less bribery and corruption. 

“With the cooperation of all citizens, 
with the skilled help of police and pros- 
ecuting authorities, with the assistance 
of state and local governments, bar as- 
sociations and civic groups we can all 
combine in a concerted campaign to: 
Stop that thief!” 
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CASUALTY-SURETY WINNERS 





Insurance Society of N. Y. Makes 
Awards; E. A. G. Manton and J. D. 
Sullivan Again Win Honors 


The casualty and surety prize winners 
of the Insurance Society of New York, 
Inc., based on examinations of the In- 
surance Institute of America, are as fol- 
lows: 

CASUALTY I 

First prize—Tom Porter Ellis, Jr., 

Great American Indemnity; second prize 


—Graham Watts, Globe Indemnity; third 
prize—Anthony W. Miranda, American 
Surety. 
CASUALTY III 
First prize—E. A. G. Manton, Ameri- 
can International Underwriters, and Jus- 


tin D. Sullivan, Fidelity & Casualty; sec- 


ond prize—Charles W. Bishop, Car & 
General; third prize—Robert T. Sprague, 
Henry L. Doherty & Co. 

It is interesting that both Mr. Manton 
and Mr. Sullivan were prize winners in 
the 1934 examinations. Mr. Manton, in 


fact, was first in both Casualty I ang Il 
courses. 
SURETY II 

First prize—Charles G. Roth, National 
Surety Corp., and William F. Roantree 
New York State Insurance Department. 
second prize—Harold Pennington, Fidel 
ity & Casualty, and Robert J. Melze; 
Fidelity & Casualty; third prize—Wilton 
W. Berger, Continental Casualty. 

The announcement was made by Chris 
D. Sheffs, assistant United States man. 
ager, London Assurance. 
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NE plant in Massachusetts, another in Texas. 


A sales office in New York; a second in 


Chicago; a third on the Coast. Motor cars travel- 


ing the arteries of a continent. 


Organizations whose activities are spread-eagled 


over the continent find The Maryland’s nationwide 


facilities of utmost convenience and economy. 


Agents representing The Maryland recognize the 


sales value of such facilities. 
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On the Production “Firing Line” 








Taking Interest In Community Safety Work 
Sure Way for Agents to Build Good Will 


The attitude of agents towards traffic 
accidents and their prevention is now 
one of decided interest as contrasted 
with the inertia toward the situation 
which existed several years ago. This 
change has come about due to a num- 
ber of factors including educational work 
on the part of companies but more par- 
ticularly the agent has come to the real- 
ization that the future of his own busi- 
ness in the automobile liability field de- 
pends upon his efforts in reducing acci- 
dent severity. Some interesting thoughts 
on this subject were presented not so 
long ago by C. E. Haatanen, resident en- 
gineer, National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters at Omaha in speak- 
ing before an agents’ gathering. He 
said : 

Agents in Strategic Position 

“In the past it has been the attitude 
of the agents that all safety work should 
be conducted by the companies, but 
gradually that idea is vanishing, because 
the insurance agents are in a better po- 
sition than the companies to promote 
safety in their communities inasmuch as 
they are familiar with the local condi- 
tions and also know the proper men to 
contact along these lines. 

“| have had agents tell me that they 
do not have time to devote to this work, 
but they do not realize that in spending 
a small part of their time in promoting 
safety they win the gratitude of the 
public in general and at the same time 
make good contacts for selling their 
policies. 

“The insurance agent is a human be- 


ing with a wife and children whose safe- 
ty is precious to him. He has also come 
to realize that an increase in automobile 
accidents affects the automobile rates, 
making it harder for him to sell auto- 
mobile insurance. He is, therefore, in a 
position to show the city fathers that 
the rates are based on the experience, 
excess awards, fraudulent claims, ete. 
These all go to make up the price that 
the public has to pay for their insurance 
coverage.” 

Calls Syracuse Campaign Outstanding 


Mr. Haatanen was glad to say that 
agents in a number of cities have al- 
ready carried on highly successful safe- 
ty campaigns in their local communities 
and he referred to good work done along 
this line in New Haven and Waterbury, 
Conn., Bergen County, N. J., and Mem- 
phis. But perhaps the outstanding ac- 
complishments of an agents’ traffic safe- 
ty program, he said, was made in Syra- 
cuse, where for eighteen months in 1934 
the producers were the driving force be- 
hind a campaign. Said the speaker: 
“This drive not only involved almost 
complete reorganization of the local po- 
lice department’s attitude and methods 
for dealing with traffic accident condi- 
tions, but attracted the attention of safe- 
ty authorities throughout the country. A 
number of striking advances were made 
in the city’s traffic engineering facilities 
and general traffic topography. 

“The movement was accompanied by 
a thorough investigation into the fraudu- 
lent and exaggerated claims situation.” 


W. I. Morrow Leads Off 
Claim Ass’n Meeting 


HIS CONSTRUCTIVE SUGGESTIONS 





Presidential Abiven of Aetna Life Offi- 
cial Gives Plans For Strengthen- 
ing of Organization 





The annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Claim Association, in three day 
session this week at White Sulphur 
Springs, was given a fine send-off by the 
presidential address of William I. Mor- 
row, assistant secretary, Aetna Life’s ac- 
cident and liability department. As chief 
officer of the association Mr. Morro-y 
said his first job had been to contact the 
president of each of its member coim- 
panies “on the heels of our last conven- 
tion,” and it is pleasing to report many 
endorsements received as to the value of 
the organization and the desire of com- 
panies to continue their membership. 

Expressing some ideas relative to the 
future of the Claim Association he said 
that “it has survived these twenty-six 
years because the personal contacts made 
once a year at these conventions have 
proved of value to the delegates attend- 
ing. They have further resulted in a 
much closer co-operation between com- 
panies than would otherwise exist, and 
because the membership has been glad 
to exchange experiences. 

As to the work of the past year a 
booklet called “Vital Statistics” was pre- 
pared following the suggestion of C. E. 
Anstett of the New York Life that the 


association should compile a state list 
covering the rules and regulations re- 
garding information from various bu- 


reaus of vital statistics; a committee of 
the association worked with the veter- 
ans’ bureau and Department of Justice 
at Washington in an effort to assist the 
companies in securing prompt and ac- 
curate information from the Government. 
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INSURANCE SERVICE BuREAU 
80 John St., N. Y., BEekman 3-4467 





CHEERFULNESS—No matter how 
great the pressure of business our 
attitude is constantly one of cheer- 
ful determination to serve our 
clients’ best interests. 


ARTHUR G. FITZGERALD 


President 














WHITE SULPHUR SPEAKERS 
Hale Anderson, F. & C. and Dr. C. O. 
Sappington of Chicago Selected for 
Casualty-Surety Convention 
Preliminary announcement is made this 
week of speakers for the joint casualty 
and surety convention at White Sulphur 
Springs October 8 to 10. Dr. C. O. Sap- 
pington of Chicago, authority on indus- 
trial medicine and diseases, has been se- 
lected to discuss occupational 
and Hale Anderson, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Fidelity & Casualty, will 
speak on a surety subject. The complet 
program is expected to be ready within 

ten days. 

As in past years a number of insur- 
ance commissioners are expected to at- 
tend the gathering including Louis H. 
Pink of New York, Francis J. De Celles 
of Massachusetts and John C. Blackall 
of Connecticut. The golf tournament 
arrangements continue under the capable 
chairmanship of John G. Yost, American 
Bonding, with Wallace J. Falvey, Massa- 
chusetts Bonding, as vice chairman. 
George E. Turner, First Reinsurance of 
Hartford, is again chairman of the en- 
tertainment committee while Charles J. 
Burras, Joyce & Co., Chicago, will be 
banquet toastmaster. 
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E. H. BOLES, President + 


Casualty, Tidelity and Surety Tiweme 


GENERAL 


W. W. GREENE, Vice-President and Secretary 


REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK + 200 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


E. A. EVANS, Vice-President 


Condensed Financial Statement, June 30, 1935 


Assets 
Cs Se Ne Se COIR i Fionn 0:5 .55:0050600 te iedeenscscecsversmmeas & GEIST 
Investments: 
Te ee rm 
NS oc wns usp nsaesceacinswnen ude ehawes~ 552,081.25 
ris Se scan a ee Sanaa anatenwae mae 2,483.389.00 
Warts Star Teeurance Co. Sem. oo. oc sc veciccceccicsccss 970,131.98 
Mortgages......... AP re Pere rere erry Tree 250,200.00 
RN S26 Rae es nauniad enw eaeaenee awe pe awneees 325,500.00 
eae 9,092,811.81 
Premiums in course of collection (mot over 90 days due)............+0-+ 663,527.25 
OR ey ey eC EE Orr Or ee Pee re 50,512.12 
ee I IIIS od o0.s cc evunndesccnabendéssesbbaaesccuecseeee asks 147,025.43 
$10,621,784.07 
Liabilities 
Reserve for Claims and Claim Expemses..........csscccccscccccccccccsces $ 5,324,895.95 
De Ge CN PIS oo 6.6 o.oo 2'e 6.6.0 6055505500 00 nes neinsnceeees 1,867,318.20 
Reserve for Commissions, Taxes and Other Liabilities...............+06+ 406,629.02 
FS" GN Ra RAEI IER: 
Is. 6 5:5 Fin 0h0'0 0 d5s45heiebese eee bee cannsaceseeceee es) ae 
PTET PLOT TTT Eee Teer ee 3,022,940.90 
$10,621,784.07 


Bonds are valued on amortized basis; stocks at June 30, 1935 market quotations. The value of bonds at June 30, 1935 market quo- 
tations exceeds the amortized value by the amount of $84,321.05. If the bonds owned by North Star Insurance Company were valued 
at market quotations, the value of the Capital Stock of that Company owned by General Reinsurance Corporation would be $8,814.80 
more than is shown above. * Securities carried at $779,999.96 in the above statement are deposited for purposes required by law. 


ROBERT B. CROFTON, Vice-President 
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Adverse Facts Not 
Sole Job of Inspector 
A. E. THYSELIUS GIVES VIEWS 





Tells Health & Accident Meeting of Skill 
Needed in Getting Accurate Data 
About Men of Reputed Means 





Sizing up the personal habits of the 
applicant for health and accident insur- 
ance, delving into his occupation and fi- 
nancial condition, and then making a 
report which will give an accurate and 
penetrating picture of his desirability as 
an underwriting risk, were all interest- 
ingly discussed by Albert E. Thyselius, 
supervisor, the Hooper-Holmes Bureau, 
Inc., before the recent managers’ meet- 
ing of the United Benefit Life and Mu- 
tual Benefit H. & A. at Atlantic City, 
N. J. Among other guest speakers were 
Carl K. Withers, state banking and in- 
surance commissioner; Rev. Dr. Lester 
H. Clee, Speaker of the House, state of 
New Jersey; and Roger B. Hull, gen- 
eral manager, National Association of 
Life Underwriters. 

Mr. Thyselius discussed the training 
and background required of those who 
are entrusted to get credit and personal 
information. Contrary to the impression 
had by some the inspector does not hunt 
solely for adverse information in order 
that the application may be rejected or 
the policy canceled. “It is true,” said 
Mr. Thyselius, “that the inspector in a 
reporting bureau is trained to look for 
adverse information in every case he 
handles. He must also develop a ‘nose 
for news,’ to approach each job with the 
air of a statistician who will take noth- 
ing at its face value, place credence in 
nothing that he hears, unless confirmed, 
and believe only half what he sees. But 
an inspector who conceives the idea that 
all he need do to prove his worth is to 
report adversely is quickly and firmly 
disillusioned and shown very plainly that 
accuracy comes first and risk acceptance 
the fundamental job of both underwriter 
and inspector.” 

Moral Hazard Factor 

Considerable of Mr. Thyselius’ talk 
had to do with moral hazard which he 
described as the most difficult factor in 
underwriting insurance lines today. He 
said that “like charity moral hazard cov- 
ers a multitude of sins and it has no par- 
ticular habitat. The big cities have no 
monopoly. We find it on the farm, in 
the mining camp, in the mountain re- 
gions, and everywhere. Inspectors are 
required to look closely into the personai 
tendencies of the accident insurance ap- 
plicant, finding out about his actual oc- 
cupation, whether or not he is connect- 
ed with some fraudulent scheme, details 
as to his financial condition, his habits 
and whether he is a person of unconven- 
tional morals.” 

Mr. Thyselius pointed out how occu- 
pation and finances are closely related 
and have a direct bearing on the insura- 
bility of the applicant. The underwriter 
analyzes the case from information as- 
sembled by the inspector, guarding at all 
times against the possibility of insurance 
out of proportion to present or prospec- 
tive earnings. The mere question of em- 
ployment is not the only consideration, 
the speaker observed, since many occu- 
pations, while furnishing steady employ- 
ment, may present a definite health or 
accident hazard which cannot be disre- 
garded. Thus the inspector should never 
take too much for granted in connection 
with a stated occupation. 

More difficulty presents itself when 
accurate information must be obtained 
about men of reputed means, profes- 
sional men or executives, and on this 
point Mr. Thyselius said: “The finan- 
cial status of these men may be altered 
vadically but to outward appearances re- 
main unchanged because of the restrain- 
ing influence of pride, which permits the 
individual to retain the mask of prosper- 
ity in the face of failure. This type of 
case presents one of the most difficult 
problems with which the inspector has to 
contend.” 
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In the parlance of the day, Childs 

—— Golden Hill “has everything.” 
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other liquid cheer by master mix- 
ers. . .Skillful service. . .And a 
cozy, club-like setting which will 
delight you. Try the Colonial 
Room for new enjoyment of any 








meal. . .Join your friends in a 
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assured of delicious food, quality 
beverages and friendly interest— 
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Loyal Protective Is 
41% Ahead in Volume 


40TH ANNIVERSARY HIGH $pors, 





Qualifying Agents Get Three Full Days 
of Meeting in Boston; Pres. Powel] 
Gives Plans For New Loyal Life 





One of the high spots of the recent 
fortieth anniversary meeting of the Loyal 
Protective of Boston was the announce. 
ment of particularly encouraging produc. 
tion results. During the first eight 
months of 1935 each month has resulted 
in more applications received than the 
preceding month, and the Loyal’s bysj- 
ness for this period was more than 41% 
ahead of the same period of 1934. The 
gathering, which lasted three full days 
and attracted Loyal Protective agents 
and their wives from all parts of the 
United States and Canada, climaxed q 
year’s campaign for qualification which 
ended with a president’s month contest 
in honor of John M. Powell... Impressed 
by the fine record so far this year Mr, 
Powell received in president’s month the 
largest number of “apps” in many years, 

Following the address of welcome by 
Mr. Powell, during v hich he made known 
plans for the newly organized Loyal Life, 
an affiliated company, Francis J. De 
Cells, Massachusetts Insurance Comnis- 
sioner, talked on the high type of service 
that insurance companies have an oppor- 
tunity to render. He made a fine impres- 
sion as he told of the stability of life 
insurance during’ the past,, depression 
years. B. A. Heath, secretary and man- 
ager, claim department, then gave a 
comprehensive review of the work of his 
department and he was followed by H. 
L. Peabody, assistant treasurer, a former 
deputy insurance commissioner of Mass- 
achusetts. 

E. B. Fuller Inspirational 

Following an afternoon of sight-seeing 
and a lobster dinner at Marblehead the 
delegates were in a receptive mood for 
the second morning’s program, which 
was led by Vice-President E. B. Fuller. 
In an inspirational talk Mr. Fuller 
stressed the necessity of being thorough- 
ly sold on one’s business. He made a 
particularly interesting comparison be- 
tween an agent with a mere desire to 
make good and one with a burning pas- 
sion to succeed at any cost. He said: 
“A desire is like warm water in a boiler: 
it will not produce steam. It takes steam 
and pressure to generate the initiative 
and inspiration required to be a success 
in selling insurance.” 

J. P. Gray, superintendent of agents, 
gave a fine address on the future in the 
health and accident business. He point- 
ed out how policies properly sold will 
result in building an income for the fu- 
ture. Some twenty other speakers were 
on the morning program talking on vari- 
ous phases of selling. i 

Hear H. W. Nunn on Underwriting 

At the final business session one of the 
principal talks was by Henry W. Nunn, 
chief underwriter who has been with the 
company since 1909. His subject was 
“Advantages of Proper Underwriting.’ 
He reported that the number of rejec- 
tions by the company for many months 
past had been only from 5 to 7%. Other 
papers dealt with various policy forms, 
dividend provisions and settlement op- 
tions. G. W. Chandler, manager person- 
al service department, and C. F. Merri- 
field, new agency instructor, both talked. 

In outlining the plans for the new 
Loyal Life Mr. Powell stressed the im- 
portance of a simplified program com- 
bined with liberal settlement provision. 
He emphasized that the capital and sur- 
plus had been invested in high grade se- 
curities, there being none that were not 
interest bearing, and therefore the di- 
rectors had felt justified in authorizing 
a rate of 413% in connection with funds 
left with the company following the ma- 
turity of the policy. Furthermore, a lib- 
eral dividend schedule had been adopted. 

The convention closed with a banquet 
at which the speaker was the Rev. John 
Nicol Mark. 
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STATES HAVING FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY LAWS 


(or similar legislation) 


New laws have been passed in Arizona, Colorado, District of Columbia, Ohio, Oregon and West Virginia. 


THE HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 


is entered in every State and its policies are acceptable 


under the Financial Responsibility Laws of the several 


States and Canada. 
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For Over 84 Years 


In 1851 the Massachusetts Mutual issued 





its first policy. From that day to this its 

constant endeavor has been to furnish the 

best possible life insurance service at the 

lowest possible cost. That it has been suc- 

cessful is shown by the enviable reputation 

which the company enjoys among those 
who buy insurance and among 


those who sell it. 
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Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 








More than 650 Million Dollars Paid to Policy- 
holders and Beneficiaries Since Organization 
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Recipe for successful interviews: 


1. NATIONAL MAGAZINES 


such as The Saturday Evening Post and Time with their full page 
Union Central advertisements to carry your story past secre- 
taries and assistants, direct to your prospects. 


2. N.B.C. NETWORK, including WJZ 


over which the Union Central story is vividly dramatized each 
week through the medium of "Roses and Drums". 


3. Direct MAIL 


—a variety of effective, to-the-point promotional material that 
further drives home the Union Central story 


PLUS... 


One of the greatest Agency Organizations 
in the World! 


The well known Knight service is backed by a corps of experts whose highly specialized 
knowledge is available in every phase of life insurance practice. Little wonder that, 
with this rich mine of inspiration and practical help to draw upon, Knight men are 
highly successful in covering the needs of a wide clientele. 





The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WALTER E. BARTON, President PAUL S. RANCK, Vice-President and Treasurer 


225 Broadway, New York City 
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a outstanding event in 1935 of in- 
terest to insurance men was the enact- 
ment of the Roosevelt Social Security 
levislation. It provides for old age as- 
sistance furnished by the nation and the 
states in cooperation; and arranges for 
a compulsory contributory plan of secur- 
ity covering those engaged in certain 
kinds of gainful employment and paid 
for jointly by employers and employes. 
A voluntary annuity plan was dropped 
by Congress. This legislation followed 
extensive deliberations on all phases of 
the subject which were made by a large 
committee appointed by the President. 
It consisted of many national leaders. 
They represented welfare, sociology, eco- 
nomics, medicine, many divisions of 
American life. The only insurance man 
on the committee was M. Albert Linton, 
president Provident Mutual Life. An 
insurance actuary, W. R. Williamson, 
Travelers, was loaned to the committee 
by his company. 

When President Roosevelt signed the 
bill in the presence of many principal 
figures of his Administration and of Con- 
egress, with reporters also there, and talk- 
ing over the radio, he said that 30,000,000 
people will be affected. There are now 
in the United States nearly 8,000,000 in- 
dividuals aged 65 or over. From a third 
to a half of those individuals have inade- 
quate resources to assure them a lifelong 
of support and are either dependent 
upon children, relatives or the commu- 
Less than 200,000 have been re- 
ceiving assistance through state pension 
plans, but some 700,000 are in families 
which have been helped by FERA. As 
time goes on the number which will need 
assistance will greatly increase. Aver- 
age grant in states giving pensions have 
been about $20 a month, Mr. William- 
son says. 


nity. 


Insurance Business Will Be Helped 

Naturally, the uppermost thought in 
the minds of every insurance agent is, 
“How will the nation’s Social Security 
affect my daily routine? Will the in- 
surance business be helped or harmed ?” 
_ The Social Security program has been 
intensely studied by life i ex- 





insurance 
ecutives and actuaries since the prelim:- 
nary details first became public som: 
months ago. It did not take long for 
insurance men to make up their minds 
as to how to react to the project. The 
decision they made is that insurance will 
gain in the long run; that Social Security 
will make the public more insurance- 
minded, especially by constantly calling 
attention of the younger ages to the 
economic problems which they will en- 
counter later in their life; and there will 
be a great need of supplemental insur- 
ance, furnished by regular companies. 


Parkinson and Lincoln Statements 


First of the insurance men to express 
public views of the insurance attitude 
president, 


was Thomas I. Parkinson, 








99 
“ECONOMIC SECURITY 





As Seen from the 


INSURANCE SLANT 


Equitable Life Assurance Society, who 
in a statement printed in January, 1935, 
by the Chicago Journal of Commerce, 
and widely reproduced, said in part: 

“Just as the business of life insurance 
received a tremendous impetus from the 
the successful efforts of this Govern- 
ment to provide a sizeable amount of 
insurance on the lives of all called to 
arms through the creation and develop- 
ment of the ‘War Risk Bureau,’ so do 
I believe that social insurance agitation 
forwarded by President Roosevelt and 
his official associates will result in re- 
newed appreciation and great stimulation 
of life insurance activities, both individ- 
ual and group.” 

In February of this year at the annual 
banquet of the Metropolitan Life’s man- 


agers, held at the Hotel Astor, Leroy 
A. Lincoln reviewed the contemplated 
legislation and told the fieldmen the point 
of view of the Metropolitan. Among 
other things he said: 

“We endorse an intelligent pursuit of 
the question and we view with friendly 
eyes some nation-wide provision for old 
age retirement and for the support of 
the workingman, to some extent, against 
the shocks of unemployment.” 


Questions and Answers 


Some questions which will flash through 
the minds of agents are given herewith, 
with the answers: 

Does British experience demonstrate 
that contributions which Americans will 
make to the security program will result 


in Americans cutting down their expendi- 
tures for needed insurance? 

No. There is nothing in the statistical 
record of British savings banks, coopera- 
tive societies or insurance companies since 
Britain entered social insurance to indi- 
cate that there has been interference with 
thrift habits of the British people. On 
the contrary, there has been a steady 
growth in the amount of savings on de- 
posit and a healthy increase in both the 
number of persons covered for insurance 
by private companies and amount of cov- 
erage for each. 

Why should the average person be 
anxious to supplement with private insur- 
ance? 

In a recent answer which he made to 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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President Roosevelt has appointed a 
Social Security Board to administer the 
new social insurance act. The chairman 
is John G. Winant, other members be- 
ing Arthur J. Altmeyer and Vincent 
Morgan Miles. 

When appointed, Mr. -Winant was in 
Geneva as assistant director of the in- 
ternational labor office in connection 
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World 
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Wide 
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with the League of Nations. He was in 
the New Hampshire legislature and then 
served three terms as Governor of that 
state. He enlisted in the World War 
as a private and rose to captain in the 
air corps. As chairman of the social 


security board his term is six years. 
Mr. Altmeyer became Second Assist- 

ant Secretary of Labor in May, 1934, 

after having been secretary of the Wis- 





MILES 


VINCENT M. 


consin Industrial Commission since 1922. 
During the interim he was chief of the 
labor branch, compliance division, NRA 

Mr. Miles was an Arkansas lawyer 
who practiced in Fort Smith, and then 
in Little Rock. He became city attor- 
ney for Fort Smith and at one time he 
was regicnal adviser for the 8th region, 
Federal Emergency Administration of 


Public Works. 
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The A. B. C’s of the 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


The accompanying comments on the Administration’s Old Age Security 
legislation which became a law in August consist of extracts from an address 
recently delivered before the Institute of Public Affairs, University of Vir- 
ginia, by President M. Albert Linton, Provident Mutual Life, one of the 


country’s authorities on this subject. 


Extracts used are those relating to sections of the plan of especial interest 


to insurance agents. 


In addition to the parts of the Act mentioned by Mr. 


Linton there are others, giving provisions for public health, dependent and 


crippled children, 
unemployment compensation laws. 


maternal and child welfare, and the administration of 


The law itself is an exceedingly comprehensive document which in print 


consists of thirty-one pages. 


The Social Security Board will determine the qualifications of the in- 
dividual and the amount of benefits payable. Under Federal Old Age ben- 
efits, in order to qualify, an individual must be at least 65 years old; not 
less than $2,000 total wages must have been received by him after December 
31, 1935, and before Age of 65; and wages must have been paid to individual 
on some day in each of five years after December 31, 1936, and before the 


By M. Albert Linton 


Age of 65. 


The two principal parts of the Federal 
Old Age Security program are these: 

First, a plan for the states and Federal 
Government to cooperate in providing 
for those who are now aged and in 
need. Second, a compulsory contribu- 
tory plan covering those engaged in cer- 
tain kinds of gainful employment and 
paid for jointly by the employers and 
their employes. 


Old Age Assistance Plan 


The Old Age assistance plan contem- 
plates cooperation between the states and 
the Federal Government “for the purpose 
of enabling each state to furnish financial 
assistance, as far as practicable under 
the conditions in such state, to aged 
needy individuals.” 

More than thirty states already have 
enacted laws providing assistance to aged 
persons, but in many instances the laws 
are ineffective because of lack of funds. 
The Federal Government under its plan 
will contribute on a fifty-fifty basis to- 
ward a payment not exceeding $30 per 
month per person assisted. 

A state may pay as much as it de- 
sires, but the Federal contribution is 
limited to $15. 


Qualification Age Limit 65 


The intention is to provide by 1940 
that the age limit for qualification shall 
be 65. In the meantime, since a number 
of states now have an age limit of 70 
the Federal Government will cooperate 
with states having this higher age limit. 
Residence requirements shall not exclude 
anyone who has resided continuously in 
a state for one year immediately preced- 
ing the application for a pension, and 
who has also resided in the state for 
five of the nine years preceding appli- 
cation. 

The Act makes provision whereby the 
Federal Government until July 1, 1937, 
will contribute up to $15 per month per 
needy individual although a state does 
not participate financially in the plan, 


provided it is shown that the state is 
prevented by its constitution from so 
doing. 


The Contributory Old Age Plan 


The second part of the Old Age Secur- 
ity program involves a tax on wages 
which in return shall provide a specified 
annuity for life commencing at Age 65. 
The tax is to be paid fifty-fifty by the 
worker and his employer. It applies to 
all wages up to $3,000 a year. If a per- 
son receives more than that amount it 
applies to $3,000 and to nothing above 
that figure. 

During the first three years of opera- 
tion, 1937, 1938 and 1939, the tax will be 
1% for each party. This rate goes up 
12% at three-year intervals so that com- 
mencing 1n 1949 and continuing thereafter 
the worker and his employer will each 


M. ALBERT LINTON 


be paying 3% of the worker’s wages—a 
total of 6% in all. 

The taxes are to be collected by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue and paid in- 
to the Treasury as internal revenue col- 
lections. There is to be created in the 
Treasury an Old Age Reserve Account. 
Each year Congress is expected to ap- 
propriate to the account an amount suf- 
ficient as an annual premium to provide 
for the old age benefits, determined on 
a reserve basis in accordance with ac- 
cepted actuarial principles, using an in- 
terest rate of 3%. 

The plan covers all who are employed 
except those in certain specific occupa- 
tions such as agricultural labor, domestic 
labor in a private home, casual labor not 


Insurance Angle on Security Act 


(Continued from Page 11) 


this question Roderic Olzendam, Metro- 
politan Life, says: 

“The public will be the gainer when 
the Government system and our already 
existing private plans supplement, com- 
plement and reinforce each other so that 
each will flourish the more because of 
existence of the other. 

“Under such a mutually advantageous 
division of the economic security field 
there should result, on the one hand, a 
minimum standard of protection for all 
against those hazards that are properly 
within the scope of the Governmental 
plan, and, on the other, the opportunity 
to supplement the Governmental plan 
through the use of already existing vol- 
untary machinery. Government alone will 
find it most difficult to solve this problem 
for all citizens. Were it to attempt to do 
so it would have to commandeer the en- 
tire resources of the nation and resources 
of citizens. Neither is it practicable for 
the private agencies alone to attempt to 
solve this problem for all citizens. What 
is impossible for one may, however, be 


achieved through a harmonizing of pur- 
pose. In this way we might ultimately ar- 
rive at a relative measure of real economic 
security for the vast majority of Amer- 
icans. 


Must Take Care of Family 


What will be a persistent thought in 
mind of every man of family when he 
makes contribution under the plan? 

He will be thinking of his wife and 
children as he will place as much empha- 
sis on their protection as upon his own. 
He will want to buy adequate life insur- 
ance and convert cash value at retirement 
in order to make his program complete. 

On the contributory plan will the Gov- 
ernment reduce its pension if a man makes 
brovisions for himself or family through 
private channels? 

No. There is no penalization. by Gov- 
ernment if this is done. 

Does not a considerable section of the 


working public plan retirement before 
Age 65? 
Yes. Either of retirement or some defi- 


nite idea of what it would prefer its fixed 
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in the course of the employer’s trade 

or business, those in the employ of the 

United States or of a state and those 

employed by non-profit organizations, 
Owners, operators and the self-employ- 

ed are not included in the plan. 
Formula For Determining Amount 

of Pension 


The formula for determining _ the 
amount of the pension at Age 65 pro- 
vides for a pension that decreases with 
reference to the wages as the wage level 
increases. Take for example a worker 
earning a uniform wage from age 45 to 
65. If the wage should be $50 per month 
the pension will be 45% of this sum; if 
$100 it will be 32.5%, and if $200 it will 
be 25.6%. It is felt by many that this 
graduation is too steep and that the 
higher paid workers get rather harsh 
treatment. The problem thus envisaged 
is not simple since it can be solved only 
by decreasing the pensions for the work- 
ers receiving the low pay or increasing 
the taxes that support the system. 

The plan provides a death benefit equal 
to 342% of the total wages upon which 
taxes have been levied. This death ben- 
efit carries over into the annuity period 
after Age 65 so that if the worker starts 
to receive his annuity and dies before 
he has received in annuity payments an 
amount equal to 34% of his total wages, 
then the difference is paid to his estate. 
Since the worker’s maximum contribu- 
tion is 3% of wages, the 34%% return 
means that his estate will always receive 
more than he has put in. 

The carrying out of the tremendous 
Government program is to be done upon 
an actuarial basis which means that huge 
rcserves must be accumulated from the 
taxes which for nearly a generation will 
vastly exceed the outlay for pension pay- 
ments. The report of the Senate Finance 
Committee indicates the accumulation 
within thirty years, of a reserve of more 
than 35 billions, with receipts from pay- 
roll taxes upon employers and employes 
exceeding pension payments during the 
whole of that period. By 1980 the re- 
serve is estimated to reach a total of 
nearly 47 billions. 





income should be at some period before 
Age 65. A private insurance program 1s 
most sure way of carrying out such plans. 

Advantage of Dealing With Private 

Institutions 

With the constant changing of the po- 
litical structure, different Administrations 
at Washington, clashing of national eco- 
nomic systems in battle for supremacy, 
and other developments which cannot be 
forecast, will not a large part of the pub- 
lic continue to place its reliance for ade- 
quate security on those private institutions 
which have been so dependable over 50 
many decades? 

Undoubtedly. The average man would 
prefer being in a position to provide his 
own social security than to have it ex- 
tended to him by the Government. “The 
Government” is a broad, sweeping desig- 
nation composed of many thousands of 
employes, some of whom are incompetent. 
There are delays and uncertainties when 
Government is in business which must be 
borne with resignation because there is no 
other way to bear them; and which are 
ordinarily absent when dealing with pri- 
vate institutions. 
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MEETING the OBJECTIONS of [ODAY 


After five years of depression are there any objections to life insurance 
which have especially grown out of the long period of economic disburse- 
ment, and how are the agents of the country meeting such objections? 

Inquiry by The Gold Book discloses that many of the current objec- 
tions have to do with uncertainty as to what will happen as a result of 


Washington legislation or contemplated legislation ; 


whether there need be 


a fear as to stability of insurance companies ; perplexity about investment 
of money; bafflement over the future value of the dollar; competition with 


the stock market. 


A number of successful men in the production field were asked by 
The Gold Book to tell the objections they most frequently encounter and 


how they answer them. 


In the Chester O. Fischer general 
agency, Massachusetts Mutual Life, St. 
Louis, are J. W. Leigh, an unusually 
good analyst, and A. E. Veith, a con- 
secutive weekly producer since he started 
selling life insurance in 1927. Follow 
some objections they have encountered 
and their answers: 

I can’t obligate myself for additional 
life insurance premiums because of the 
increasing cost of living. 

Mr. Leigh: This is just the reason why 
you may wish to increase your insurance. 
Wouldn’t it be easier to make a slight 
adjustment now for your family’s bene- 
fit than for them to make a radical 
change later? 

Mr. Veith: This is a problem and my 
company has so recognized it, and I now 
have for your consideration a Family 
Maintenance policy which guarantees a 
maximum amount of protection for a 
minimum saving. 

Prefers to Invest in Government Bonds 


I am going to put my money into Gov- 
ernment bonds where I can get hold of 
it quickly if I should need it and I want 
the security that is back of Government 


bonds. 


_ Mr. Leigh: As the demand for money 
improves the market on low yield securi- 
ties declines. Government bonds after 
the World War declined to a point as 
low as eighty-two cents on the dollar. 
You will be able to get hold of part 
of your money quickly, but you may pay 
a heavy price for that liquidity. 

Mr. Veith: It is a splendid plan to 
invest in your country’s bonds. What 
proportion of your savings do you think 


it advisable to put into this form of 
security? Permit me to offer the sug- 
gestion that you add to your insurance 
program one of the late forms of con- 
tracts that gives maximum protection for 
minimum deposit, using a portion of your 
savings for this purpose, and later on, 
anticipating the income from your bonds 
to continue the annual deposit. 
Common Stocks 


I am not interested in life insurance at 
this time because of the opportunities for 
making large profits in speculative com- 
mon stocks. 

Mr. Leigh: I like to hear you express 
your ambition to accumulate property. 
You realize that some day income from 
property must take the place of income 
from your work. Aren’t stocks selling 
for much more already than their earn- 
ings warrant? In other words, hasn't 
the expected improvement in business 
been fully discounted in the stock mar- 
ket ? 

Mr. Veith: For whom do you contem- 
plate this investment—for yourself, for 
your old age, or for your family’s re- 
quirements ? 

I have been greatly upset by my in- 
vestment plan. It has been complicated 
by a number of issues of bonds in my 
portfolio which are being called. 

Mr. Leigh: What a wonderful oppor- 
tunity you have for buying long term 
non-callable bonds on installments. 

Mr. Veith: Do you mean you felt sure 
and safe of your investments and that 
the calling of vour borids is destroying 
your sense of seeurity, or, in other 
words, you don’t.know where: to invest 


your money? Would you be satisfied 
with a very conservative rate of inter- 
est? Is safety of principal of paramount 
importance? Then why not consider in- 
vesting the whole or part of your funds 
in fe insurance? By putting your funds 
in life insurance you will thus avoid this 
reinvestrnent problem in the future for 
yourself and for your family. 


I hestitate to consider investment in life 
insurance companies because I don’t see 
how you can continue your guaranteed 
rate of interest. 

Mr. Leigh: How can you say that? 
The institution of life insurance has gone 
through the panics of 1867, 1875, 1893, 
1907, 1920 and 1929 to date. It has gone 
through the Civil War, the Spanish- 
American War and the World War. It 
has survived epidemics. I am sure you 
will agree with me that it has proved 
its strength — ee 

Mr. Veith: S. S. Huebner, one of 
the world’s Bee Boer od economists, has 
written a booklet explaining in detail 
the factors of safety that surround well 
managed life insurance companies. In 
this article, he also compares life insur- 
ance with other investments. May I 
bring you a copy of this booklet for 
you to study? 

I dislike to committ myself to a further 
life insurance program because of in- 
creased taxes. 

Mr. Leigh: Let me ask you a ques- 
tion? Do your thoughts along this line 
alter your insurance needs? 

Mr. Veith: Life insurance may enable 
you to reduce your income taxes despite 
the increase in rate by permitting you 
to distribute your estate and getting it 
into lower brackets. This is worthy of 
consideration, isn’t it? 


Dr. Albright’s Wheat Illustration 


Dr. Charles E. Albright, who for al- 
most thirty years has led all agents of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life in annual 
production, and whose clients include 


many of the leading business men of 


America, thinks that the objection most 
frequently raised is that when policies 
are paid off the proceeds may be in de- 
preciated dollars. 

“The best answer I can give to <™ 
said Dr. Albright to The Gold Book, “i 


that if those dollars had been paid off 
about one year ago each dollar realized 
would have bought about two bushels of 
wheat whereas the dollars that the in- 
surance companies received a few years 
ago would have bought half a bushel of 
wheat or less.” 


Lackey’s Stability Come Back 


Argument 
George E. Lackey, general agent Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life, Detroit, says 


that during the past five years many 
men have asked him about the stability 
of life companies. His reply has been 
this: 

“I have never been the least con- 
cerned about the dollars I have put into 
the life insurance companies. It is the 
thousands I did not put in which worry 
me. 

He then asks the other man if he does 
not feel the same way about it. 

In Mr. Lackey’s opinion one of the 
reasons why many men do not buy life 
insurance is because of the things they 
fail to tell agents, such as 

(a) A desire to use their surplus dol- 
lars for their own pleasure and to meet 
the issues of life squarely; and 

(b) They hate to admit their exact 
financial situation. 

Reading the Prospect’s Mind 

“In order to meet these ‘silent objec- 
tions’ I try to calculate what the man 
has on his mind that he will not tell me; 
or, in other words, I try to figure his 
exact financial situation,” he said to The 
Gold Book. “There are many men earn- 
ing from $20,000 to $25,000 annually who 
never have a bank balance in excess of 
$500. Their living standards have not 
been sufficiently reduced in the last five 
years to yield any surplus. I use a 
budget to show them whether they are 
in balance financially. It is prepared and 
printed by my company. 

“Following this I endeavor to make the 
act of saving money with a life insur- 
ance company an easy one. I show them 
that if they will save five pennies of 
each dollar earned with us that they can 
have a new philosophy of living, and 
that if they are frugal they can use the 
remaining ninety-five cents to provide 
more and greater enjovment out of liv- 


(Continued on Page 106) 
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Responding to a Suggestion 


From time to time we are asked to describe our organiza- 
tion, and recently it was suggested that, as a contribution to 
the exchange of ideas among Agency Managers, we publish 
the description we have many times privately written. 


Executive staff: General Agent, Superintendent, Assistant 
Superintendent. 


We have 250 members, of whom 60 are women. They 
are divided among 8 units, of which 2 are women’s units. 
Each unit has its own manager. Units vary in size from 15 
to 40 members, and in annual production from two and a half 
millions to fifteen millions. 


A unit manager has three chief duties:—1. To recruit 
members, which is done almost wholly through his personal 
contacts. 2. To assist in training. 3 To plan and supervise 
Agents’ activities. 


We have a special group made up largely of college 
graduates and other promising young men under thirty. It 
has a director, who personally recruits his members, gives 
them a thorough training course, and after their selling 
ability has been demonstrated they are transferred to regular 
units. Each unit, therefore, has two sources of new members. 


No man is graduated from the special group until he has 
demonstrated his ability to succeed; he may remain in it any- 
where from three months to two years. As soon as a member 
fails to meet his regular monthly qualification, which is set 
by a special committee, in conference with him, he is dropped. 
Each man has a different qualification. This is the schedule: 
First two weeks, training only. Second two weeks, super- 
vised Field work and joint work, in which two applications 
must be written and examined. Second month, the member 
must make 75% of his quota. Third month and thereafter, 
must meet quota, set by a committee and varying with the 
man. But in every case the minimum quota is the man’s 
minimum living income. 


A uniform training system throughout the units, based 
on the Company’s training course. Supplemented by 
special conference meetings in each unit. Members are indi- 
vidually treated, and are sent into Field work when qualified, 
—usually in from two to four weeks,—and they are helped 
by joint work. 


When a member begins Field work, it is with a single 
sales plan, to which others are added as soon as possible. 
He doesn’t reach the advanced underwriting forms much 
under six months to a year. 


We have a regular Agency meeting usually on the first 
Monday of each month. It is conducted by the General 
Agent. Topics discussed usually have to do with business 


in general and the connection of life insurance with it, rather 
than the individual problems of the Agent. The monthly 
meeting is supplemented by unit meetings, at which the indi- 
vidual is the center of discussion. Generally, the unit's 
meeting is weekly, but for the new men it is sometimes daily. 


As stimulators, we have three clubs. The Leaders Club 
was started in January, 1930. The membership is monthly, 
based on a minimum of $20,000 of insurance paid-for in the 
previous month. Six monthly memberships in a year qualify 
for the Company’s yearly Leaders Club. We have a monthly 
luncheon, attended by qualifiers in the previous month. The 
President for the month is the leading volume producer, and 
the Vice President is the leading lives producer. Special 
stationery is awarded to members of the yearly club. 


The Five Star Club is for members who pay for five life 
insurance lives in any one month, and is a strong encourager 
of the newer and younger members. Six times a year a 
member in this club qualifies the Agent for the Company’s 
Five Star Club, with its business assisting awards. 


The Pocono Club has a semi-annual meeting, at Skytop 
Lodge in the Pocono Mountains. The qualifications are set 
before each meeting. For October’s meeting they are mem- 
bership in the Leaders Club in July, August, and September, 
or in the Five Star Club the same months, together with a 
minimum production. 


We are chary of special contests, but with all our energy 
we enter those which are general to the Company, such as in 
Life Insurance Week and our regular Policyholders’ Months. 
Our chief reliance for stimulating production is the three 
clubs we have named. 


The unitized structure of our Agency does not bury the 
individual. We classify Agents within the units, to supply 
individual treatment, and our size makes it economically 
feasible to provide many special services, available to Agents 
who are qualified to use them. For example: Advanced 
underwriters meet every Monday to discuss estate analysis, 
taxation, business insurance, and the like, under the guidance 
of authoritative speakers. We have special training for 
C. L. U. aspirants. Other special groups for discussing new 
taxation schedules proposed or enacted. We avoid too much 
routine in Agency meetings and in the treatment of Agents. 
And, of course, at all times we have available publications, 
statistical and otherwise, current and in volume, which bear 
upon our business. 


Our organization, structured as we have sketched it, pro- 
duced $22,339,623 of paid-for new business in the first seven 
months of this year, compared with $18,701,413 in the first 
seven months of 1934—a gain of $3,638,210. The pro- 
duction for the first seven months of 1929 was $21,272,339. 
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In 


Is the farm situation improving? This 
is a question that is asked every day in 
the great corn belt. 

The answer, in my opinion, without 


reservation is “Yes.” Many factors have 
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Farm com- 
considerably better 
Farm 


contributed to this situation. 
modity prices are 
than they were two years ago. 
real estate taxes have been lowered. The 
purchase of farms is daily increasing. 
And then there is a general feeling 
among farmers that their problems and 
difficulties receive 
earnest consideration from whatever Na- 
tional that may be in 


from now on will 


Administration 

power. 

When Situation Reached Its 
Lowest Point 


The farm situation reached its lowest 
point during the winter of 1932 and 1933. 
The Central West had then, over con- 
siderable areas, been subject to three 
years of unusually dry weather. Crops 
had been short. The year 1932, although 
it produced an average crop in Iowa, was 
accompanied with the lowest prices for 
grain and livestock which had prevailed 
for a generation. The numerous bank 
failures over the period of the prior three 
or four years had added its toll and the 
value of land tumbled precipitously dur- 
ing 1931-1932. After the Bank Holiday in 
1933, there was a period of upturn. Grain 
prices began to raise. There was, during 
1933, inquiry for land in small units— 
that is, forty to eighty acre tracts—that 
could be bought at fairly low prices and 
paid for in a lump sum. Buyers were not 
interested in farms of 160 acres and larg- 
er, because the amount of money in- 
volved seemied to be more than they 
could ever pay. 

Present Situation 

However, this situation has entirely 

changed today. The farm situation in 


lowa and surrounding states has dis- 
tinctly improved. Confidence in farming 
as a safe occupation for the future is 
returning. There are several reasons for 





the 


By Arthur C. McGill 
Counsel, Equitable Life of Iowa 


this. Increase in farm commodity prices. 
Reduction of real estate taxes. The pros- 
pect for cheaper money. And having a 
considerable bearing on the situation, the 
threat of inflation that prevails today is 
turning more investors toward land. 

The winter of 1932 and 1933 saw farm 
commodity prices at the bottom. Corn 
reached ten cents per bushel; oats, ten 
cents per bushel; cotton, five cents per 
pound; hogs, $2.25 a hundred; wheat, 
thirty cents a bushel. It took a substan- 
tial portion of the grain crop from the 
average farm to pay the taxes in 1933, 
but today the picture is quite different, 
with corn at seventy-five cents a bushel; 
oats at thirty cents a bushel; top hogs at 
$9.15 a hundred; cotton at twelve cents a 
pound and cattle at thirteen dollars and 
seventy-five cents per hundred. Reduced 
to dollar income, the improvement of the 
land situation for Iowa in particular, is 
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illustrated by the total income of Iowa 
farmers, which is reported for the first 
four months of 1933 as seventy-one mil- 
lion dollars; for the same period in 1934, 
including benefits, one hundred and six 
million dollars—and 1935, one hundred 
and sixty million dollars. 


Facing Future With Confidence 


The future is faced by the average 
farmer with considerable more confi- 
dence. It is true that the drought of 
1934 has unquestionably inflated some of 
the prices above quoted, and that with 
normal crops in 1935 there will be some 
drop in farm prices, but the average 
farmer feels there isn’t any possibility of 
prices going back to the levels of Janu- 
ary 1933. 

I believe Middle Western farmers feel 
that the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington is today directed by men 





F. W. Osmundson, general agent of Mason City, lowa, sells the farmer. 


Selling Insurance to FARMERS 


By E. E. Smith 


Agency Secretary, Equitable Life of Iowa 


In writing this article for The Gold 
Book on selling insurance to farmers I 
have tried to incorporate the ideas and 
sales practices of two dozen of the most 
successful rural agents of the Equitable 
Life of Iowa. 

The farmer thinks differently from the 
city man and responds differently than 


city folks. To a large degree in spite 
of the radio, circulation of newspapers 
and other methods of communication, he 
leads an isolated life. Particularly in 
his work, he is solitary. The city work- 
er frequently must cooperate with other 
workers and confer with them. The 
farmer plans his..work’ and generally 


works his plan alone. If he has co- 
workers, they are quite likely to be 
members of his own family. Even un- 
der such circumstances, perhaps two- 
thirds of his working time is spent in 
solitary work. 

Furthermore, the farmer’s work is of 
such a nature that as a rule it does not 
occupy his whole mind. As he is guid- 
ing his team in plowing, cultivating or 
harvesting, he has much time for 
thought in matters not immediately con- 
nected with his task. Perhaps he may 
be thinking of his family and its imme- 
diate and future needs; in some cases he 
may be pondering social and political 
problems. Unlike many a city man, he 

(Continued on Page 92) 


who are sincerely and honestly endeav- 
oring to aid the real dirt farmer. The 
Middle Western farmer feels that agri- 
culture will be given equal treatment in 
the national scheme of things. The 
farmer has faith in the effort that is now 
being made to bring the purchasing pow- 
er of his dollar up to a par with the level 
which existed from 1910 to 1914. 

It is now conceded without argument 
that a depressed agriculture means slow 
business for industry and commerce. 
Cities of the Middle West, such as 
Omaha, Kansas City, Minneapolis and 
Des Moines, will prosper only as the 
great countryside surrounding prospers. 


Tax Situation 


The tax burden on farm lands reached 
its height about 1930. Since that time 
there has been a substantial reduction in 
the general tax levy on farm lands. The 
Administration now in power in several 
of our Middle Western states is pledged 
to reduce the burden of taxation on real 
estate and this is being accomplished by 
bringing into force new sources of rev- 
enue, such as state sales taxes, state in- 
come taxes, chain store taxes, etc. The 
writer has heard many a purchaser of 
farm land during’ the past year state that 
they were purchasing land with the be- 
lief that the reduction in the tax levy on 
lands would be maintained. 

The Administration’s policy of retiring 
marginal lands from cultivation, reforest- 
ing areas that should never have been 
broken up for cultivation, and of induc- 
ing farmers now struggling in areas 
where the soil reluctantly yields up a 
decent return to try it out in a more 
profitable area, is contributing to return- 
ing confidence and upturn of values in 
the corn belt proper. Many farmers are 
returning from the semi-arid areas of 
the West to try farming in Iowa and 
surrounding states where the game is a 
little more certain and many of these 
men are receiving: financial aid to re- 
establish themselves from friends and 
relatives who are welcoming their return 


Anxious to Own Farms Again 


Another factor entering into the situa- 
tion is that many farmers, who found 
themselves during 1932-1933 in financial 
difficulty, rather than run the risk of 
foreclosure, deeded their land to the 
mortgagee. Many of these men are now 
anxious to again own their former farm. 
Many of these men are deserving and 
have favorable records as farmers and I 
know that many loan companies are 
willing to deal on favorable terms with 
former borrowers who never left the 
farm, but who did give up title to their 
land during the time when they could see 
very little hope for the future. 

Also the demand for farms by good 
tenants was never as great as it has been 
for the present farm year beginning 
March 1 last. Field representatives of 
this company reported that they had on 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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Every Life Insurance Need 


LOW NET COST 
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4947 Broadway 
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2865 Broadway 
JOHN V. ELMO, Sup’t 
401 Broadway 
ABRAHAM VITRIOL, Sup’t 
1042 St. Nicholas Ave. 


RICHMOND 


WILLIAM A. ALEXANDER, Sup’t 
Beach St. & Union Place, Stapleton 
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GIBRALTAR 


Meet 


ANDREW KAKOYANNIS, Manager 
Stuyvesant Ordinary Agency 
Chrysler Building 
New York 
HARRIS L. WOFFORD, Manager 
Manhattan Ordinary Agency 
90 John St., New York 


BRONX 


EDWARD F. HOGAN, Sup’t 
384 East 149th Street 
PHILIP SCHWARTZ, Supt. 
1045 Southern Boulevard 
AUGUST G. KOLB, Sup’t 
50 E. Fordham Road 
D. ARTHUR MASON, Sup’t 
478 East Tremont Avenue 
DAVID J. KING, Sup’t 
1068 East Tremont Avenue 
ROBERT W. HEITHOFF, Sup’t 
1910 Arthur Avenue 
WILLIAM F. MILLETT, Sup’t 
2488 Grand Concourse 
ANDREW W. STUKE, Sup’t 
741 East 233d Street 
ABRAHAM LIEBERMAN, Sup’t 
384 East 149th Street 


QUEENS 


MICHAEL J. O’BRIEN, Sup’t 
39-01 Main St., Flushing 
WALTER WEIS, Sup’t 
163-18 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica 
MALCOLM MAHLER, Sup’t 
Queensborough Bridge Plaza 
Long Island City 
JOHN H. NEABOR, Sup’t 
Grand Street and Queens Boulevard, 
Elmhurst 
HARRY R. HYDE, Sup’t 
215-32 Jamaica Ave., Queens Village 
JOHN KAISER, JR., Sup’t 
115th Street and Liberty Avenue 
Richmond Hill 
BRANCH OFFICE 
8401 Jamaica Avenue, Woodhaven 
THOMAS F. TRAVERS, Sup’t 
45-09 Greenpoint Ave., Woodside 
CHARLES A. NEUMANN, Sup’t 
37-53 90th St., Elmhurst 


Che Prudential 


Insurance Company of Amerira 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, 
President 
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P. RAYMOND GARRISON, Manager 
New York Ordinary Agency 
217 Broadway, New York 


WALTER A. McGEORGE, Manager 
Brooklyn Ordinary Agency 
16 Court St. Bldg., Brooklyn 


DANIEL J. QUINN, Manager 
Borough Hall Ordinary Agency 
185 Montague St., Brooklyn 


BROOKLYN 
JACOB PANOFF, Sup’t 
191 Joralemon Street 


FRANCIS J. ENGEL, Sup’t 
742-746 Manhattan Ave. 


FRED W. NEWHOUSE, Sup’t 
60 Graham Ave. 


NEIL W. REGAN, Sup’t 
562 Nostrand Avenue 


WALLACE A. DOUBLEDAY, Sup’t 
555 Fifth Avenue 


HENRY MEHLMAN, Sup’t 
931-933—Sutter Avenue 


ISIDORE SCHUMAN, Sup’t 
410 87th Street 


LOUIS S. GREENBERG, Sup’t 
852 Cypress Avenue 


JACOB MOSCOW, Sup’t 
1 Hanson Place 


WILLIAM J. ELLIS, Sup’t 
1401-1405 Kings Highway 
JOHN H. MORRIS, Sup’t 
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ROBERT T. KENNEDY, Sup’t 
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Broadway, Corner Ellery Street 


DIDORE SHUSTER, Sup’t 
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Inside Story of How Detroit Passed Through the Bank Holiday 


With Greater Confidence In Life Insurance 


By Hugh C. White 


Connecticut Mutual Life General Agent, Detroit 


In order to arrive at a definite con- 
clusion as to the causes behind the bank- 
ing crisis, it is necessary to make a 
detailed analysis of the industrial condi- 
tion at that time. From the most reli- 
able information available it is necessary 
for us to make a study of the reports 
of the Federal Reserve System. These 
reports very definitely indicated that no 
city in the United States had been hit 
so hard temporarily as the industrial 
city of Detroit. 

It is, indeed, evident and true that 
many banks were opened in the United 
States which were in worse condition 
than those in our city. From the United 
States Government they received assist- 
ance which was denied Detroit’s two 
ereat banks which were not permitted 
to open. 


Washington Assistance Delay a Mystery 


It was with deep regret that no de- 
finite assistance or help was forthcoming 
to the First National Bank or the Guard- 
ian National Bank of Commerce. Mill- 
ions of dollars had been poured into the 
banks of New York, Chicago and other 
large cities by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, but for some unknown rea- 
son not one penny had been loaned to 
the national banks of Detroit—two great 
institutions upon which all of the pres- 
sure of the Federal Government had 
been placed during that very critical 
time. During the national bank holiday 
requests for loans were made with the 
very best of securities offered, but the 
authorities at Washington did not con- 
sider the collateral the type against 
which they would be willing to make 
loans, and these loans would have saved 
the banks in Detroit. At a later date 
loans were made in larger and more sub- 
stantial amounts on the very identical 
collateral. 


At the time of the bank crash, indus- 
trial conditions in Detroit were not en- 
couraging, but life insurance was most 
encouraging. In our own general agency 
we had one of the most prosperous 
months we ever had during my regime 
as general agent for the Connecticut 
Mutual with issued business ready for 
delivery amounting to approximately $1,- 
000,000 for March. Of course, it was 
disappointing when in view of economic 
conditions we were forced to return a 


large and substantial portion of this in- 
surance due to the tie-up of finances. 


Detroit Has Diversified Industries 


is principally an automotive 
center, but has a great many other 
diversified forms of industry. Detroit 
continued to bear the brunt of the un- 
employment problems of the country 
according to the definite decision of sur- 
veyors of our own government. Indus- 


Detroit 


trial plants had been forced to draw 
upon savings to meet the decreasing 
revenues.. Private citizens had to with- 


draw funds to meet their own financial 
problems. Many were thrown out of em- 
ployment, thus no longer receiving their 
regular incomes. Readily, you under- 
stand that the accounts of banking in- 
stitutions of Detroit dropped materially. 

The report of the comptroller of cur- 
rency for the three year period from the 
Fall of 1929 to the Fall of 1932 showed 
that all banks of the Federal reserve 
system had a decline of 27% in demand 
deposits, and in Detroit the banks paid 
out 20% of their demand deposits during 
the nine months’ period from September 
1931 to June 1932, and during the three 
year period the Detroit banks paid out 
more than 48% of their demand deposits. 
You can readily understand there was 
no city in the United States with such 
a strain involved if the reports of the 
comptroller are to be accepted as accur- 
ate. During this three year period the 
banks of Detroit increased their liquid- 
ities up to 27%, their liquidity, (again 
quoting from the comptroller’s reports,) 
was materially higher than that of the 
banks of many other larger cities, such 
as Buffalo, Cleveland and New Orleans. 
This was accomplished without any Fed- 
eral assistance. 


Contrasting Declines of Capital Structure 


During these same three years the 
capital funds of Detroit member banks 
were reduced from $114,000,000 to ap- 
proximately $77,000,000, which is repre- 
sentative of a decline of 33%. It was 
definitely known that capital structure 
declined in other cities did not approach 
that of Detroit banks who were members 
of the Federal Reserve System. In Cleve- 
land, for instance, the decline was 2%, 
in New York 13% and in Philadelphia 
9%, San Francisco 1%. St. Louis 13%, 
New Orleans 14% and in Los Angeles 
1%. The only city in the country that 
approached Detroit was Chicago which 
had a reduction of capital funds to write 
off of losses which resulted from bad 
investments in real estate or industrial 
and other commercial enterprises. From 
the investigation of comptroller’s reports, 
it showed that in 1932 in Michigan—and 
Detroit dominates the Michigan field— 
the gross earnings of the banks were 
reduced 80% to write off losses. The 
average for the country as a whole for 
the past year was but, 46% of the gross 


earnings charged off to meet losses. 
These same Federal reports very evi- 
dently show that taking the Nation as 
a whole that no other state ever ap- 
proached the state of Michigan in the 
tendency of write-offs actually taken. 


Discrimination Against Detroit 


The banks of Chicago were open while 
the banks in the city of Detroit were 
under the direction of Federal conser- 
vators. Detroit was continuously de- 
prived of banking facilities for a period 
of five weeks. During that period not 
a check passed through the national 
banks. At the same time, financial con- 
ditions in other parts of the country 
were continuously improving. It is with- 
out doubt that conditions in other parts 
of the country were improved due to 
the fact that the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation extended to these centers 
greater relief than was given to the com- 
munity of Detroit. We can definitely 
point to the case of the bank controlled 
by General Chas. G. Dawes who resigned 
from the chairmanship of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, and who 
had secured a loan of $90,000,000. Had 
Detroit been fortunate enough to have 
received from the government a loan 
even on a smaller scale at the time of 
the National Bank Holiday, then I be- 
lieve, they would have weathered the 
storm. 

In Detroit we have continually carried 
the burden of the depression, but it was 
not until the Detroit banks had been 
closed and had been placed in the hands 
of receivers that we received any de- 
finite assistance from Washington and 
from those best informed it was believed 
that politics played a most important 
part participating in the bank holiday in 
Detroit and Michizan. 


Detroit’s Faith In Itself 


History is history, and we must view 
the facts that we have passed through 
a crisis and that we are now on the 
road to recovery through our own aid 
of financial assistance given by those 
leaders of our financial institutions who 
have had and will continue to have great 
faith in our City of Detroit. It was be- 
cause of the character and canacity of 
those men who in spite of all adversities 
made a determined effort to carry on 
and keep intact the leadership and good 
will for the city of Detroit. 


The bank deposits of Detroit accord- 
ing to the clearing house bank renorts 
as of February 11, 1933 amount to $562,- 
000,000 and this amount shrunk to a 
round figure of $50,000,000 of which ap- 
proximately $31,000,000 represented sav- 
ings accounts. It is most interesting to 
note that as of July 11. 1935, the deposits 
reported by clearing house banks amount 
to $551,000.000. There is no question but 
the Detroit banks should have been 


EPIC in RECOVERY 
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given financial aid during the National 
Bank Holiday. 


Insurance Companies Act Quickly 


Life insurance should always be re- 
garded and will always be regarded as 
the greatest fiduciary institution ever 
conceived by man. It was because of 
the great faith in life insurance that we 
were able to continue stalwartly and 
with great confidence to meet any issue 
which we had to face. On that sordid 
dreary morning in February, 1933, when 
a proclamation was declared by the 
Governor of Michigan that the banks 
were closed, I entered my agency office 
at 8 o’clock in the morning, and after 
reading the newspaper, definitely decid- 
ed that I didn’t know what it was all 
about. Immediately I communicated 
with the home office of my company and, 
before noon, our president, James Lee 
Loomis, had provided me with facilities 
for making my office a banking center 
for the policyholders of the Connecticut 
Mutual. Likewise, every other large life 
insurance company came to the rescue 
of their policyholders who were in need 
of financial assistance. We continued to 
have conference after conference with 
policyholders who were in need of funds 
to meet their personal, family and busi- 
ness obligations. One very prominent 
attorney in Michican obtained money to 
meet checks which he had issued and 
was more than grateful for the prompt 
and immediate service secured through 
the sources of life insurance. Where 
business concerns were fortunate enough 
to have carried business insurance and 
had created a sinking fund in this man- 
ner they were able to secure funds for 
the meeting of their payrolls. 


The Greatest Fiduciary Institution 


One of the greatest tasks that was 
placed on the general agent or manager 
at that time was to keep un the morale of 
his organization and at the same time 
keep the men convinced that we were 
going to weather the storm and again do 
a bigger and better business than ever 
before. This was no easy task and it 
was through the confidence in life in- 
surance and the faith in the community 
leaders that we were able to do our work 
efficiently at that time. 

Every life insurance producer should 


(Continued on Page 74) 
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A Booklet.... 


We Give to Our Prospects 


A few weeks ago Acacia put out a new booklet the theme 
of which is, “You profit when you own Acacia low cost life insur- 
ance.” 


It starts out with the statement of the Examiners of five 
states regarding Acacia, made after a three-month thorough study 
of the Company’s business and transactions. We always show 
our prospects this page. 


The next page contains eight points about the Company 
itself. Did you know that it is among the first 12% of all United 
States and Canadian companies in amount of assets; and that dur- 
ing the last five years its assets increased 65%. 


Then come points 9-16, among which our prospects read 
that Acacia leads the twenty biggest companies in low mortality. 


Page five contains the next half-dozen points—and our 
prospects are tremendously interested in No. 18, which tells them 
that Acacia’s premium rates are lower than practically all non 
participating rates, and lower than all participating rates. 


The final pages add another 20 points which further bring 
home to each prospect the practical advantages to him when he 
insures with Acacia. 


My agents and I find it profitable to put this booklet into 
the hands of our prospects and policyowners. It teaches them 
about the Company we are proud to work for. It helps us to get 
them to buy. When they buy we know they profit—and so do we. 


CLARENCE L. FRITZ 
Manager, Newark Branch 


Acacia Mutuat Lire 605 Broad Street 
INSURANCE CoMPANY Newark, N. J. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Chinese poet: “The desires of men are 
without end, but the things z which give 
content are few and well buon.” 

Henry Ward fend Mate “The art of be- 
ing happy lies in the power of extracting 
happiness from common things.” 

In the tiny municipalities and scat- 
tered farms throughout the United States 
eager, easily thrilled young men read O. 
0. McIntyre’s staccato line: “Small town 
boy makes good!” It is a brief men- 
tion of some outstanding person whose 
childhood was spent far from the sky- 
scrapers and hot pavements. In brief, 
it is a tabloid success story. 

But “Odd” McIntyre has not completed 
this story of the small town boy, the 
farm lad who made good in the big city. 


Small town boy makes good. Then 
what ? 
Many Are Fed Up 
Having had his fill of success; whirled 


about in the maelstrom of celebrities; 
seeing the great figures in the theatres; 
rubbing shoulders with the millionaire ; 
experiencing all the joys of his profes- 
sion; having easily matched minds with 
business competitors—is he content with 
his present position, or is he fed up? 

Now, if you add another ingredient to 
the potion he is drinking—the sad fact 
that he is not so successful as he was 
when he reached the peak in the city, he 
can no longer live up to standards which 
formerly governed his daily life after 
leaving the office; if he is forced to make 
painful sacrifices, then a fever, slow in 
its effects at first and then, becoming 
almost malignant, is apt to sweep through 
his system. That fever might be termed 
“nostalgia.” 


Nostalgia Defined 





The New Oxford English Dictionary 
gives the following definition of this 
word: 


“A form of melancholia caused by 
prolonged absence from one’s country 
or home; severe homesickness.” 

But nostalgia is not a malignant dis- 
ease; it is curable, and the quickest way 
to cure it is to be in a position to get 
back to the old scenes—permanently, if 
necessary; temporarily, when the call 
grows almost irresistible. 

Nostalgia urge is the best weapon at 
the present time that can be used by in- 
surance agents in the cities. Those 
agent who can recognize the urge in 
Prospects, who have a personality which 
enables them to discuss it, who have the 
faculty of getting so close to people that 
they will discuss their most intimate per- 
sonal aims and objectives, can easily pro- 
vide the answer, which is life insurance. 
They can fit the man’s program to his 
pocketbook, and they can demonstrate 
how a real home and the desire to own 
a home can be realized with a minimum 
amount of monthly income; or they can 
through life insurance provide the real- 





Photograph from State Department of Agriculture, Maine. 


ization of any other objective of a nos- 
talgic nature. 


Frank W. Pennell 


For some years Frank W. Pennell, now 
head of a general agency which has 
placed $40,000,000 on the books of his 
company (the State Mutual Life in New 
York City), has capitalized the nostalgia 
idea as effectively as any life insurance 
man in the United States of whom The 
Gold Book is cognizant. Brought up in 
the rural sections of northern Michigan, 
hunting and fishing a lot when a boy, 
he long has recognized the philosophy 
found in the lure of the simple life. 
He has read all the American authors 
who tell of the pleasure and joys of the 
soil, of the wind, of the rain, the con- 
tented kick in sitting on a country fence 
watching a bird build a nest, or the se- 
renity of a leisurely walk through the 
woods communing with nature. Mr. 
Pennell has made it a point for years 
while riding through back roads to stop 
his car and talk to farmers, join the 
crackerbox discussion at the country 
store, chat with the country lawyer and 
family physician. In such journeys he 
has found how simply people can live 
when they want to do so; how inex- 
pensive it can be made; what a policy 
with proceeds of a few dollars a month 
at retirement age can buy in the way of 
contentment and happiness. 

When he brings up these subjects in 
a man’s office, it is not long before a 
sympathetic note is struck. Some of the 
busiest men in the country have been 
willing to talk hours on the subject of 
the pull of the outdoor world, the de- 
sire for a simple life, the keen craving 
to get back to an earlier environ. 


Keeps Supply of Literature 


Pennell has made a specialty of gath- 
ering literature on the subject. He has 
much material, for instance, from many 
state departments of agriculture and he 
can and does give figures and examples 
illustrating how easy it is to buy rural 
property, and how an income of $125 
or $150, or even $100 a month, furnished 
by insurance proceeds, will permit a man 
to own a farm without the necessity of 
operating it. He is also armed with lit- 
erature showing out of the way and very 
attractive fishing and hunting places. 
The cut at the head of this article is 
of a farm house in Maine, one of a 
number of farms which the Maine De- 
partment of Agriculture listed for sale 
some time ago in an attractively printed 
volume, a number of copies of the edition 
being in Mr. Pennell’s possession and 
which at opportune moments will be dis- 
tributed by him among his clients and 


prospects, looking for that. type of re- 

treat. 

The Urge to Escape Intensive Drive of 
the City 


In talking with The Gold Book, Mr. 
Pennell said: “In Greater’ New York 
there are thousands of men who came 


NOSTALGIA: 


The Keynote Which Is Selling Millions 
Of Insurance to Wearied City Men 


By Clarence Axman 


here from farms and small towns. Often 
they were successful in other towns, 
moving to New York—the business cli- 
max of their career. But there are also 
tens of thousands of native big city men 
who have become familiar with the life 
and joys of the country by reason of the 
automobile. I am firmly convinced that 
the great majority of both classes would 
be happy if they could leave the city and 
return to a simpler mode, philosophy and 
habit of life before they become so old 
it is too late. They would like nothing 
better than to get back to the soil, to 
the woodland, to the stream, to a place 
where they can walk about with their 
dogs, and, above all, they seek escape 
from the terrific economic competition, 
a way out of their financial worries. 
“Personally, I know few men, no mat- 
ter how eminent their station in life, who 
would not welcome an easing up of the 
strain under which they are laboring. 
They are nourishing dreams which some- 
times they do not discuss even with their 
wives. I know that we insurance men 
are in a position to make such dreams 
come true through the policies we sell. 
When we walk into that realm of dream- 
land, however, we must be able to talk 
in pictures and dream interpretations, 
letting the dollars and the percentage 
angles enter only at the last moment. 
“One reason why so few men achieve 
lasting happiness is the difficulty they 
experience in handling their savings 
properly even when they have had a 
successful career in business. Many men 
in middle life have escaped depressions, 
but they never know positively when 
one may come along that will put them 
down for the final count. Life insurance 
furnishes the best investment protection 
not only in the case of the humblest man 


FRANK W. 


PENNELL 





but also for the man of considerable 
estate. It furnishes very simple pro- 
grams not involving much money, keep- 
ing funds inviolate against speculation 
and furnishing the desired income after 
a number of years to make it possible 
to make future financial problems fade 
from the picture—in other words, to 
make dreams come true. 


Dollar Looks Larger at Age 65 


“When a man has his insurance prv- 
gram and with it has the philosophy of 
the simple life—a life in the open—his 
declining years will be bound to be hap- 
py. It is not necessary to talk long 
with any person who lives in a big city 
in order to appreciate on how little one 
can get along with a fixed income. The 
tremendous sums which people spend at 
night clubs, entertaining, maintaining 
elaborate establishments and ‘keeping up 
with the Joneses’ are not needed away 
from the metropolis.” 

In Mr. Pennell’s opinion a dollar is 
worth ten times as much to a man at 
65 as it is at the age of 35. At 65 his 
children are grown up; he is interested 
in fewer things; he has not so many 
imperative wants. At that time of life 
his maturing insurance will have, in the 
vast majority of cases, proven the one 
and only investment that has stood the 
test and has remained intact. 





Favorite Authors 


Mr. Pennell’s favorite authors are Kay 
Stannard Baker and Stewart Edward 
White. Ray Stannard Baker, under the 
name of “David Grayson,” and while liv- 
ing on a farm in New England, wrote 
four books of the simple life. Mr. Pen- 
nell also thinks that Bruce Barion has 
the right idea in most of his writings. 
His favorite magazine is The Reader’s 
Digest. Whoever is the editor of that 
publication has discovered a type of ar- 
ticle which interests hundreds of thou- 
sands of men, which indicates the tre- 
mendous pleasure so many men get in 
being in a rural environment. 

In Mr. Pennell’s office is a scrapbook 
containing photostated articles of the 
type which appeal to him. Some are 
extracts from books. Among the titles 
of some of these articles are “Vermont, 
a Way of Life.” “On Being Alive,” “The 
Joys of Forgetting,” “The Quest of Hap- 


piness,” “How to Be Happy Though 
Human.” A favorite quotation of his is: 
“Loss of things we are forced to do 


without is no loss at all”; another, “Hap- 
piness is a quality and an attribute of 
the good life. If we want to know what 
happiness is, we must seek it among hu- 
man beings who are living richly and 
fully the good life. If you observe a 
really happy man you will find him build 
ing a boat, writing a symphony, educat- 
ing his son, growing double dahlias in 
his garden: He will not be striving for 
happiness as a goal in itself, but he will 
become aware that he is happy in the 


(Continued on Page 124) 
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2 IN 1 


A Strong Combination 


to handle 


Your Brokerage and Surplus Life Business 





THE COMPANY 


Celebrating its seventy-fifth anni- 
versary year, having built up an out- 
standing reputation for stability, con- 
servatism and highest ideals in its 
practices. 


Attitude on Brokerage 

The Home Life will accept high 
class business from brokers and sur- 
plus writers, and offers a complete 
insurance service with the following 
two modern developments in life un- 
derwriting. 

Preferred Plan 

Giving to your clients more insur- 
ance per dollar, lower initial outlay, 
substantial dividends and low net cost 
through the Preferred Whole Life 
Policy. 


New Planned Estate Program 


The Home Life is the creator of the 
Planned Estate idea which is a com- 
plete life insurance service offered to 
brokers for their clients without cost. 
A good will builder that increases 
production and pays larger commis 
sions. 

Home Office Facilities 

Every facility of this modern life 
insurance company including a pro- 
gressive underwriting department and 
one of the best equipped medical de- 
partments is available in the handling 
of your brokerage and _ surplus 
business. 














HOME LIFE 
NEW YORK 


“A company with the 
agency viewpoint” 








HOME LIFE BUILDING 


“The whole works 
under one roof” 


in the 


HOME OFFICE 


at 


256 BROADWAY 


(City Hall Square) 
NEW YORK CITY 


” A 








THE AGENCY 


August Ist completed thirty years 
of continuous agency service. 


Personal Supervision of 


General Agent 


In this agency the brokerage and 
surplus business is under the personal 
supervision of Russell M. Simons, the 
general agent, with his thirty years of 
life underwriting experience with the 
Home Life in New York City. 


You deal with the No. 1 man. 


Immediate Contacts with All 
Home Office Dep’ts. 


This agency does not consist only 
of the office space it occupies but has 
the complete facilities of the Home 
Office immediately at hand. 


A private phone or a few floors by 
elevator make immediate contact with 
every official and with every depart- 
ment of the Home Office. 


With this unusual setup we know 
that we can get results for you. 


Looking Forward 


This agency makes grateful ac 
knowledgment of all the friendly good 
will which has been shown toward it 
in the past by many loyal friends. 


We look forward with courage and 
confidence to a great future in the life 
insurance business. 











THE 
RUSSELL SIMONS 
AGENCY 


“An agency with the 
broker’s viewpoint” 
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LIFE INSURANCE an 
INFLATI 


By James F. Little 


Vice-President and Actuary, Prudential 


While the question is often asked as 
to what effect inflation would have on 
life insurance policies a@d on the life 
insurance business, answer cannot intel- 
ligently be given until inflation is defined, 
or the particular variety of inflation un- 
der discussion determined. 

Inflation of the German or Russian 
variety need not be discussed as a pres- 
ent possibility, so far as the North 
American continent is concerned. Neither 
in the United States nor Canada is there 
a situation existing that renders the 
Government powerless to balance the 
budget if this is felt to be supremely 
necessary. While there are numerous 
outspoken inflationists in the United 
States, all of them very earnestly point 
out that the inflation they desire is of 
a very moderate degree. It may be, as 
the opponents point out, entirely pos- 
sible that inflation once started may run 
much farther than those who ignite the 
flame intended, but the position is such 
that a strong and determined Govern- 
ment could check the progress of infla- 
tion before it had reached disastrous 
proportions. 

In the United States even the present 
very large expenditures could probably 
be met out of taxation, although it must 
be borne in mind that the so-called law 
of diminishing returns might be found 
to operate with unpleasant effectiveness 
if any serious increase in the present 
aggregate of all taxes, which some econ- 
omists now claim to be the highest in 
the world, should be attempted. The 
possibility of substantial reduction in 
Government expenditures is, however, so 
obvious that if it were felt imperatively 
necessary to balance the budget at some 
point, it is quite clear that this end could 
be achieved by using the necessary reso- 
lution. 


Extreme Inflation Not In Our Picture 


We may conclude, therefore, that ex- 
treme inflation is not in the picture for 
the United States. It may next be asked 
whether an experience similar to that of 
France is to be looked for. A United 
States citizen resident in England writ- 
ing to the author expressed the view 
that it would be extremely difficult for 
the United States to settle down to a 
completely balanced budget until the cur- 
rency was reduced in purchasing power 
to a fifth of its pre-depression value. 
This, it may be noted, is almost exactly 
the extent of depreciation in the French 
franc, but if one considers the difference 
in the situations as affecting the United 
States today and France in the early 
post-war period, one must realize how 
enormously greater is the financial 
Strength of the United States. The ca- 
pacity for production is not seriously 
impaired. In fact, during the depres- 
sion it has actually increased, due to im- 
Proved methods and machines, well il- 
lustrated by the automobile trade where 
reat advances in technique have re- 
duced prices and increased sales. At the 
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same time, the incomparably greater 
quantity of monetary gold held by the 
United States as compared with that 
held by any country in any earlier epoch 
would enable the country to maintain 
its gold standard even in the face of 
heavy withdrawals by foreigners. The 
added fact that this country is under 
no difficulty in maintaining a volume of 
exports equal to that of imports. means 
that a heavy drain upon the gold re- 
serve is not practicable, so long as rea- 
sonable judgment is used by the admin- 
istration in the handling of financial 
matters. All these things very strongly 
suggest that if inflation should come the 
strong general desire which will un- 
doubtedly exist for restraining it within 
very moderate limits will be found pos- 
sible of realization. 


Lowest Income Class Is Not a Debtor 
Class 


For practical purposes, therefore, a 
discussion of the possibilities of inflation 
which would not exceed a reduction in 
the purchasing power of the dollar by 
more than 50% of its present capacity 
may be of value. Even with this limit 
made absolutely sure, it would be ex- 
ceedingly difficult to find a life insurance 
executive who would favor inflation. The 
reason for this attitude is not far to 
seek. The lowest income class in the 
United States is not a debtor class at 
all, for the simple reason that to it credit 
is not freely available. Reducing the 
indebtedness by means of_ inflation, 
therefore, would help this lowest income 
class not at all. On the other hand. 
almost universally this class holds at 
least some Industrial insurance with a 
sprinkling of small Ordinary policies, 
and some of the relatively more pros- 
perous members thereof will be found 
among the depositors in savings banks. 





This class, with very few exceptions, 
owns no real estate, and therefore, owes 
no real estate mortgage. For this class 
the one positive, definite and absolutely 
certain result of inflation is a loss in the 
value of their insurance and in such sav- 
ings bank deposits as they may hold. 
This landless section of the community 
includes not only members of the indus- 
trial ranks in the cities and towns, but 
also very generally agricultural laborers 
and tenant farmers. It probably repre- 
sents more than half of the community, 
and to this multitude inflation can have 
but one meaning—loss. 

It is true that after the rise in prices. 
due to inflation, more or less equivalent 
increases in wages would follow—but 
follow rather than coincide with price 
increases. The situation is, therefore. 
different from that arising when, as a 
result of prosperous business. demand 
for workers produces wage increases 
The prices of goods are then increased 
to cover the increased wages, but the 
goods at the increased prices arrive on 
the market some little time later gen- 
erally than the increase in wages occur 
so that under such circumstances work- 
ers are apt to have their wages increased 
rather ahead of than after the increase 
in prices. Where, however, increased 
prices, due to the arbitrary influence of 
inflation, commences the cycle, it would 
very generally be found that the in- 
creased wages follow rather than pre- 
cede the increase in prices, and are verv 
ant to stay a little behind rather than a 
little ahead of the prices. 


Why Landless Class Clings Tenaciously 
to Policies 


At the best it could scarcely be hoped 
that for this lowest income class there 
would be any increase in income more 
than enough to offset the increase in 
prices. It is true that a claim would be 
made that business would become so 
brisk that employment would be much 
fuller, and it is always possible that this 
would happen for a time, but the situa- 
tion would be reversed when inflation 
stopped, as it must at some time no mat- 
ter what brand of inflation is in ques- 
tion. For the lowest income class, and 
the most necessitous in the community, 
therefore, one definite and absolutely 
certain result of inflation is loss on the 
very small assets that they have, with 
any possibility of offsetting gain entirely 
problematical. 

Life insurance officials, especially those 
in the Industrial companies, realize with 
what tenacity the low income class hold 
on to their Industrial insurances. An 
instance of this may be found in the 
figures of one of the very large com- 
panies, which showed that from the max- 
imum amount of insurance in force to 
the lowest point reached in the depres- 
sion, which was some time ago, the fall 
was not more than about 6%, a fall in- 
finitely less than the rate of fall in the 
incomes of these wage earners. 

The reason is not difficult to 


(Continued on Page 76) 
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Contacts PLUS Experience 


Prime Requisites Needed 
In Life Sales Building 


A research was made by the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau based on the records of 
1,200 agents recruited between April 1 and 
September 30, 1933. Nine companies supplied 
the data. Agents were consecutive, not espe- 
cially selected cases. 


The number of agents making first sale in 
the first three contract months, 59%; fourth, 
fifth and sixth months, 13%; no production, 
28%. The total production for all first six 
contract months equalled $18,277,814 or 
100%; 93% of this amount was sold by 59% 
of the agents in the first three months: 7% of 
this amount was sold by 13% of the agents in 
the fourth, fifth and sixth months. 

It, therefore, seems imperative that a man 
going into the business, believing that he can 
make a success of it should have sufficient con- 
tacts which would enable him to obtain enough 
leads to give him a start in the business, going 
forward from there. 


The conclusion seems obvious, which has 
generally been known to us all, that if a new 
man does not produce within the first six 
months it is inadvisable to continue him in 
the business and doubtful if he should be re- 
ferred on to any other office or company. 


Financing and Training 


Financing is the next question that comes 
up. This of course is generally decided by 
either company policy or individual agency 
policy but in the evolution of time it would 
appear that most companies or agencies have 
come to the conclusion that if a man cannot 
finance himself for a sufficient time to test out 
his abilities that you will take a financial loss 
on the individual in the large majority of cases. 


In training and getting a man to produce, 
the method and expense seems to be pro- 
gressively improving so that a man who has 
the necessary centers of influence, the ability 
to learn and to work, backed up by financial 
responsibility for at least six months, has a 
good chance of making a successful life insur- 
ance agent. 


When one realizes that there are so many 
prospects from children to the aged, so many 
needs and requirements to be aided, it only 
requires a person of ordinary intelligence and 
ability to work to help supply those needs and 
relieve many situations which otherwise would 





Wadsworth Building 
57 William Street 


not be taken care of and in doing so make a 
reasonable living for himself. 

Assuming that a man fulfills the above 
requirements and has been taught the rudi- 
ments of the business, he should be urged to 
solicit at once and to bring back information 
upon which proposals may be made. In this 
way he will learn the business by experience, 
will be put into quick production and will be 
able to supply accurate information. 


PROBE FOR FACTS 

New agents should be taught a system of 
“probing” in which he obtains the facts upon 
which to base a proposal. 

The facts to be obtained are: 

1. Personal dependents; business associates. 

2. Arrangements made through life insur- 
ance. 

3. Arrangements other than life insurance, 
such as investments, property, savings in 
bank above current needs. 

4. Frozen securities; such as investments 
being held for capital appreciation; non- 
liquid securities such as real estate, etc. 

5. The making of a will. 

6. Taxes—Inheritance taxes, etc. 

When this is obtained a proposal based on 
the prospect’s requirements in conjunction 
with other property and his existing insurance 
may be effectively made and a program worked 
out. 

As prospecting is the basis of the develop- 
ment of one’s business, it is necessary for an 
agent to keep accurate record of all the people 
he is to see, those he has seen and the results. 
It is usually recommended that an agent see 
not less than ten prospects a week, at least 
three of which should be new prospects. Pros- 
pects are obtainable from various sources— 
which has been covered many times before. 

COACHING 

Continual coaching in small groups is desir- 
able where experiences may be exchanged and 
solutions suggested by discussion. It is well 
to have a man who is responsible and who is 
always available to discuss the individual plans 
and operations of each agent and who may be 
consulted on the individual case after the plan 
has been made up for presentation. 

There are always certain fundamental sell- 
ing plans that fit the average case. The largest 
percentage of policies sold are Ordinary Life 
policies and if the amounts are large enough 


Julian S. Myrick 


Manager 


“The Ives & Myrick Agency” 


they should be sold with the modes of settle- 
ment agreed upon in advance, depending upon 
the family needs and requirements; on the 
average forms are worked out in the various 
cases as the circumstances may differ and 
appear. 

The man in charge of the organization 
should have definite working plans made out 
for all the agents, and excepéions should only 
be made under unusual circumstances. Every 
week each agent is required to make up his 
list or a memorandum of ten prospects—seven 
old and three new—and report on them at the 
end of the week. This is the minimum re- 
quirement, with the maximum as large as may 
be made by the individual according to his 
ability to cover ground. 

It is most desirable to have people start work 
at a certain time in the morning and stop at a 
certain time in the afternoon or evening. It 
is helpful if a clerk is assigned to the agents in 
the morning to help. take care of their detail 
work before going out. 


If a general procedure of this kind is fol- 
lowed it is not long before an agent who works 
intensively will have acquired his own secre- 
tary and will have worked out his own routine. 

If one studies the history and record of the 
members of the Million Dollar Round Table 
you will find that none of them have made 
any records on account of special brilliance or 
any great luck. It has generally been built up 
by a well developed and thought out system 
after years of experience which suits the indi- 
vidual and to which he can apply himself in- 
tensively and with confidence. These men as 
a rule write a large and well diversified num- 
ber of cases and keep in continuous contact 
with their various centers of influence. 

When an agent realizes that his time is his 
capital and works accordingly, if he is honest 
and intelligent and obtains the confidence of 
his client, he will usually be successful. 


We can, therefore, recommend the life in- 
surance business to this proper type of man 
because it is a business that never fails to 
answer the requirements that are made upon 
it by its policyholders, and promises made by 
an agent in conformity with the contracts sold 
are always fulfilled. 


There is room in our organization for 
men who have ambitions to become full time 
agents following this method of operation. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. 


Telephone John 4 - 4800 
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THE MORTGAGE LOAN SITUATION 


Merchandising Prospects for Funds As 
Mortgage Lending Revives 


By R. Graeme Smith 


Investment Division, Connecticut General 


A goodly portion of the investment in- 
come that supports the life insurance 
structure comes from interest on real 
estate mortgages. That has been so and 
must be so in the future. At the mo- 
ment there seems to be some apprehen- 
sion over the under-supply of good mort- 
gages for the insurance company port- 
folios. This article has to do with that 
feeling of apprehension. 

You will agree with me, I believe, that 
we have just become aware of this prob- 
lem; that it has not been before us long 
enough to be crystallized; that there is 
a fair chance that it will be temporary. 
As every man knows who has sailed a 
boat, the first rule to follow during a 
squall is “Make haste slowly.” 


Borrowing Demand 


Now to make our thinking on the 
problem more easy let us first consider 
the general matter of borrowing demand. 
What promise is there that enough good 
certificates of indebtedness on real es- 
tate will be available in this country for 
the accumulated capital? From there we 
can go on to the second consideration, 
to wit: Will the life insurance compa- 
nies get their share of these certificates 
of indebtedness if there should develop 
a plentiful supply? 

If we want to, we can take a modicum 
of comfort in the memory that after 
every past depression there has been a 
similar damming up of funds, a similar 
paucity of investments, and a similar 
lowering of interest rates. I have often 
heard told the story of a meeting held 
in New York at the turn of the century. 
Attended by close to a hundred of the 
alleged leading economists, with the ex- 
ception of one man they agreed enthusi- 
astically that for the next decade funds 
would be a drug on the market. Within 
a period of ninety days from the date 
of that meeting interest rates started to 
stiffen and there developed a good bor- 
rowing demand. All the weight of logic 
and reason lay on the side of the ninety- 
nine economists, but they had not reck- 
oned with the vitality of a people who 
were to show a proper desire to expand 
the plant of the country. 


Lest We Forget the Past 


Right now it is easy to throw out a 
veritable barrage of reasons why new 
borrowing will not be needed. If some 
new factors of sufficient importance have 
altered the conditions, then the lesson 
of 1900 is worthless. In this article I 
do not propose to commit myself as to 
whether these new factors do or do not 
exist. The point you must remember is 
that the life insurance companies have 
survived similar temporary conditions in 
the past. 

The indebtedness against real estate in 
this country has, I believe, shrunk con- 
siderably during the depression years. 
A surprising amount of amortization has 
been paid on outstanding loans. For the 
Past two or three years we have had a 
number of borrowers pay off their mort- 
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R. Graeme Smith, an officer of the 
Connecticut General, is one of the 
leading experts in the country in re- 
lation to realty financing. Twenty- | 
one life insurance companies have a 
“city loan conference,” of which Mr. 
Smith is chairman. A Yale man, Mr. 
Smith joined the Connecticut General 
in 1923, four days after leaving col- 
lege. He entered the investment divi- 
sion of that company and has con- | 
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gage loans in toto. A number of loans 
have been converted into real estate. 
There has been a general liquidation of 
the second mortgage indebtedness of the 
country and a lesser but quite impor- 
tant liquidation of top-heavy mortgage 
bond issues against larger properties. 

Accurate figures are not available 
largely because the field is so vast and 
the types of institutions involved in its 
financing are so varied that there is no 
one central agency providing us with 
comparable data for the last five or six 
years. One of the best informed econo- 
mists in Washington, however, makes the 
statement, predicated on figures that he 
believes to be reliable, that in the small 
residence field alone the indebtedness 
has dropped from twenty-one billion in 
1929 to something like seventeen billion. 
This is still going on at a substantial 
pace. 

Why Loans Are Being Paid Off 


Sitting where we do we see constantly 
our borrowers coming in to pay off their 
loans. They do this largely because they 
have saved the money they haven’t had 
courage to invest. They cannot get a 
reasonable return on it and, not knowing 
what else to do, they pay off their loans. 
Fears of inflation to the contrary not- 
withstanding, this has been a marked 
movement. in the last two or three years. 


Other types of institutions than life in- 
surance companies have had the same 
experience. 

The story would not be complete with- 
out some reference to the vast body of 
mortgages taken over by the Federal 
agencies in the name of relief and for 
the purpose of aiding agriculture by 
lightening the burden of the borrower. 
Of this more will be said later, but it 
is enough now to point out that over 
the past five years this has been an- 
other factor in the shrinkage of the port- 
folios. The point that could weli be made 
by those who see a hope in the situa- 
tion is this—that an over-supply of funds 
due to repayment of mortgages has just 
as much to do with the current situation 
as an under-supply of new mortgages. 


Why Real Estate Indebtedness Will Rise 


Now, how would one argue that real 
estate indebtedness of the country will 
rise to a legitimate level? I would say 
first of all that rents and values will 
rise, and as properties are traded in on 
a higher basis new purchasers will need 
financing. Some of those who own prop- 
erties free and clear or with very nominal 
indebtedness will see opportunities to em- 
ploy funds in profitable enterprise, and to 
secure these funds will encumber their 
self-supporting real estate in an amount 
justified by a conservative appraisal. The 
moribund second mortgage business, an 
essential tool in shaping an active real 
estate market, shows signs of revival in 
one form or another. There will un- 
doubtedly be a slow increase in the 
amount of construction of housing—as 
it is warranted by rising rents. On this 
new construction there will be placed 
new financing on a preferred basis. Few 
would deny that in some way this coun- 
try must set about to correct the long 
pent-up obsolescence of its older type 
housing. Not all of that can be done 
by substituting new housing; but rather 
some portion will be taken care of by 
modernization and remodeling. Summing 
it all up, the upholder of this line of 
thought would say that as the spirit of 
enterprise reappears and the opportuni- 
ties for individuals to use money be- 
comes more obvious, there will be an 
upward revision of the debt structure at 
least to a normal and legitimate level, 
and he has just as much right to lay a 
bet on his hopeful feeling as on the 
logic of economists. 

The Shifting Relative Importance 
of Various Lenders 


Let us assume that he is right. Let us 
assume that there will be an increase in 
the total real estate mortgages available 
for the investment of savings funds. We 
are now ready to consider a second line 
of thought, to wit: Will the life insur- 
ance companies get their share of mort- 
gages? A hundred years ago, let us say, 
the vast majority of mortgages in this 
country were held by private individuals. 
Gradually the institutions took a larger 
share until today, as nearly as we can 
estimate, they hold twice the volume of 
the individual lenders. Since 1915 the 
government has been lending in the 
mortgage field and gradually its hold- 


(Continued on Page 83) 
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It is familiar learning that the law and 
the judicial system of the United States 
were derived from those of England. At 
the time of the Revolution the common 


law of England was the law of the Col- 
onies, and courts organized and operat- 
ing under the common law system were 
applying the common law in the ad- 
ministration of justice. The common law 
system of developing a body of law 
through the medium of judicial preced- 
ents became and has remained a pri- 
mary feature of the American legal sys- 
tem. 

The common law, while going back to 
England, has its roots in even more an- 
cient systems of jurisprudence, particu- 
larly in those of the early Germanic peo- 
ples. It had its beginning and early 
development in a society organized large- 
ly on the basis of relationships. A man 
was either born into a status to which 
there were attached certain enforceable 
rights and duties or he entered into re- 
lationships, the law of which determined 
his rights and his obligations. The idea 
of controlling conduct by imposing du- 
ties and standards of conduct on rela- 
tionships became the central idea in the 
common law system. Even to this day, 
when one consults a digest of modern 
case law, one finds it divided largely on 
the basis of relationships, such as master 
and servant, landlord and tenant, hus- 
band and wife, principal and agent, and 
a great many more. The principle in- 
volved is that the law imposes on per- 
sons who enter into these relationships 
certain reciprocal rights and duties quite 
apart from any agreement between them- 
selves. If one person appoints another 
his agent, there is imposed upon him and 
upon the agent mutual obligations which 
they must observe even though there 
may have been no understanding or con- 
tract between them. 


Relationship of Husband and Wife 


A more obvious example is found in 
the relationship of husband and wife. 
The husband is legally obligated to sup- 
port the wife, not because he has made 
a contract with her to support her, but 
because he has entered into a relation- 
ship to which the law has attached cer- 
tain duties. In fact the common law 
groups the law of husband and wife and 
Parent and child under the significant 
title of Domestic Relations. 

Under the common law system, if a 
dispute arose between persons standing 
na legal relation the court in deciding 
the dispute did not turn to a code of 
laws for the rule of decision, as a judge 
ia Roman law country would do, but 





decided the case in accordance with the 
Customs of Englishmen. What did the 
general conscience of the people as ex- 
Pressed in custom declare to be right, 
and fair, and just? This is an approach 
unique to the common law system, and 
through it has arisen a body of case law 
xpressing those customs of fair dealing 
ee I 

dreti® article consists of extracts from an ad- 
ress delivered by Mr. Collins before the Inter- 
Wronal Association of Insurance Counsel at 
hite Sulphur Springs, W. Va., on August 28. 


By Joseph Howland Collins 


Attorney, Metropolitan Life 


as found by the courts. This case law 
which is in the form of judicial opinions 
is called the Common Law. The judges, 
in theory, were simply declaring the ex- 
isting law but in novel situations at least, 
the conscience which they consulted was 
their own rather than the conscience of 
the people as expressed in custom. Even 
the binding effect of prior decisions is, 
under the common law system, largely 
illusory and courts have not infrequently 
departed from precedents which they 
thought to have been wrongly decided. 
The changes in the common law are 
generally gradual, following changes in 
general views, and to the extent judges 
share the views and convictions of their 
contemporaries, the law follows the com- 
mon conscience. 


Contracts Now Employed in Insurance 
Not Known in Early Common Law 


Contracts, of the general nature of 
those now employed in insurance, were 
not known in the early days of the com- 
mon law, but as time went on, the law 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER —THE GOLD BOOK OF LIFE INSURANCE ‘SELLING 


An Introduction to she 
OMMON LAW of INSURANCE 


came to recognize and enforce certain 
obligations which one voluntarily im- 
posed upon himself by his contractual 
undertakings. After the Norman Con- 
quest, the use and legal recognition of 
contracts as a medium for the imposition 
of duties grew steadily, and in time the 
law of contracts became, and still is, one 
of the major divisions of the common 
law. The development of the law of 
contracts was slow and contract law be- 
came highly formal. The common law 
did not take readily to the idea of com- 
pelling a man by legal means to live up 
to his promises. Contracts to be en- 
forceable had to be based upon recog- 
nized formalities. To this day, many 
of these formalities still prevail in the 
law of contracts; as for example, the 
legal effect given to seals, and the re- 
quirement of consideration. 


Fits Into American Theory of Individual 
Freedom 


Maine, a widely read legal historian, 
writing in 1861, stated that the progress 
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of the law could be seen in the transi- 
tion from status to contract. Maine, in 
making this statement, was speaking of 
the Roman law, and of only a very nar- 
row branch of the Roman law. But 
the idea of a definite trend from status 
(which was taken to mean the status 
element in legal relations) to contract 
was taken up by many legal writers who 
carried the thought much further than 
Maine’s original conception. The theory 
found much favor in the United States. 
It seemed to fit extremely well into the 
American notion of individual freedom, 
that no man should be bound except by 
his voluntary undertakings, and the sto- 
ical conception of duty taken over by 
American individualism, that if one made 
a contract, no matter how strict or harsh 
its terms, it was for him to abide by it. 
The law was profoundly affected by this 
thinking in terms of individual freedom 
which was going on in the fields of pol- 
itics and economy, as well as in the law. 
It is during this period one finds most 
of the insurance case law in which only 
the strictly logical necessities of the con- 
tracts determined the result. 


Toning Down Absolute Freedom of 
Contract Emphasis 


In other departments of the law, the 
emphasis was also being placed on the 
determination of obligations by contract 
rather than by relationship or status 
While the theory was a very engaging 
one, a definite trend in the opposite di- 
rection soon became manifest. The com- 
plexities of industry, and the require- 
ments of a more highly organized so- 
ciety, brought about a toning down of 
the emphasis on the absolute freedom of 
contract. The theory of two free men 
contracting with one another on an equal 
footing could not, it came to be believed, 
be applied to such relationships as that 
of an individual shipper dealing with a 
railroad when there was no other rail- 
road within a thousand miles of his plant 
Consequently, in legislation and in case 
law there was a gradual return to the 
placing of more emphasis on relation- 
ships. The law undertook to define what 
the rights of the parties in particular 
relationships should be, quite apart from 


(Continued on Page 100) 
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Planned Approach for 
BUSINESS INSURANCE 


By Irvin Bendiner 
Philadelphia 


In the sale of business insurance great 
emphasis has been placed upon the need 
for life insurance by sole proprietor- 
ships, partnerships and _ corporations. 
Numerous articles have been written 
upon the technique and mechanism of 
selling and arranging business insurance 
programs. The purpose of this article is 
not to discuss needs or programming, but 
rather to present certain ideas that are 
fundamental in the approach to the sale 
of business insurance. 

In the approach to the sale of busi- 
ness insurance, the life underwriter 
should acquire a fund of information 
which will prove to be of tremendous 
value when he actually makes his presen- 
tation to the prospect. It is recommend- 
ed that he concentrate his attention upon 
the full development of three specific 
points of information: (1) the nature of 
the business organization with which he 
intends to deal, (2) the use for which 
life insurance is to be recommended, and 
(3) the direct approach and presentation 
to be used. 


Classifications of Business Organizations 


Generally, business organizations can 
be classified as sole _ proprietorships, 
partnerships and corporations. A sole 
proprietorship is an individual enterprise 
conducted by an individual natural per- 
son, the success of which enterprise de- 
pends upon the individual’s integrity, 
character, initiative, ingenuity, — skill, 
managerial ability, executive direction, 
financial resources, credit, enthusiasm 
and honesty of purpose. With the possi- 
ble exception of his accumulated finan- 
cial resources, each and all of these at- 
tributes die with him. 


The average individual in business 
spends a lifetime of useful effort in de- 
jo pecen a business, the prime purpose 

which is to derive a financial return 
aiicinnt to permit that individual to 
maintain his family and himself upon a 
standard of living which he himself pre- 
scribes. His success in business depends 
upon his ability, even though limited, to 
forecast the future, and he uses his ac- 
quired experience, as a merchant, in 
buying and selling merchandise, or his 
acquired experience, education and tech- 
nique in developing his professional 
career, as a physician, a lawyer, drug- 
gist, dentist, accountant, in diagnosing 
and meeting the problems of his imme- 
diate future. His opportunity to acquire 
a competence to offset the hazards of 
later life is limited by his optimism as 
to the future, and, very often, his need 
for capital expansion makes him feel 
that business opportunity is more im- 
portant than protection. The result is 
that his ability to forecast the future 
with regard to business trends is more 


efficient than his ability to set aside a 
fund to offset his errors in judgment, 
with the result that if death cuts short 
the period of earning capacity, his per- 
sonal business enterprise is valueless on 
a liquidation basis, at a time when if 
permitted to continue, it has reached its 
peak in productive value. 


When Business Is Worth Its 
Highest Price 

In simpler language, in the individual 
enterprise, the business is worth its 
highest price the instant before it be- 
comes worthless, and yet, too few men 
realize their importance as a_ business 
asset to their families, which, in fact, 
they could not fail to realize if they 
could be measured in terms of merchan- 
dise on a shelf. 

A sole proprietorship as a _ business 
enterprise terminates completely upon 
the death of the proprietor, and this fact, 
standing alone, is the most significant 
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in the sale of insurance to such a bus- 
iness unit. 

A partnership, in general sense, is an 
association together of individuals for a 
common business purpose, with an un- 
derstanding among and between the as- 
sociates that they are involved in a joint 
enterprise as a result of which profits 
or losses will be made, which profits or 
losses will be divided among the asso- 
ciates equally, or upon some other basis 
mutually agreed upon. By its very na- 
ture, a partnership connotes that each 
individual partner places all of his assets, 
both business and personal, at the risk 
of the business organization and each 
partner agrees to devote his full time, 
talent and skill to the development and 
progress of the common venture. Inas- 
much as it is an association of individ- 
uals, the association terminates with the 
death of the first partner, and it be- 
comes necessary at that time to liquidate 
the value of the common venture for 
the purpose of disposing of the interest 
of the decedent, and for the further 
purpose of fixing the rights of the sur- 
vivors to continue in business in a new 
venture with a new association. 

The life ins urance producer must real- 
ize that when he is dealing with a part- 
nership, he is dealing with a business 
unit, which the law recognizes only as 
an association of the individuals of whom 
it is composed, and that the death of a 
partner necessarily means the realign- 
ment of the partners and an adjustment 
of the individual estates of the parties 
involved. 

Corporations 

A corporation is an artificial being 
created by the grant of a state, after 
compliance by individuals with the re- 
quirements of the corporation laws of 
that state. It may have a grant of au- 
thority for an extended period of time, 
longer than the lives of the individuals 
who participate in it. It is empowered 
by the state to engage in a certain type 
of business. It has an entirely separate 
and independent status from that of the 
individuals who manage it as officers, 
who direct it as directors or who own 
it as stockholders. The liability for the 
debts of the corporation may be limited 
as to the officers, as to the directors, 
and as to the stockholders. In the event 
of the death of an officer, a director or 
a stockholder, the corporation by its na- 
ture continues to exist with the right 
to continue to function. The death of 
the individual may occasion loss, and 
that loss may be occasioned to the cor- 
poration or to the family of the individ- 
ual decedent. 

In other words, the corporate type of 


(Continued on Page 126) 
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For thirty-six years William B. Par- 
sons, now second vice-president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, has 
been supervising the payment of life in- 
surance proceeds for that Society. Dur- 
ing that period proceeds aggregating 
three billion dollars have been paid in 
death claims, matured endowments, an- 
nuities and surrender values; in addition 
to the hundreds of millions in loans to 
policyholders. 

The Equitable disburses $200,000,000 a 
year in policy payments. Seen by a re- 
porter for The Gold Book, Mr. Parsons 
talked interestingly about the division of 
which he is head. He subscribes heart- 
ily to the statement made more than 
half a century ago by the Society’s 
founder, Henry B. Hyde: “The Equit- 
able is in business to pay claims.” He 
feels that any member of the insurance 
business who has actually witnessed the 
payment of a claim and seen the fulfil- 
ment of a policy transaction can truly 
appreciate the real spirit of life insur- 
ance. “Nothing will make a stauncher 
convert to the business of insuring hu- 
man life values than to deliver a death 
caim check to a stricken family,” he 
said. 

Settling every claim on the day re- 
ceived is, of course, impractical, but 
month after month, Mr. Parsons says, 
97%, 98% and even 99% of claims on 
the Society are paid within one day after 
receipt of completed proofs of death; 
and, in many instances, where knowledge 
of a death has reached the home office, 
blank proofs of death are voluntarily 
forwarded by the department to the 
nearest agency in order to facilitate 
prompt payment. 

Mr. Parsons has a phenomenal mem- 
ory. He can recall isolated death claims 
which were paid many years ago—names 
of policyholders and circumstances sur- 
rounding particular instances of death, 
and of beneficiaries in exceptional human 
interest situations. The Gold Book asked 
him what phase of his work gave him 
the greatest satisfaction. Reflecting for 
a moment, he replied: 

“My greatest thrill is when some bene- 
fciary who thought she was left penni- 











less can be told that there is a substan- 
tial sum of insurance awaiting her. That 
has happened many times right in this 


3 office.” 


Tracing Old Policyholders 


“What about tracing old policyholders 
who have not been heard from for 
years ?” 

“We began doing that years ago when 
We found that policyholders eighty years 
of age or more who had taken paid-up 
lmsurance had not been heard from in 
years,” he said. “The cessation of pre- 
mum payments removed the customary 
contact with them. Taking the last 
known address as a starting point, we 
— what often appeared to be a hope- 
ess hunt. The search would frequently 


take us across the country. Often we 
would find that the insured had died 
years ago. Then we would experience 
equal difficulty in finding the beneficiary 
or nearest of kin. Paying the unexpect- 
ed sums to them has given us satisfac- 
tion in two ways: first, by witnessing 
the great relief of beneficiaries or other 
recipients to whom the money usually 
comes as a godsend; second, by clearing 
up our old policy records. 

“Here is a story of a policyholder who 
had not been heard from in fifty-five 
years. After prolonged searching we 
learned that he had died in 1892, more 
than forty years ago. He had taken a 
$5,000 Ordinary life policy with us in 
1869, surrendering it in 1877 for paid-up 
non-participating insurance of $665. At 
that time he was a resident of Paris, 
Ky. For more than half a century no 
word was received from him by the So- 


ciety. Realizing that, if living, he would 
have reached Age 80, the home office 
wrote a letter to his last address of 
record. This was returned “not found— 
unknown.” Through our Louisville cash- 
ier an attempt was then made to locate 
either the insured or his wife, the named 
beneficiary. Two months later we re- 
ceived word from our representative at 
Paris that this policyholder had been 
dead for many years. His widow had 
married again; was 84 years old; was 
in such straitened financial circumstances 
that arrangements were being made to 
have her enter an old folks’ home in 
Shelbyville. Unexpectedly, she received a 
check for $2,823.84 from the Equitabl« 
representing the old paid-up insuranc: 
plus an interest allowance of $2,158.84. 


Another Case 


Mr. Parsons told of another case: 








conquer. 


owns. 


225 Broadway, 





The American Spirit 


The People of America are born to over- 
come, not to be pampered, not to be secure, 
but to carve, to make their own way, to 


—U. S. Senator A. Harry Moore 


And one of the best expressions of this 


American Spirit is the Life Insurance a man 


DIEDERICH H. WARD 


New York City. 

















HUMAN INTEREST Phases in 
Disbursing $200,000,000 Yearly 
In POLICY PAY 


MENTS 





i & Underwood 
WILLIAM B. PARSONS 


“In 1872 an Equitable policy was pur- 
chased by Mr. W. who named his wife 
as beneficiary. Three years later it was 
surrendered for a paid-up non-particpat- 
ing policy. Not having heard from the 
insured or his beneficiary for more than 
forty years the home office began a 
search in 1932 which required more than 
a year and considerable correspondenc« 
to secure the information which enabled 
the Equitable to make payment. It was 
finally learned that the insured had died 
in 1891, his beneficiary in 1926. The two 
had separated shortly after he purchased 
the insurance and the beneficiary mar- 
ried again. Her daughter, an only child, 
knew nothing whatever about the policy 
and was happily surprised to find herself 
the recipient of $879.90. 

“Occasionally, the existence of old in- 
surance still in force is accidentally dis- 
covered by the family long after the in- 
sured has died. Only last month we 
had a case where $1,500 of insurance had 
been overlooked by a family for thirty- 
four years. It came to light when they 
happened to come across some old pa- 
pers. A somewhat casual communication 
to the home office brought a prompt re- 
ply to the effect that not only had in- 
surance been taken out by this man more 
than forty-six years ago, but that $1,500 
of paid-up insurance was in force when 
he died in 1901. The insured was a man 
who traveled extensively, his death oc- 
curring in England on a business trip 
The family was unaware of the paid-up 
non-particpating policy for $1,500 in force 
at the time. He was survived by his 
widow (beneficiary) and four children 
Two of the children, as well as the ben- 


(Continued on Page 122) 
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We congratulate the Life 
Insurance companies which 
have signed the agreement 
for improving agency prac- 
tices and eliminating part 
time agents. 


We are heartily in accord 
with this plan and pledge our 
sincere cooperation. 








50 Church Street : 


The 
J. Elliott Hall Agency 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OSBORNE BETHEA 
General -Agent 


COrtlandt 7-7800 


New York City 
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Life insurance is not only the business 
of Leonard G. Herron, an agent of the 
\assachusetts Mutual Life in the small 
town of Stillwater, Okla., but it is the 
principal interest of Mrs. Herron and 
their five children. And if other fami- 
lies of insurance agents would apply the 
same concentration, intelligence, 
tion and industry to insurance that the 
Herrons of Stillwater do there is no 
doubt that there would soon be two hun- 
dred billions of dollars of insurance in 
force in this country instead of half that 
amount. It is the best example which 
The Gold Book has yet seen of how an 
agent’s entire family can cooperate with 
hint. 

Family Has Insurance Meeting 
Every Sunday Night 

Mr. Herron, who clears his business 
through Green & Combs, general agents, 
Oklahoma City, calls family “The 
Leonard G. Herron Agency,” and to all 
intents and purposes it is an agency. 
One feature is a weekly meeting every 
Sunday night between the hours of 8 
o'clock and 9 o'clock, with Mrs. Herron 
in charge. It is the usual rule of the 
family to have the entire gathering pres- 
ent, and even the youngsters in high 
school contribute the names of prospects 
and all the information they can obtain 
zbout them. Agent Herron must report 


at the following meeting the progress 
he has made on the case, and, if it be 


devo- 


his 






































not sold, he has to explain why. And 
his explanation must be a satisfactory 


one because by this time those children 
know a good prospect when they see 
one. In other words, he is continually 
on the spot. 

At each meeting Mr. Herron must re- 
view the Oklahoma Oiler, weekly publi- 


cation of General Agents Green & 
Combs. He must also review the Mas- 
sachusetts agency publication, The Rad- 


iator; and, likewise, such other material 
for which he subscribes. In addition, 
he must conduct at a ast one interview 
every meeting. He has practiced these 
interviews be fore his family until he can 
give them naturally and since rely every- 
where and under any condition. By these 
methods he has developed six interviews 
covering different types of prospects 
which are not of the canned sales talk 
variety; that is, they are not memorized, 
but at the same time they are standard- 
ized and he never lacks something defi- 
nite and convincing to say during the 
interview. Thus, he has built up a defi- 
nite track on which his interview can 
run. 
Built Plan Around Abbott’s Ten 


Fundamentals 


He has built an elaborate set of plans 
to cover his activities for the year, and 
they are built around Henry W. Ab- 
bott’s “Ten Co-Ordinated Fundamentals 
Necessary to Attain Selling Success.” 
These fundamentals are Know Your 
3usiness, Love Your Business and Love 
to Be a Salesman, Learn How to Pros- 
pect, Learn How to Approach, Learn 
How to Interview, Get the Knack of 
Closing Sales, Learn How to Make New 
Friends While Retaining the Old, Em- 
ploy Time Control, Learn How to Be 
Determined and Persistent, Maintain 
Proper Mental Attitude. 

L. G. Herron, Jr., maintains a file of 








| Herron Family Agency Meeting 


Mrs. L. G. Herron, Chairman; Mr. 








Herron and Two Sons 











OKLAHOMA Man’s Agency 
onsists of Himself and FAMILY 


LEONARD G. 


HERRON 


each prospect and each program used 
and also of each new policyholder. Joe 
Herron is custodian of publications, pre- 
pared folders, advertising matter and 
office equipment. Among other plans is 
one for soliciting college students and 
recent graduates of Oklahoma A. & M 
College. 


Was Manager of Wholesale Grain 


Business 


Mr. Herron is 41 years old. He was 
graduated from Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege in 1913 and spent three years im- 
mediately following graduation on the 
faculty of the college, two years in 
Louisiana as extension horticulturist, two 
years as county agent in McCurtain 
County, Okla., and fifteen years as owner 
and manager of a flour, seed and grain 
business in a town of about 2,000 people. 
Mr. Herron made quite a success in this 
business venture and invested his money 
in farm land and life insurance to the 
extent of $50,000. 

During the last 
Herron was in the wholesale business, 
due largely to his own insurance pro- 
gram and the results of this program as 
compared to his farm property and other 
investments, he came to think a great 
deal about the value of life insurance. 
In December, 1932, he definitely made up 
his mind that the life insurance business 
was a business that he would like to go 
into to spend the rest of his life, and, 
therefore, he contacted the company in 
vhich he had most of his insurance, the 
Massachusetts Mutual. He sold out his 
wholesale business and moved to Still- 
water, Okla., a school town of about 7,000 


few years that Mr. 


people, and home of Oklahoma A. & M 
College. 

Mr. Herron went to Stillwater a com- 
parative stranger, knew only two or 
three members of the college faculty 
who had been there when he was a pro- 


fessor in the college 
Made Unsatisfactory Start 


Mr. Herron’s first year in this busi- 
ness was a very broken year. A large 
part of it was spent in cleaning up the 
details of his business interest and in 


(Continued on Page 8&1) 
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'Often we want 
‘magic and sleight 
of hand to enter- 
tain and amuse us. 
They are a pleasant 


| pastime for leisure 


| hours. 
| 
| 


| Effective selling ideas, 
successful business 
_methods and efficient 
handling are essentials 
to pleasant business 
relations and premanent 


business connections. 


— ORGANIZED 
SER VICE— 


THE 
KEANE AGENCY 
225 West 34th St. 


New York City 
CHickering 4-2384 
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James J. Hoey Bennett Ellison 


HOEY & ELLISON 
LIFE AGENCY, Inc. 


GENERAL AGENTS 


Che Equitable Life Insurance Company 
of Jowa 























HOEY @ ELLISON 


UNDERWRITERS 
99 William Street 
NEW YORK 

| Telephone JOhn 4-5600 














FIRE, CASUALTY, MARINE, INLAND TRANSPORTATION, 
and FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS 
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New “PEP MAN” 


THE EASTERN 








Role of 


AGE E. TARBELL 


In Amazing 


After a long career as one of the most 
outstanding production chiefs in life in- 
surance, Gage E. Tarbell went back to 
the dairy farm upstate in New York on 
which he had lived as a boy and appar- 
ently was lost to the life insurance busi- 
he continued with the 
Society of 


ness although 
Equitable Life 
which he had been vice-president as a 
director. He is the senior director of the 


Assurance 


company; was made a director in 1904; 
and has attended forty-one annual meet- 
ings. 

That farm, which he purchased from 
his parents, is in Chenango County, sixty 
miles from Syracuse, seventy miles from 
Utica, and not far from Binghamton. 
There he has a herd of 300 Guernsey 
cows and the farm’s certified milk is sold 
in large quantities in New York City 
From the standpoint of sanitation and 
economy of management it ranks second 
to none in the countrv. He was elected 
president of the New York State Guern- 
sey Breeders Association for half a 
dozen years and became an honorary di- 
rector for life of that association. He 
was made vice-president and member of 
the executive committee of the American 
Guernsey Cattle Club. Upon his farm 
Guernsey picnics have gathered as many 
as 900 to 1,000 Guernsey breeders from 
as many as eight or nine states. 

His Present Role 

It was many years ago that Mr. Tar- 
bell left the Equitable to go back to the 
farm where he was brought up—a farm 
which by this time had been greatly en- 
larged by the purchase of contiguous 
property. They have been interesting 
years, but Mr. Tarbell is back again with 
an office in the Equitable, and some 
months ago began appearing at great 
conventions of the Equitable in a role 
which one would think a man of his 
years could not fill. That role has been 
to give a rousing, inspirational talk which 
sometimes lasts an hour, and which has 
turned out to be a decidedly popular 
feature at the conventions. Starting in 
Atlantic City he has pretty much covered 
the country. 

To note Mr. Tarbell in action one can 
hardly believe the number of his years. 
He does not look much over sixty; he 
is eloquent, convincing, helpful. Much of 
his old magnetism is still there and he is 
not a bit exhausted at the finish. When 
One considers the vitality and strength 
necessary for pep talks it is most sur- 
prising. 

As an agent, or general agent, or home 
office official or director, Mr. Tarbell’s 
Equitable tenure has been fifty-six years. 

€ is just as enthusiastic about life in- 
Surance as he ever was; is even more 
convinced that it can weather all gales: 
and the talks he has been making and 
the popularity of their reception have 


Waa ‘ 
a ~ 





given genuine pleasure. They have stim- 
ulated the field forces. 


His Education 


After a busy boyhood on the dairy 
farm of his father in Chenango County 
(the latter had fifty cows then, a large 
farm for the time) Mr. Tarbell went to 
Clinton Liberal Institute, the school in 
Clinton, N. Y., from which Grover Cleve- 
land was graduated. Hamilton College, 
most famous alumnus of which is Elihu 
Root, is located in Clinton. For years 
Hamilton was the outstanding college in 
America for the teaching of elocution. 
From boyhood Mr. Tarbell had an in- 
clination for elocution and he took that 
subject there and also played on the 
baseball teams. 

He made up his mind to study law, but 
the funds necessary to send him through 
a law school were not available. He got 
a job teaching school in a hamlet where 
he was born and which is known as 
Smithville Flats. 

In 1876 Mr. Tarbell made a trip which 
had an important bearing on his life as 
it brought him in touch with the big out- 
side world, broadened his viewpoints, 
stimulated his ambition. That was his 
visit to the Centennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia. He didn’t have money 
enough to make the trip, but another 
young man, a neighbor, who was anxious 
to go and didn’t want to make the trip 
unaccompanied, offered to lend him ex- 
penses for the journey. They got a cheap 
room near the exposition grounds and 
spent a fortnight in Philadélnhia. What 
most impressed him was the Corliss en- 
gine which moved and controlled the 
whole exposition. Some years later Tar- 
bell wrote policies on the lives of E. P. 


Comeback 


k 
Gage E. Tarbell (on extreme right) watching cup presentation at 
Guernsey Picnic on his farm. 


Allis of Milwaukee and his sons. The 
engine firm became the famous Allis 
Chalmers. 
How He Entered Insurance 
After teaching school for one year 


Tarbell went into a law office in Greene, 
N. Y., and studied law as so many men 
did in those days—by reading Blackstone 
amid dingy surroundings. Greene was 
the railroad station nearest the Tarbell 
farm. 

3ut, although he was later admitted 
to the bar, he went into life insurance. 
His attention to insurance was attracted 
by stories appearing in the newspapers 
about the Dwight case—historic in life 
insurance, and which resulted in the 
adoption by the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of the incontestable clause 
in its policies. This course was later fol- 
lowed by practically all American life 
insurance companies. Dwight had $250,- 
000 insurance, $50,000 of which was with 
the Equitable and which that company 
promptly paid. The remainder was car- 
ried by some fifteen companies, all but 
one of which formed an agreement to 
contest the policies, only to settle finally 
after six or seven years of litigation. 
It was the attitude of the Equitable in 
deciding to pay this claim that particu- 
larly interested Tarbell. One day he 
wrote a letter to Henry B. Hyde, foun- 
der and then president of the company, 
asking if it were possible for him to 
obtain a contract to sell life insurance 

A Thought Which Sold Millions 
of Insurance 

Hyde sent Tarbell’s letter to the Syra- 

cuse agency, R. B. True being general 


(Continued on Page 78) 
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Learn and benefit 


by the ideas 


and aggressive sel- 





‘ling methods which 


_are being used to 


_| maintain and fur- 
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THE 
KEANE AGENCY 


225 West 34th St. 
New York City 
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Life Insurance As 


REDISTRIBUTOR of WEALTH 


Political speeches, radio talks, news- 
paper articles, economic journals alt con- 
tain a great many comments these days 
about the possible effect of various plans 
for the redistribution of wealth. They 
contain relatively little information, how- 
ever, on a question of great immediate 
importance to us individually; namcly, 
the manner in which life insurance op- 
erates as a re-distributor of wealth. 

While life msurance is a highly tech- 
nical subject from the mathematical view, 
it is, as far as the owner of life insur- 
ance is concerned, merely money bought 
jor future delivery—for delivery either 
at an indefinite date in case of death 
or to furnish funds for use in old age. 
As someone has said, it’s a way of put- 
ting money to work now so it will work 
for you when you stop working. 


Two Incomes 


The best picture of the way in which 
life insurance operates as a redistributor 
{ wealth, in my opinion, was given at 
a life underwriters’ meeting by Paul 
Speicher, the managing editor of the 
Research and Review Service, when he 
said: 

“Two incomes are in every man’s 
pocketbook. One income belongs to the 
man who has earned it. The other in- 
come belongs to the old man he will 
some day be. But because the two in- 
comes are mingled in the same pay en- 
velope and in the same pocketbook, the 
temptation which comes to the young 
man to spend the old man’s income is 
frequently too great to be resisted. 

“Now, what is needed is a plan which 
will get the old man’s income out of 
the young man’s pocketbook before the 
young man has an opportunity to spend 
it—get it out and send it beyond the ebb 
and flow of the daily spending desire 
and hold it safe and intact until the 
time comes when the old man at the 
counter calls and asks for it.” 

It must be obvious to anyone who 
gives the matter a moment’s thought that 
life insurance does offer a practical plan 
for getting the old man’s dollars out of 
the young man’s pocketbook. Under 
modern life insurance plans, relatively 
small amounts saved from present sala- 
nes will guarantee a substantial income 
tor retirement years. In other words. 
the life insurance plan takes that part of 
the young man’s income which isn’t 
urgently needed at the present time and 
puts it to work so that it will give the 
old man an income when he needs it 
most. Moreover, when the young man 
has set aside the old man’s income 1 
this way, he is free to spend the rest 
without worry as to where his income 
will come in the future. 


Planning Ahead 


_lf we keep the idea in mind, too, that 
life insurance is for living people we 
can easily see the part which insurance 
bought for family protection can play 
in the redistribution of wealth. That is, 
life insurance is bought not because 
Someone is going to live and need money 


By John A. Stevenson 
Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia 


Of course, one of you may buy a policy 
because your wife is going to need an 
income not only as long as you live but 
as long as she lives. Your neighbor may 
buy it because when his children grow 
up they will need money to cover col- 
lege expenses. But if we look at it in 
this light, we can easily see what life 
insurance does in the way of enablinz 
people to provide from today’s dollars 
that which will be needed by others in 
the future. 

If, for instance, a man plans to be 
away for several months on a trip, he 
arranges his family’s finances so his wife 
and children can get money for current 
expenses. Also, he makes it possible for 
them to obtain special funds for meeting 
any unusual bills that may come in— 
bills for children’s school tuition, mort- 
gage obligations and tax bills that would 
involve a penalty if not paid when due. 


In the same way, the man who builds 
his life insurance program on a sound 
basis takes these same considerations 
into account. In neither case does the 
man use up present income for present 
expenses with the idea that future ex- 
penses will take care of themselves. He 
distributes present income so that it will 
take care of future as well as present 
needs. 


The Community Chest 


A newspaper editorial, not long ago, 
described life insurance as the greatest 
community chest in the world because it 
is filled by men’s foresight in making 
sure that neither their names in later 
years, nor their families’ names in case 
of death, may ever be thrown on the 
rolls of charity. As a matter of fact, 
when we study what life insurance has 
accomplished during depression years, we 














metropolitan territory. 


insurance. 





My Expertence 


During the last eight months it has been my privilege 
to come in contact with many men of affairs in the 


My experience convinces me that never before has 
the public had so much faith in the institution of life 


It is believed almost unanimously that life insurance 
has been the best investment. 


We, as underwriters, should take advantage of this 
feeling and carry the gospel of life insurance to as 
many people as is humanly possible. 


eh 


50 Church Street, 
New York, N. Y. 











John A. Stevenson 

John A. Stevenson, manager, hom 
office agency, Penn Mutual Life, Phil 
adelphia, is one of the most resourceful 
and able of the country’s managers. | 
No manager is more prolific of ideas | 
r has a keener comprehension of the 
significance of life insurance, its place 
in the economic life of the country 
One of the country’s greatest insur- 
ance educators, he is an exceedingly 
practical agency director, and also is 
a large personal producer. He has 
been a vice-president of both the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society and 
the Penn Mutual 

The accompanying article was writ- 
ten for the Life Insurance Week com- 
mittee of the Association of Life 
Agency Officers, and was reproduced 
in a number of daily newspapers dur- 
ing that week 














realize not only how truly this descrip- 
tion fits the actual situa 
why life insurance is proving an impor- 
tant factor in the re-distribution 
wealth. Last year, for instance, the pay- 
ments made by the life insurance c 
panies of this country to living polic 
holders and beneficiaries amounted 
$2,700,000,000, while in the last five de- 
pression y« (1930-1934 inclusive) the 
payments tc 
ed to $9,15 000 
584,000,000, or a total of $13, 
Most of us these days find it almost 
impossible to comprehend the figures 
representing Federal estate taxes, gov- 
relief expenditures and other 
totals which represent channels through 
which the 7 
distributed. 
to consider what the total insurance pay- 
ments have accomplished in the way of 
preventing financial tragedies among be- 
reft families who would otherwise be 
left without funds, in providing funds 
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NEW 


YORK LIFE 


The 
EDUCATION 


Y, 
SIX SONS 


— EVERETT HALE’S story, “A Man 
Without a Country” has stirred the hearts of 
millions of true Americans. On October 3, 
1871, the distinguished author of this nation- 
al classic wrote the following unsolicited letter 
to the Boston agent of the New York Life: 

“T have six boys for whose future educa- 
tion I must look forward. I should be sorry 
to die, leaving their Mother without means 
to take care of them in the best way. I am 
so fortunate that I have a good income— 
and, with a little extra 
effort with my pen, I can 
enlarge that income now, 
as I know I shall not be 
able to when I am Sixty 
Years old. 

“1 determined, there- 
fore, to purchase an En- 
dowment in some Life 
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ITS 


NINETIETH 
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Edward Everett Hale, author of ‘*A Man Without a Country,’ assured a college education for his 
six sons through a New York Life policy. All received a higher education, five attending Harvard. 


Company now, which would enable me ten 
years hence, to send my boys to college if 
I wished to or which would permit my wife 
to do so if I am not living. 

“Having made this determi- 
nation I took the best advice I 
could get as to the standing of 
different companies—their re- 

* serves—and the certainty that 
j.°% my investment would be sure. 
= Yours was named to me as one 
of two which I could rely up- 


; on, and I came to you.” 





SAFETY IS ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION 





90 Years... 1845-1935 


This year New York Life celebrates its 
Ninetieth Anniversary. The story of the 
Company’s ninety years of service to policy- 
holders, from the early days when the 
United States was still a pioneer nation up 
to the present time, is told in our Ninetieth 
Anniversary booklet. Ask the New York 
Life representative serving your community 
for a copy... or, a copy will gladly be 
mailed upon request. 
Make Life Insurance 
The Foundation of Your Financial Program 


. « » NOTHING ELSE IS SO IMPORTANT 


NEW YORK LIFE re COMPANY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, President 





New York Life Emblem Since 1859 


FOUNDED IN 1845 


51 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
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REPLACING Lost INC 


By E. M. McConney 


is created only by work or given up 











Vice-President and Actuary, Bankers Life of Iowa 


A mere mention of lost income now is 
sure to lead to a lively discussion on 
the experiences of the last few years 
and many woeful examples of lost income 
are related at length. In fact, the moan- 
ing circle has replaced the old-fashioned 
sewing circle. It would appear, there- 
fore, that Americans have now begun 
to think in terms of income instead of 
thinking of the capitalized value, usually 
called the lump sum value of an estate. 

In Europe for many centuries large 
estates were composed entirely of lands, 
and since such landed estates seldom 
changed hands the current value of the 
land was not even known but the owner 
was referred to as “having an income 
of so many pounds per year” instead of 
as “being worth so many thousands of 
pounds.” In America, in the pioneer 
days prior to 1929, capital values changed 
so rapidly that the income from a certain 
amount of capital varied greatly and the 
common custom was to refer to the capi- 
tal value and men were said to be worth 
so many thousands of dollars, thus pro- 
viding politicians with a ready-made in- 
centive for estate and inheritance taxes. 


Income the Measuring Stick 


Today all that is changed and the in- 
come, such as is left, is the measuring 
stick. 

Such a change is a most important one 
for the insurance business because it 
brings to the forefront the fundamental 
base of life insurance contracts and an- 
nuities. 

The public has been taught to speak 
of insurance contracts as life contracts, 
endowment contracts, income contracts, 
term contracts, annuities, etc., and to 
consider them as separate things and to 
buy one of this and one of that, accord- 
ing to the persuasiveness of the sales- 
man, with less discrimination than it 
uses in selecting a package of one thing 
or a package of another thing in a gro- 
cery store. 

All these insurance contracts are not 
separate and distinct plans, but are only 
different methods of accomplishing one 
thing, and that one thing is the replace- 
ment of earning power. The most human 
desire in the world is the desire for the 
security given by a knowledge that earn- 
ing power will be replaced at the proper 
time and when it is most needed. 


The Primary Function of Insurance 
Companies 


_ With the data obtained from statistics, 
insurance companies can provide for the 
replacement of earning power when it is 
lost by old age or death. The compa- 
nies tried, without much success, to pro- 
vide for the replacement of earning pow- 
er when such was lost by disability, but 
knowledge of the factors in this case was 
apparently not sufficient for the experi- 
ment to be termed very successful. An 
extensive study has also been made on 
the subject of replacing earnings when 
they are lost by unemployment, and the 
taxpayers of the United States will no 
Gcubt obtain a world of experience on 
that subject before long. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the pri- 
mary function of a life insurance com- 
Pany is to replace earning power—first, 


when lost by old age, and, second, when 
lost by death. 

The desire to live is so strong within 
each one of us that it always seems that 
death will strike some one else, and not 
ourselves. Therefore, the appeal for re- 
placement of lost income in old age 
meets with a universal response. The 
secondary, but still very powerful, appeal 
is for the replacement of income lost in 
case of the death of the breadwinner of 
the family. 

In a pioneer society the quaint idea 
that the possession of such and such a 
lump sum of money meant security—no 
matter in what that sum may be invest- 
ed—was universal. 


Change in Public Outlook 


The shattered fortunes of the last few 
years have entirely changed the public 
outlook and the country is today faced 
with a sorry picture of thousands of old 
people awaiting the end and grasping 
vainly at such impossible straws as the 
Townsend Plan. As a result of this the 
average man is rapidly accepting a point 
of view wherein a secured monthly in- 
come in old age or in case of death is 
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much more to be desired than a lump 
sum amount of so many thousands of 
dollars. 

Another important fact that is slowly 
gaining recognition is the one that wealth 
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to make a living. 


Conservative.” 








The Samuel T. Chase Organization, 


representing the oldest life Company in Connecticut, 


To educate and assist Full and Part-Time Agents 


To give Brokers PROMPT and COMPLETE 
Service of all kinds. 


To serve for surplus business all life insurance 
agents and also for policies not written by their 
Companies, such as, GRADED PREMIUM POL- 
ICIES WITH FAMILY INCOME RIDER— 


In a Company accurately described as “Progressively 


SAMUEL T. CHASE 


General Agent 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
One North LaSalle Building 
CHICAGO 
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by Nature from her store and that it 
cannot be printed or obtained by wishes. 
As this viewpoint becomes more wide- 
spread it will also be recognized that 
an insurance company, since it is not 
an individual and, therefore, cannot work, 
cannot create wealth—nor is it Mother 
Nature herself—and as a result it can 
only keep safely what is entrusted to 
it and return the sum accumulated in 
due course to those who are entitled to 
receive it, in accordance with the calcu- 
lations of a mortality table and an inter- 
est rate. 


Three Things to Remember 
With this background in mind we can 
then proceed to the consideration of the 
family tree, so to speak, of the many 
life insurance contracts in use today. 


There are only three things to re- 
member: 
First, replacement of income as old 
age comes on. 


Second, replacement of income if 
early death occurs. 
Third, the number of instalments to 
be paid by the applicant for a contract 
Men and women differ. Some are more 
interested in the replacement of income 
in old age, others are more interested in 
the replacement in case of early death 
or in the event of death during a few 
years. only. 

Again they differ in the number of in- 
stalments they wish to pay. 


Conservative Stand-Patters and Women 


All policies are simply combinations of 
these fundamentals and it is unfortunate 
that life insurance in the past has been 
considered a mysterious thing, so that 
the public today is offered a list of poli- 
cies with names like a French menu— 
very fascinating—and perhaps the names 
help the salesmen to sell the policy—but 
fundamentally each policy provides the 
same old thing—replacement of income 
lost in one way or another. 

If one were to take a bird’s eye view 
of the prospects who should be inter- 
ested in a plan for replacing lost in- 
come one would see at the right a small 
group of the old conservative stand-pat- 
ters who have accumulated an estate and 
who are ready to use and enjoy some 
of that estate and to ease up on the ac- 
cumulation of more. Members of this 
group can frequently be interested in a 
plan by means of which the principal, as 
well as the earnings, can be enjoyed 
throughout their remaining lifetime with 
the knowledge that the return will con- 
tinue for life, even though they should 
live to extreme old age. This is a simple 
plan for replacing income when old age 
is reached and, in its simple form, is 
called an Immediate Life Annuity, al- 
though in practice many frills are added, 
such as refund ideas, but the fundamen- 
tal idea is the same no matter what name 
is used for the contract. 

The next group is also a small con- 
servative group and is composed very 
largely of women who have no depend- 
ents and who are still in the earning 
period of life. These people wish to join 
the above-mentioned group when they 
reach old age and are prepared to save 
some money each year in a safe place 
and automatically join the first group 
when they reach the age to retire. Here 
again the fundamental principle is sim- 
ply the replacement of income in old age 
and the individual is prepared to accum- 
ulate the necessary amount during the 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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THE PITTSBURGHER, our agency Bulletin 
masthead, expresses the Spirit of Pittsburgh— 
PROGRESS—from the old Fort Pitt Block- 
house to the modern Cathedral of Learning of 
the University of Pittsburgh. 


This progress has been brought about by a com- 
bination of natural resources harnessed and devel- 
oped by leadership and manpower for the purpose 
of making life richer and more secure. 


Likewise, our Agency tries to emulate this spirit of 
progress in order that we may continue, through 
the distribution of Life Insurance and Annuities, 
to share in the development of the financial security 
of those who make up this great community. 
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The INSURANCE Institution 7 FOUNDED 
om the PROFIT IDEA wm Business 


By Fred A. Healy 


Advertising Director, Curtis Publishing Co., Publishers of The Satur- 
day Evening Post, Ladies Home Journal and Country Gentleman 


The great industry of insurance was 
founded on the principle of investment 
for profits. Life insurance as we know 
it could be developed only in a capitalis- 
tic economy. Its future depends on profit 
from the investment of savings in the 
form of premiums from its millions of 
policyholders. It seems clear that the 
industry of insurance in the United 
States has been successful because of 
the opportunity for profit from its in- 
vested premiums. On the other hand, it 
is obvious that insurance has benefited 
the development of American business 
for it has made available billions in capi- 
tal funds for Amerca’s productive en- 
teprises. In brief, insurance needs busi- 
ness to keep its invested assets working 
for profit, and business needs the accu- 
mulation of insurance premiums for in- 
vestment in productive enterprises. 


Close Relationship of Insurance 


Statistics confirm this close relation- 
ship of insurance and busines. For the 
calendar year 1934 the total admitted 
assets of the life insurance industry were 
$23,095,000,000. This sum comprises 
about one-eighth of the capital at work 
in business within the United States. It 
represents the total accumulated assets 
of all life insurance companies over the 
years. Today, however, the life insur- 
ance companies are contributing an in- 
creasing proportion of the capital made 
available for net new financing. The 
trend of growth, also, seems to indicate 
that the life insurance industry will pro- 
vide an increasing proportion of the in- 
vestment funds for productive business. 
It seems obvious, therefore, that the fu- 
ture of the life insurance industry de- 
pends on the profitable investment of its 
available funds by productive business. 

It is a well-known fact that life in- 
surance has attained its greatest devel- 
opment in the United States. Something 
like three-fourths of all the life insur- 
ance in the world is owned by policy 
holders within the United States. Two 
factors have contributed primarily in 
a this possible: 

1. Opportunity for investment of ac- 
cumulated premiums with profit. 
The close relationship of the profit 
factor to life insurance has been 
briefly indicated. 


2. High standards of living and in- 
come. 


Urge to Achieve and Attain Higher 
Income and Living Levels 


The second factor is fundamental with 
a large majority of our population. Our 
forefathers came here to attain the ulti- 
mate in personal freedom and oppor- 
tunity. Succeeding waves of immigra- 
tion had the same basic motive. The 
urge to achieve—to attain higher levels 
of income and living is deeply ingrained 
inus. Yet the high standards achieved 
have come primarily as a result of the 





ability of productive business to keep in- 
vested capital working at a profit. It 
should be kept in mind that by produc- 
tive business is meant all productive en- 
terprises that uses capital with profit, 
including farming and agriculture pur- 
suits. 

A large majority of our population has 
a fundamental instinct for improvement. 
In the main, education is made available 
to all. Parents sacrifice to provide for 
their children advantages which they had 
to forego themselves. We strive not 
only to provide comfortable living for 
the present, but also to provide surplus 
for the future. We have an inherent 
desire to make the road easier for our 


survivors and also for ourselves in old 
age. For these reasons, life insurance 
was able to gain a stronger hold and 
achieve greater success than anywhere 
else in the world. 


Cooperative Factors in Success 


That profit opportunity and a desire 
by the individual to provide for the fu- 
ture have been cooperative factors in the 
success attained by the life insurance in- 
dustry appears to be indicated by the 
available records. 

For the five years of the depression, 
from 1930 to 1934 inclusive, life insur- 
ance companies paid to beneficiaries and 
to living policyholders in the form of 





Many Able Books on Profit Idea 











Bassano, Ltd, 


BENN 


SIR ERNEST 

So much loose talk is being heard over 
the radio, on the political platform, in the 
lecture hall and the newspaper columns 
about wealth, business profits and prop- 
erty rights that insurance men may like 
to know that some exceedingly able 
books have been written on the other 
side of the fence—the right of business 
to make profit and what those profits 
mean to the world. 

One of the most enthralling is Sir 
Ernest J. P. Benn’s “The Confessions of 
a Capitalist.” Starting as an ‘office boy 
he became head of a chain of thirty-five 
British papers. He could do nothing for 
the community on his first salary of five 
shillings a week. He has done a great 
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ERSONS 


tells how and 


deal since 
why. 

Lee H. Bristol, a New York advertis- 
ing man, has a corking good bok, “Pro- 
fits in Advance,” published by Harper & 
Brother. Text of his book is this: 

“Business is carried on to produce 
profits. That is the motivating power 
back of every business, be it retail or 
wholesale or manufacturing.” 

Warren M. Persons, consulting econo- 
mist, New York, has written an unusual- 
ly powerful book, “Government Experi- 
mentation in Business,” published by 
John Wiley & Sons. 

Some British books on wealth worth 


then and he 


reading are these: “The Business of 
Finance,” “The Case For Capitalism,” 
and “Money” by Hartley Withers; 


“Wealth” by Edwin Cannan; and “Lom- 
bard Street” by Walter Bagehot. 


endowments, annuities, dividends -and 
surrender values more than $13,000,000,- 
000. In the calendar year 1934 alone the 
amount paid to _ policyholders was 
$2,705,000,000 and the total disbursements 
including wages and administrative ex- 
penses amounted to $3,661,718,000. This 
iatter figure represents the contributions 
ct the life insurance industry to the na- 
tional income, and in 1934 it amounted 
to about 7% of the total. A more strik- 
ing illustration of the importance of life 
insurance in our profit system is indi- 
cated by a comparison with the expendi- 
tures for direct relief. For the United 
States’ fiscal year ending in the late 
summer of 1934 the amount expended 
was about 3-1/3 billions. This was to 
provide relief for approximately 5% mil- 
lion families or 22 million individuals. 
While premiums from policyholders 
make up the largest proportion of the 
total income of life insurance companies, 
yet about 20% of the annual income is 
derived from invested assets. The Spec- 


tator Co. reports that for the calendar 
year 1934 the total earnings of life in- 
surance companies from investments 


amounted to $961, 019,000. This was de- 
rived from four main sources of profit: 
Interest on bonds and mort- 
gages and dividends on 
stock 
Interest on policy loans.... 208,633,000 


Rental receipts ........00+ 99,715,000 
Call loans and other miscel- 
laneous sources ......... 7,659,000 
Total profit from _ invest- 
eee $961,019,000 


Essential to Our National Welfare 


In our economy, life insurance has 
truly come to be considered as an essen- 
tial to our national welfare. Among the 
many outstanding developments of life 
insurance one may be mentioned here, 
namely, the adaptability of its policies. 
It has fashioned policy contracts to fit 
practically every requirement desired. In 
this respect it has kept pace with the 
changing needs of its market. 

In the main, life insurance is desired 
for the purpose of providing protection 
to survivors. The trend of the market, 
particularly since the depression, has 
been toward a type of policy that in ad- 
dition to protection will return benefits 
to policyholders in their own lifetime. 
The industry promptly recognized this 
desire and devised a type of policy that 
combined both protection and annuity 
or investment features. 

Since the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, the life insurance industry has en- 
joyed a remarkable growth. The reces- 
sion since 1929 may be considered only 
a temporary setback. Insurance in force 
is again showing an upward trend. Spec- 
tator records indicate that for the year 
ending December 31, 1934, it amounted 
to $98,542,000,000. This is an increase of 
more than one-half billion over the same 
period in 1933. Large as this amount 
appears in the aggregate, when related 
to total population it amounts only to a 


(Continued on Page 132) 
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NOT A 
tNEW COMPANY 
od 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company began business in 1845— 
and those essential principles of absolute equity and mutuality on which it 
was founded have continued unvaried for 90 years. 


NOT A 
7NEW AGENCY 
e 


The New York City Agency of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany has had a continuous existence since its establishment at || Wall Street 
early in 1845. 


Many economic upheavals have come and gone and from each the 
Company and the Agency have emerged stronger and better able to fulfill 
their respective purposes to the insuring public. 


Today—more than ever before—after five years of changes, shifts of 
methods, agencies and management, and uncertainty of operating policies 
—salesmen are looking for those time-tried qualities of character and sta- 
bility in Company and Agency that assure them and, through them, their 
clients, that permanence and continuity of insurance relationship that adds so 
greatly to its value. 


WE 
; BELIEVE 
* 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company and its New York City 
Agency offer to a superior degree these fundamental qualities to agents, 
brokers and their clients. 


CHARLES E. DELONG, General Agent 
225 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


LOWELL M. BAKER, Assistant to General Agent H. DONALD CUTLER, Assistant to General Agent and 
Supervisor of Agents 





GRANT A. SHARPE, C.L.U., Production Manager ARTHUR V. YOUNGMAN, Sales Promotion Manager 
MAJOR R. F. MIGDALSKI, Brokerage Manager CHARLES E. BREWER, Jr., C.L.U., Ass't Supervisor of Agents 
HARRY J. WILLIAMS, Supervisor BENJAMIN D. SALINGER, C.L.U., Unit Manager 

WALTER J. HART, Supervisor BERNARD COHN, Group Leader 

JAMES T. HODGSKIN, Supervisor DR. CHARLES W. WUNDER, Group Leader 





16 Court Street, Brooklyn—WILLARD B. JOHNSON, Manager 


(For the first time in many years, we are willing to consider applications to join our organization from 
independent life insurance salesmen and brokers, who desire to form a full-time agency connection.) 
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WHOS BUYING 


ORDINARY: 


By Henry E. North 


Second Vice-President, Metropolitan Life 


“There is gold in them thar hills’— 
that was the expression of the old-time 
prospector. He knew that gold had been 
found in the hills before and that if he 
dug deeply enough they would yield a 
lot more. 

The same thing is true today in the 
field of life insurance. There is plenty of 
sold in them thar hills for the field man 
who knows how to prospect. 

Of course, the individual field man 
must be guided to a considerable extent 
by local conditions, but it will be of help 
to him to analyze the experience of the 
Metropolitan Life with respect to the 
occupations in which sales of life insur- 
ance are most frequent. With this knowl- 
edge he may apply himself more thor- 
oughly to those fields in which other 
field men have been finding their “gold.” 


Occupations of 27,000 Buyers Analyzed 


To make this information available in 
convenient form, the Metropolitan’s 
Statistical Bureau has analyzed the oc- 
cupations of 27,000 buyers of Ordinary 
policies which were issued at the home 
office (excludes Pacific Coast and Can- 
adian territories) during the last week 
of May and the first week of June this 
year. : 

The tabulation shows that approxi- 
mately 25% of the sales were to women. 
About 10% of the total number of cases 
were for amounts of $5,000 or more, 
these larger sales having been made 
chiefly to men. 

In studying this table from an occupa- 
tional viewpoint, one of the first pros- 
pecting facts that stands out is that 
nearly half of the 27,000 buyers were en- 
gaged in manufacturing and trade lines. 
Of course, to some extent this is to be 
expected, in view of the large number of 
persons employed in these occupations. 
Yet, it may be surprising to find that the 
sales to persons in manufacturing lines 
exceeded those to persons engaged in re- 
tail and wholesale trade, since members 
of the latter group are to be found on 
every Main street and in every com- 
munity. Without doubt, the recent im- 
provement in the automobile, steel, and 
other related manufacturing industries 
accounts for the large number of ap- 
Proved applications received from indi- 
viduals in the manufacturing group. 

To some field men it may seem that 
sales in some of the other groups are too 
low—that the possibilities of certain in- 
dustries which have been experiencing 
Increased activity have not been fully 
realized. ‘To illustrate; a comparatively 
small number of sales was made to those 
engaged in shoe manufacturing, a stabil- 
ized industry employing many people. 
Whether this number is out of propor- 
tion to the business that could have been 
written is difficult to determine, but the 
results hardly seem impressive. The same 
may be said of the showing in a few 
other lines. The rubber industry, for ex- 


ample, has prospered materially in recent 
months; yet only 125 sales in that classi- 
fication were recorded. Perhaps this 
company’s field man has failed to make 
the most of his opportunities in these 
lines; perhaps there are other reasons. 
That the field man who wishes to sell 
the larger amounts of insurance must 
look for his prospects among the execu- 
tive and professional classes, is clearly 
indicated by this analysis. Of 3,875 busi- 


ness executives (proprietors, officials, and 
managers) included in various classifica- 
tions, 29% bought policies for $5,000 or 
more, while less than 7% of the rank- 
and-file employes were in the $5,000-or- 
better class. 

Professional men—doctors, lawyers, 
dentists, teachers, etc.—were, in general, 
the most frequent buyers of insurance in 
amounts of $5,000 or more. Of the 113 
doctors included in the survey, approxi- 
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NORTH 


mately 71% were in this class. The per- 
centage for lawyers was slightly more 
than 65% and for dentists 51%. Five 
per cent of the total number of sales was 
inade to the comparatively small profes- 
sional group. 

What would seem to be a small num- 
ber of sales was made to executives and 
employes of public utilities, in view of 
the fact that most men and women in 

(Continued on Page 98) 


The PROFITABLE Avenues 
for GETTING BUSINESS 


By Edward C. Andersen 


Educational Director, Connecticut Mutual Life 


Like most salesmen you are probably 
only too familiar with periodic and seem- 
ingly bottomless slumps. Periods during 
which all tangible and immediate busi- 
ness is so scarce that you probably won- 
der if you are really fitted for the busi- 
ness, if you’re working in the right ter- 
ritory, or if the figures showing millions 
of dollars of business being issued daily 
by the various companies are not just a 
mass of padded statistics prepared for 
the purpose of bolstering up your cour- 
age. With so many millions of dollars of 
business being issued and paid for daily 
in this country, it just doesn’t make sense 
that despite all your efforts you have 
nothing to show but a record of endless 
calls and mere promises for future busi- 
ness. All of which will do anything but 
give you commissions today. 

As a result you probably work harder 
than ever before. You increase your 
number of ca!ls and interviews. You at- 
tempt to add more new prospects to 
your file. You press harder for “closes.” 
You probably even become a bit panicky. 
Yet the slump continues! In fact, the 
actual results secured appear only in in- 
verse ratio to your increased efforts. 

Somewhere at or before this point you 
probabiy solicit the aid of your general 
2gent or manager. Naturally, he attempts 
to assist you by making certain sugges- 
tions, or even by offering you one or 
more leads. For the purpose of both 
inspiration and example he niay point to 
some fellow co-worker of yours who has 
recently closed several good sized cases 
—urging you to see other prospects 
in similar vocations. and occupations. If 
your co-worker has _ “clicked” recently 


with certain prospects, it is assumed that 
there is no reason why you cannot do 
likewise with similar prospects and sim- 
ilar sales appeals. 
The Past Furnishes Best Guide for 
Getting Business 


Theoretically, this may be true, but all 
too often any right-about-face to follow 
the methods of one certain individual 
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in an agency will do more to confuse and 
add to the panicky feeling than to bring 
you out of that slump. Rather, this is a 
time for sound, sensible thinking coupled 
with consistent, steady effort along the 
lines which have been and are most prof- 
itable to you and the majority of sales- 
men. But what are these profitable ave- 
nues? What type of prospects are be- 
coming policyholders today? What type 
of selling is proving most effective to- 
day? Should you continue to follow up 
those prospects who always promise you 
business at some future time, or should 
you commence work on an entirely new 
list? By what means and efforts are 
you most apt to get your business to- 
day, tomorrow and next week? 

Although there is definitely no one 
answer to all of the above questions, we 
can state just as definitely that “the best 
guide for the future is the experience of 
the past.” Not the past of many years 
ago when selling conditions were differ- 
ent, but the past as it relates to the last 
one or two months. A review of your 
own individual sales over this period 
hardly furnishes a broad enough spread 
to give an accurate measuring rod for 
your immediate future activity. But a 
compilation of the results secured from 
many life insurance salesmen over this 
same period can furnish worth while in- 
formation and directions for you to fol- 
low. 

Analysis of 2,000 Recent Sales 

With this very thought in mind, a 
detailed questionnaire was forwarded to 
all the leading salesmen of our company 
with the resultant tabulations as to the 

(Continued on Page 98) 
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Life Insurance for 


eC 


RISING GENERATION 


We hear much these days of declining 
birth rates (although the 1934 birth rate 
showed an increase for the first time 
in ten years) and may be puzzled in 
trying to harmonize this with the seem- 
ingly continuous increase in the number 
of children in our schools. Each year we 
read of the largest entering class and 
the largest graduating class and know 
from our own observation how old 
schools are outgrown and new school fa- 
cilities constantly being required. 

The fact is that while the 1930 census 
showed a small decrease in the popula- 
tion under five years of age, compared 
with the census of 1920, there was a 
better than 10% increase in children of 
school age; and, although the percentage 
has been gradually decreasing, yet 38% 
of the total population of the United 
States consists of persons under twenty 
years of age. This is the rising gen- 
eration, potential buyers of life insur- 
ance, the market out of which a good 
deal of our business will come in the 
next twenty-five years. The table from 
The New York World Almanac on Page 
116 gives the population by each year 
of age. This is the army 
through life and we can see how many 
new recruits are coming to the age when 
they will be prospects for life insurance. 


Economic Value of Child 


marching 


How soon are these young people in- 
surable? There are, of course, special 
juvenile policies issued for small amounts 
which may be taken out by parents on 
the lives of young children. Generally 
speaking, however, a child is not a can- 
didate for a regular life insurance policy 
until he has attained the age of 10 years. 
In writing insurance at these young ages 
the companies recognize that they are 
deing business with minors, about whom 
the laws throw special protection, and 
underwrite the business carefully from 
that angle. Information regarding the 
amount of insurance carried by the par- 
ents is required and unless a reasonable 
amount is in force, the case might be 
questionable. 

These young people represent a con- 
siderable investment on the part of their 
parents. It has been estimated that it 
costs about $6,000 to bring a child to 
the age of 18, considering only such es- 
sentials as food, clothing and shelter. 
This is a retrospective valuation. On a 
Prospective basis, taking into considera- 
tion the potential earning power of the 
individual, the present worth at Age 18 
of the net future earnings of a man in 
the wage earning class has been com- 
puted to be about $30,000. In fact, Dub- 
lin and Lotka computed the economic 
value of a child at birth as being about 
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L. to R. Full length figures: Peter M. and Aileen Fraser, son and daughter of Peter 
M. Fraser, vice-president Connecticut Mutual; other children, top to bottom: John 
C. Snell, son of C. A. Snell, Wenner agency, Utica; Thomas Lowry, son of R. M. 
Lowry, Thompson & Taintor agency, Hartford; Albert M. Clogston, son of Luman 


Clogston, Sanborn Agency, Boston. 


$9,000, at Age 5 about $14,000, and at 
Age 15 about $25,000. These values 
might be called the values to society but 
do not, of course, represent the insur- 
able values. 

These figures are conservative, being 
based on the lower income-producing 
classes having a maximum wage earning 
capacity of $2,500. While parents have 
a considerable investment in their chil- 
dren and a life insurance policy on the 
life of the child might be desirable from 
this angle alone, yet the advantages from 


the child’s viewpoint usually provide the 
impelling motive for purchase. 


The Power of Compound Interest 


The purchase of a life insurance policy 
is one of the few sure ways of putting 
compound interest continuously to work 
in our behalf and “time is of the es- 
sence.” In fact, time will produce as- 
tounding results. It is said that if, 600 
years ago, $100,000 (which might be rep- 
resented by a ball of gold nine inches 
in diameter) had been invested at 5% 
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compound interest, it would now, if con- 
verted into gold, be a ball as iarge as 
the world and weigh four times as much. 
One penny put at 2% compound in- 
terest at the beginning of the Christian 
era would now be a fund of $389,000,000,- 
006,000. 

Our own time on this globe seems 
pretty short in comparison but if we 
can use this power for a long period, 
say fifty years, it will make quite a dif- 
ference. One dollar per year for fifty 
years, even at 3% interest, would amount 
to $116; more than twice the actual 
amount of money saved. Cut the time 
in half, to twenty-five years, and you 
must deposit three times as much per 
year to reach the same goal. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be expected 
that this long range idea will appeal to 
a young person. It is here that the 
wisdom of his elders will count. It may 
be easier to make the sale to the par- 
ents than it would be to the young per- 
son himself after he has attained ma- 
jority. 

Savings in Premium 


Let us see what can be accomplished 
by buying an endowment maturing at 
Age 65, at the age of ten years. 

A typical participating gross premium 
rate would be $16.29 per thousand for 
such a policy. Now from the standpoint 
of the policyholder, the amount of the 
annual premium is most important. He 
does not mind paying premiums over a 
longer period of years, but he may find 
it absolutely impossible to take more 
than a certain amount out of any one 
year’s budget. It is here that the early 
start counts. The rates for the same 
policy at Age 20 at issue would be $20.52, 
partly accounted for by the increased 
age, but largely because of the fact that 
the endowment period has been short- 
ened by ten years. At Age 35 at issue 
the same policy would cost just about 
twice as much, the rate at that age being 
$33.40. Dividends will reduce these pre- 
miums but for our purpose the gross rate 
will illustrate the point just as well 

Now assume this policy is carried on 
by the parent until the young person 
can pick it up himself, say at Age 22, 
after finishing school. The annual pre- 
mium rate, less dividend, would be ap- 
proximately $13 per thousand, as con- 
trasted with about $17 per thousand if 
such a policy was purchased at the at- 
tained age. Suppose at Age 25 a boy 
marries. This policy will furnish life in- 
surance protection at a lower rate than 
a straight life policy would cost at the 
attained age; as against the $13 per 
thousand cost of this contract, a straight 
life policy would cost between $16 and 
$17 per thousand. So we see that in 
addition to the actual monetary contri- 
bution of the parent he has made it very 
much easier for the young person to pro- 
vide insurance protection for his family, 
at least in some measure, and has made 

(Continued on Page 116) 
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The Salesman’s Part in 


Under the economic conditions of the 
past six years, the science of underwrit- 
ing, or the selection of risks, has be- 
come an even more vital factor in the 
administration of life insurance com- 
panies than it was in the preceding era 
of prosperity. A favorable mortality 
rate has always played an important 
part in the welfare of companies. But, 
in the face of present economic condi- 
tions, it has assumed increased import- 
ance, especially in forecasting the next 
few years. In a measure, too, it must 
counterbalance narrowed normal mar- 
gins that have resulted from the depre- 
ciation of certain ‘assets, lower returns 
on new investments, increased expenses 
in supervising mortgages and real es- 
tate, lowered interest rates, higher lap- 
sation and other factors affecting our 
business adversely. 


Too Rigid Selection Undesirable 


It is not, however, to be assumed that 
the companies are striving for an ex- 
cessively low mortality. Present condi- 
tions obviously demand a dependable and 
reasonable experience, but it is equally 
apparent that a too rigid selection of 
risks is most undesirable. Such a pro- 
cedure would impair sales efficiency and 
agency morale, as well as subject the 
field representatives to too heavy com- 
petitive pressure. 

Accordingly, the major responsibility 
of the underwriting executive is to bal- 
ance a favorable mortality ratio with a 
satisfied sales organization. And how 
better can such an ideal be approached 
than through an ever closer understand- 
ing and keener cooperation between field 
and home office? 


Where Underwriting Begins 


Success in the selection of risks begins 
with the selection of the agents who 
will write the business. Experience has 
clearly demonstrated that this has a 
paramount influence on later mortality. 
The high grade agent will write a class 
of business that will result not only in 
favorable mortality, but in a low ratio of 
lapsation, an important by-product. It 
has even been demonstrated that the high 
type salesman working in a “high mortal- 
ity” territory sells business which is more 
profitable to himself and to his com- 
pany than the poorly selected, untrained 
representative can write in a territory 
known for its favorable mortality. 


Good Service Pays 


The quality of counselor service which 
a salesman renders also has a basic in- 
fluence upon the later developments. 
Through his thorough knowledge of the 
business and his ability to analyze the 
requirements of the individual case, the 
capable agent sells his business in ap- 
propriate amounts and on plans suited to 
the financial status of the buyer. Such 
counselorship almost inevitably results 
Mm a persistency of his business that is 
profitable to all concerned. A well sold 
$10,000 policy will be kept in force under 
Circumstances where a $20,000 contract 
on the same life would prove to be too 
much of a burden for the insured’s 
finances and would be lost in its entirety, 
through lapse, with material financial 
loss to the policyholder, the agent, and 
his company. 


What The Home Office Does 


Sound counsel in the sale of corpora- 
tion insurance, particularly in regard to 
the amount of protection appropriate to 
the corporation’s reasonable needs, will 
not only hasten action on the applica- 
tion but will forecast a degree of perm- 
anency for the resulting policy which 
the sale of an overbalanced amount 
would not permit. 

It is the responsibility of the Under- 
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writing Department to regulate the com- 
pany’s mortality experience by means of 
well-determined standards of selection. 
The measurement of the individual risk 
is based upon the composite picture pre- 
sented by the completed application. The 
relation of weight to height, family his- 
tory, occupation, physical condition, per- 
sonal history, insurable interest and the 
other elements of selection; each of 
these factors contributes to that picture. 
The home office underwriter considers 
each factor as it influences the risk’s 
insurability, determines which factors are 
correlated, and reaches his conclusion 
through the application of his judgment 
on the combination of all phases of the 
individual case. 


How Balance Is Maintained 


In following the above procedure, it 
is just as important that all favorable 
features be brought within the under- 
writing spotlight as it is that all items 
pointing to doubtful insurability be stud- 
ied. The large majority of applications 
presented to life insurance companies 
clear for immediate issue. It is within 
the narrow zone of borderline or doubt- 
ful cases that the greatest skill of the 
home office underwriter is brought into 
play. This interesting group of border- 
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Selection 


line risks is a challenge to the Under- 
writing Department to clear as many as 
available facts will permit. 

Every company desires to issue poli- 
cies on the largest possible percentage 
of its applications. Accordingly, many 
borderline cases are salvaged for issue 
by skill in seeking supplementary in- 
formation through every reasonable ave- 
nue of investigation, by resourcefulness 
in interpreting all the available data, and 
by the intelligent cooperation of the 
salesmen who are often in a position 
to supply valuable details of underwrit- 
ing importance. 

Our companies are continually striving 
to establish facilities for clearing appli- 
cations which previously had to be re- 
garded as unacceptable. Let us consider 
for example, the progress which has been 
made during recent years by our Medi- 
cal Departments in the home office lab- 
oratories. These laboratories have be- 
come the means of approving large vol- 
umes of business which, without their 
facilities, would be declined. Improved 
methods of analysis, such as the blood- 
sugar tolerance test, have become strong 
allies to the agent in enabling his com- 
pany to issue policies on many lives of 
apparently doubtful insurability. 
Periodical Analysis of Causes of Delay 


It is also the responsibility of the Un- 
derwriting Department to analyze causes 
of delay periodically, and to devise ways 
and means of eliminating as many of 
them as possible. To that end, many 
companies have adopted the plan of 
training a member of the Underwriting 
Department to review each delayed case 
solely from the standpoint of determin- 
ing whether or not, through greater care 
in its preparation, that particular appli- 
cation might have been submitted in 
condition for immediate action. Review- 
ing the cause for delay by correspon- 
dence not only brings the agent into di- 
rect contact with those endeavoring to 
render him service at the home office, 
but often enables him to forestall delays 
in future cases. This procedure has a 
dual advantage. It helps the salesman 
to prepare his application for prompt 
action, and it also enables the Under- 
writing Department through construc- 
tive help from its field representatives 
to improve its practices in the handling 
of business. 


Cooperative Effort 


The salesman in the field and Under- 
writing Department at the home office 
are always working for the same end 
and striving for the same goal. This 
includes the maximum amount of desir- 
able business qualified for immediate is- 
sue, the minimum amount of unaccept- 
able business, and the minimum number 
of delays in action. It is the responsi- 
bility of the home office to render the 
best possible service through leaving no 
stone unturned to accord the agents a 
square deal in the selection of their 
risks, and to exercise all possible speed 
in the issue of policies. In turn, the 
home office relies on its salesmen to as- 
sure their company’s firm and healthy 
growth by building their clientele with 
lives selected from that group of our 
citizens for whom “Ordinary” insurance 
is designed; whose insurance histories 
are favorable; who give indication of 
satisfactory insurability; and whose’ sta- 
bility will predict the persistence of their 
policies. 

In short, a proper balance in the selec- 
tion of risks may best be attained 
through a high degree of understanding 
on the part of the salesman of the 
standards of selection under which his 
company is administered, and through 


(Continued on Page 136) 
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Our full time Associates 
have paid for over five- 
million dollars in the first 
six months of 1935. This, 
contrasted with the pro- 
duction of six-million for 
the entire year 1934, and 
four-million for all of 
1933, permits us to con- 
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There Is A ‘TIME for 


It is 98 degrees in the shade as I am 
writing this article and when it is fin- 
ished I am going to do some intensive 
sailing, mixed in with an occasional game 
of golf in northern Michigan. Inciden- 
tally, I have a brand new set of sails 
for racing purposes and a couple of new 
golf clubs; so if anyone happens to want 
a $50,000 policy while I am away let him 
go to one of my competitors. 

Write Your Own Pay Check and Make 
It Large Enough 

Life insurance selling is one of the 
very few occupations where a man can 
definitely write his own pay check, and 
therein lies the crux of the whole situa- 
tion. Success will not come to the in- 
dividual who.does not set himself an ob- 
jective and strive to extend himself to 
the production point he would like to 
reach. The three weeks to a month va- 
cation referred to above happens to be 
one of the objectives I have always set 
for myself. Now I know I cannot take 
that with a clear conscience unless I have 
first provided during the preceding eleven 
months an adequate income for my fam- 
ily, including ample life insurance protec- 
tion and other funds for the rainy day. 
Let us think clearly on this all impor- 
tant point, for it needs proper emphasis. 
A definitely planned production, even call 
it a quota if you wish, is absolutely nec- 
essary to a well ordered existence. In 
my philosophy I hold no brief for the 
man who is either always too busy or 
who cannot afford to take a vacation. 
He has not planned ahead. Doesn't it 
seem logical that one of the primary pur- 
poses served by life insurance conven- 
tions, usually held at outstanding resort 
spots, is the instilling into individuals 
the burning desire for some of the better 
things in life, which will inevitably lead 
them to set higher quotas for them- 
selves ? 

Setting the Quota Is One Thing, 
Making It Another 

In talking to one of the men in the 
office recently he admitted that it was a 
nice idea to be able to write his own 
pay check, but that with him it was 
still only an idea. I had to admit that 
was a problem to think about, and all 
I could do was to offer him my own 
solution, which I fully realized might not 
do the trick at all for him. I am still 
a firm believer in the old idea of rugged 
individualism, and that it is up to each 
man to pull himself out, notwithstand- 
ing P.W.A., C.W.A., T.V.A. and all the 
other alphabets. If mine or any other 
person’s solution can help him, well and 
good, but the job is up to him and there 
is no use looking for the way out unless 
the burning desire for success is in him. 


Making the Idea of Planned Production 
an Actuality 

There are hundreds of ideas for in- 
creasing production that could have been 
given to this particular individual, but 
just three simple and yet fundamental 
guides that have been most helpful to 
me in writing my own pay check were 
uppermost in my mind. 

First of all, a Sustained and Simple 
Work Program. And my program is so 
simple that it seems almost unnecessary 
to set it down, and yet I find the great 
majority of underwriters drifting into 
the office each morning with no idea 
of what the day has in store for them 
or where they are going next. At the 
end of each month I spend about an hour 
making up a list of prospects to see the 
following month, including in this list 
in order of their importance all age 
changes, term policies coming up for 
conversion, policyholders who have divi- 
dends due on their contracts, live pros- 
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pects and a sizeable list of new pros- 
pects to cultivate. Now here is the sim- 
ple part of all this. After this list is 
made up I do not play solitaire with 
my card file or delve into my records 
looking for possible business until the 
next month rolls around. My job for the 
next thirty days has been assigned to 
me, and that’s that. The only exceptions 
are live tips that come directly as a re- 
sult of daily exposing myself to busi- 
ness. Then at the end of each week 
I always make up a list of people to 
see the following week, and this taken 
from the monthly list takes not over ten 
minutes at the most. Finally the daily 
program is made up from the weekly 
one, and this takes not over five min- 
utes a day. In using this system I have 
made a most important discovery, and 
pass it on as a tip. The only possible 
way I can assure myself of starting each 
day properly is to make out the day’s 
work sheet not later than the previous 
evening. Human nature is weak at best 
and a trip to the office before planning 
the day has always meant the finding of 
a host of trivial things to do not con- 
nected with the first line trenches. 


Selling Ideas, Not Figures 


The second fundamental—the Sale of 
Ideas, Not Figures—what the contract 
will do for him, not how much it costs 
I have never been able to use success- 
fully an organized sales talk, for it has 
been my belief that it is not a collec- 
tion of ideas but always just one par- 
ticular idea that creates a sale. In my 
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first interview I try to make myself a 
world’s champion listener on the theory 
that there is one vulnerable spot in every 
man’s armor, and it is my job to find 
that spot. Let me explain. Mr. Jones 
grew up, graduated from college, and 
was then left the job of contributing to 
the support of his father, who was pen- 
niless at 65. This living experience of 
Mr. Jones gave him one desire above 
all others—to make certain that his re- 
tirement years would be absolutely se- 
cure and safe. Bob Smith reaches the 
age of 16 and his father dies, denying 
him a college education. His desire, above 
all others, is to see that his children, in 
event of his death, will not be so denied. 
Mr. Brown had all his life savings in 
the form of stocks and bonds taken away 
from him because of having no liquid 
funds to fall back upon when the mar- 
ket tumbled to subterranean depths. His 
one burning desire is to accumulate as 
rapidly as possible an emergency cash 
reserve. These few illustrations will suf- 
fice. 

There are many simple single ideas 
that can be used also in describing a 
particular contract, and more often than 
not one idea will close the sale. “How 
would you like to kill two birds with one 
stone, and then get the stone back 
again ?” describes the New England Mul- 
tiple Income contract. “How would you 
like to trade $20 a month now for $100 
a month at 60?” describes a Retirement 
Income contract. “We can rent you this 
estate and give you a lease running to 
Age 65” describes a Five Year Renew- 
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Starting Out in His Canoe 


able and Convertible Term policy in a 
simple and easily understandable way. 
“You can deposit almost any amount you 
wish on this $10,000 contract—it all de- 
pends on how much you wish to deposit 
on the principal each year,” describes 
insurance as a piece of property. “This 
is only a $10,000 contract, but if anything 
should happen to you this year the com- 
pany is obligated to pay out to your 
family upwards of $38,000 over the next 
twenty years. Naturally, this is only is- 
sued to select risks, and if we cannot 
fix your program up this way we will 
be forced to use another method calling 
for a much larger annual outlay on your 
part. The first thing to do is to see 
whether the company is willing to make 
you this offer”’—a method of getting ac- 
tion on the Family Income or Multiple 
Income policy. Simple descriptions in 
the layman’s language, and single ideas 
touching the prospects’ most vulnerable 
spot create sales. 


Mental Attitude 


The third fundamental—an optimistic 
mental attitude. Henry Ford said re- 
cently, “you may bemoan a depression 
or you may use a depression.” I want 
to go a step farther and say that about 
three-fourths of the people think there 
is a depression on all the time, and they 
are not the ones that are using it. To 
those who believe that this idea of men- 
tal attitude is mostly talk and unimpor- 
tant, let me ask you which one of the 
following two men, A or B, has been 
and is bringing in the applications. In 
1929 A remarked to me that everyone 
he called on was too busy making profits 
in the stock market to even think of life 
insurance. B said there must be plenty 
of money floating around for me to pick 
up my share with all the bonuses, prof- 
its, etc. In 1933 after the Detroit banks 
had closed A came in with a long face 
and said. “Well. no one has any money 
now.” B calmly remarked that lots of 
peonle would begin to wake up now and 
realize the advantages of investing with 
life insurance companies. To A a reject- 
ed application is a case Iost. to B it is 
just another reason for telling everyone 
he knows the danger of delav in being 
examined. A is today going through the 
sixth vear of depression. B is in his third 
year of recoverv. Well. I leave it to 
you; does mental attitude have any bear- 
ing on the monthly pay check or not? 

Let me sum up these few fundamen- 
tals in one short naragraph, and offer it 
as my solution. These fundamentals are: 
the successful acent must develop the 
ability to definitely control his time: 
that he must have a singleness of pur- 
pose coupled with a desire for the better 
things in life; that only time spent pre- 
senting ideas in the presence of pros- 
pects results in business: that all of the 
above must be coupled with an optimistic 
mental attitude; that uniform production 
will follow as a matter of course 
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Insurance Companies Discuss 


RADIO ACTIVITIES 


A number of insurance companies are using the radio to good effect. 
The Gold Book has asked some of them to describe their experience with 
broadcasting, what has proven to be of particular appeal, what has been the 
appeal they desired to make, and what has been their experience with fan 


mail. 
The Travelers 

The Travelers sends this response to 
the Gold Book: 

“As a medium of direct sales of insur- 
ance, radio will never compare with per- 
sonal solicitation or printed advertising. 
But, as an indirect medium, whereby 
an insurance company may familiarize 
the public with its name, its products and 
its representatives, broadcast advertising 
is performing an effective service. 

“These are the convictions of the Tra- 
yvelers, following ten years of broadcast- 
ing from its 50,000-watt transmitter, the 
nationally popular Station WTIC. 


Orchestra of Forty Musicians 
“The Travelers in its broadcast has 


sedulously avoided the direct appeal. The 
oldest feature on its schedule. The Trav- 


elers Hour, now in its sixth year, has 
never contained a commercial plug, the 
good will of the radio audience being the 
sole object of the series. The program 
consists of both classical and popular 
music, especially orchestrated by WTIC 
staff arrangers and performed by the 
WTIC staff orchestra of forty musicians, 
together with a chorus of mixed voices 
and soloists brought to the studios from 
New York, Boston and other meccas of 
music. 

“More direct in their appeal to the 
audiences are the short announcements 
transmitted at intervals during the 
broadcast day. There are four of these. 
One is devoted to The Travelers’ Hun- 
dred a Month life insurance contract, 
another to accident insurance; and a 
third to highway safety. Each announce- 





Violinist Rubinoff with First Vice-President Clarence E. Linz, Southland Life 











Norman Cloutier and His Merry Madcaps of the Travelers Station 


ment is confined to 100 words, for in 
radio, brevity is the soul of effect. The 
fourth daily announcement sponsored by 
the company is a three-minute chat on 
current events, anniversaries of import- 
ant incidents in history and facts of 
human interest, appropriately applied to 
some phase of insurance protection. 
These three-minute chats follow the 
nightly news bulletins at 11 o'clock. 

“Much ‘name’ publicity comes to the 
Travelers through its network broad- 
casts. The WTIC studios, which are lo- 
cated in the company’s home office, are 
the source of several hours of entertain- 
ment broadcast each week over the 
coast-to-coast National Broadcasting Co. 
chain. Each day the WTIC staff dance 
band, Norman Cloutier’s Merry Madcaps, 
contributes a half-hour to the NBC net- 
work, and various other musical units, 
such as Joseph Blume’s ‘Blue Room 
Echos’ ensemble, provided music over 
the national hookup. These broadcasts 
have made the call letters, ‘TIC’ (The 
Travelers Insurance Co.), familiar to mil- 
lions of radio listeners throughout the 
continent. 

“Many Travelers representatives in 
various sections have used local radio 
stations as a means of familiarizing fel- 


low townsmen with their underwriting 
services. Material for the broadcasts is 
provided by the company’s publicity de- 
partment. Among agents who have spon- 
sored programs over home-town trans- 
mitters are Dan Desmond of Springfield, 
Mass.; Marx & Bensdorf of Memphis; 
Baker Insurance Agency of Fargo, N 
D.; Martin-Tilson-Stevens of Texarkana, 
Tex.; Lawrence & Wheeler of Spring- 
field, Vt.; Phil L. Goodson of Greenville, 
N. C.; McDermott-Thorton of Fond du 
Lac; Magee and McRae of Winnipeg; 
Skipper & Zeigler of Longview, Tex.; 
and others.” 
Union Central 


One of the most famous radio pro- 
grams is the Union Central’s “Roses and 
Drums.” When asked what has been the 
result of fan mail, and the best method 
of getting over the insurance part of 
the broadcast, Clyde Ferguson, editor of 
the company’s agency publication, said 

“Aside from many hundreds of letters 
received each week from listeners to 
‘Roses and Drums,’ disinterested com- 
ments from other sources indicate the 
unusual popularity of this program. One 
of the earliest came from the Parent- 


(Continued on Page 110) 
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Marketed a WHOLESALE 


By Edwin C. McDonald 


Assistant Secretary, Metropolitan Life 


The women had departed. The men 
remained over their coffee and the con- 
yersation turned to political and finan- 
cial problems with a sprinkling of com- 
ment on some current business questions. 
The heat of some conflicting opinions 
cooled away and there came a lull in 
the after-dinner talk. 

I’m curious about people. 
seeking reactions so I took advantage 
of the lull to say: 

“You hear a lot about economic and 
social security these days. I’d be inter- 
ested to hear what kind of an idea you 
fellows have of security. What does it 
represent in your mind?” 


I’m always 


Found Security in Farm Ownership 


Henry Reese, as usual, was first to 
reply. Henry formerly operated a small 
company in Kentucky and when his com- 
pany joined certain other companies by 
a merger, he brought his well-rounded 
experience to New York as an officer 
of the parent company. 

“A good many years ago I lost my job 
—the company I then worked for just 
folded up owing a number of people, 
including its employes. Following that 
experience, which was pretty terrifying 
at the time, Lucy and I made a firm 
resolution that if I ever lost out again 
we would have a farm to go to and we 
started to save for one as soon as I 
landed a job. We finally bought a small 
place near Lexington and got a fellow 
to run it.” 

“Do you still have it, Henry?” asked 
Ernest Williams, the only native New 
Yorker in the group. 

“You bet I have,” replied Henry, “and 
I want to tell you it’s been the greatest 
comfort to Lucy and me for years. It’s 
my unemployment insurance and old age 
pension rolled into one. I don’t know 


contemmmmeien 


anything that beats a farm for a feeling 
of security.” 

(Henry Reese’s reasoning certainly 
cannot be disputed—there is nothing 
quite so comfortably solid as a piece of 
land with adequate shelter on it.) 


Another View of Security 


“Excuse me from a farm,” commented 
Roger Hillman, a well-known manufac- 
turer, “Security means a job, yes, but 
most of all it means to me a sure in- 
come when I’m too old to feel like catch- 
ing the 8:35 into town every morning. 
Really, what Helen and I look forward 
to more than most anything else is the 
day when we can give up work and 
enjoy retirement. We are _ investine 
something every couple of months with 
this in view.” 

“What do you invest in mainly, 
Roger?” asked Bill Orr, who had been 
connected with a New York Stock Ex- 
change house for many years. 

“About 50-50 bonds and stocks, but 
with the broadest kind of diversification. 
I buy one bond or a few shares in many 
companies so that I have sort of an in- 
vestment trust on a very small scale.” 

(Nothing wrong with Roger Hillman’s 
method—it’s been preached for years and 
when practiced with conservative and 
good financial judgment ought to bring 
reasonably good results.) 


A Plan Providing for All Employes 


“Sounds like a good idea,” offered Jack 
Merrill, officer of an important oil com- 
pany, “but I think my company has the 
best plan for old age security that I 
know of. Every month for the last five 
years 3% of my salary has been taken 
out of my pay check before I get it and, 
together with money the company puts 
in, is set aside in a reserve fund for my 
retirement. To make it doubly sure, th- 
company’s money and mine is turned 
over to a life insurance company which 
guarantees an income for life when I 
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Edwin C. McDonald is a graduate | 


of Culver Military Academy and 


Ohio State University. His insurance 
experience before going with the Met- 
ropolitan Life was as follows: secre- 
tary and actuary, the Otis Hann Co., 
Chicago., which furnishes 


| tion service to thirty life companies; 


agent in Chicago of old National Life 
of U. S. A,, later being its agency 
supervisor; manager Group depart- 
ment, and later vice-president, old 
Inter-Southern Life. 

Mr. McDonald went with the Met- 


conserva- | 


ropolitan in 1925, first as sales rep- | 
resentative of Group annuities, oper- | 


of Chicago, and 
assistant secretary continuing 
same work. In the World War he 
was for two years in the U. S. Marine 
Corps, the last year with rank as 
captain. He is a trustee of Culver 
Military Academy and his principal 
interests outside of insurance are avi- 
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ation and horses. 
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retire. Meantime, if I quit or die, all 
I’ve contributed is returned to me or 
my wife.” 

“Oh, that’s the kind of a pension plan 


we've been considering down at the 
bank,” observed Jake Storms. “Do all 
your employes get the benefit of it?” 


“Oh, sure, Jake, we offered the plan 
to everyone regardless of pay, job or 
any other classification provided the em- 
ployes had been with us for a year or 
more.” 

“Did you have any trouble about de- 
ducting money from their pay ?” 

Can’t Afford to Stay Out 

“No, about 99% of our people joined 
the plan voluntarily. It’s such a bar- 
gain, they can’t afford to stay out. They 
know that by the time of retirement 
the company will have put up consider- 
able money together with their contri- 
butions and, furthermore, all the money 
is put out of reach in the hands of the 
insurance company. Here’s the point- 
at the very first the deduction from pay 
is a little painful, but after a little while 
they learn to live on the difference and 
budget accordingly. It’s the. easiest 
method of saving I know of and many 
of our employes woulan't save anything 
at all if it were not for this regular 
deduction from their pay. Why, just 
a few days ago a stenographer in my 
office quit to get married. We handed 
her a check for $156. It was her own 
money, contributions she had made to 
the retirement plan for several years, yet 
she sort of viewed it as a bonus from 
the company. It was a little stake for 
her and she frankly admitted it was 
money she wouldn’t have saved if it 
hadn’t been taken out of her salary each 
month.” 

“Gosh, that’s a good way to buy as 
foolproof security as you can get,” re- 
marked Frank Kingsley of the Atlantic 
Soap Co.’s sales department. “I wish 
my firm did something like that. Of 
course, we do take care of our old- 
timers, but there’s nothing systematic 
about it and the directors could stop 
these allowances whenever they please 
Jack, are there many corporations that 
have plans like yours?” 

“Oh, yes, I understand 

(Continued on Page 
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PUTTING a PROP 
Under BUSINESS 


Twenty years ago not much thought 
was given the application of life insur- 
ance to specific future needs. A man 
generally increased his insurance cover- 
age as his income permitted, and left 
the proceeds to be paid in one lump sum 
to his beneficiaries to be used as they 
might see fit. 

In recent years, however, partly due to 
increased interest in life insurance and a 
greater understanding of its benefits, we 
have been issuing policies intended to 
discharge certain definite obligations that 
will arise at the death of the insured. 
We call these policies Educational En- 
dowments, Income Bonds, Mortgage 
Cancelation Policies, Inheritance Tax In- 
surance and the like in order to desig- 
nate their special uses. And among them 
we have various types of Business In- 
surance. 


Prospect More Attentive to Business 
Than to Personal Affairs 


In the consideration of Business Lit 
Insurance from a selling standpoint, let 
us first take into account the generally 
conceded fact that a prospect is more 
apt to feel justified in taking time our 
from his work to listen to a plan which 
involves the welfare of his company than 
he is to take company time for a discus- 
sion of his personal affairs. This reac- 
tion tends to smooth the road right at 
the outset, and to give vou an opportu- 
nity to present a plan whereby an ample 
fund may be placed at his company’s 
disposal at a time when definite obliga- 
tions will have to be met because of 
some death—money that ordinarily would 
have to come from some other source, 
perhaps temporarily retarding or even 
permanently paralyzing company opera- 
tions. 

Just what is Business Insurance, and 
what are its uses? We may define it as 
insurance on the lives of certain men 
within anv cornoration, nartnershin or 
sole nroprietorshin for the purpose of 
providing immediate funds, at death. 
with which to meet certain specific busi- 
ness needs. 


Major Purposes of Business Affairs 


And its uses, ordinarily, are to accom- 
plish one or more of the following major 
purposes: 

1. To enable the surviving stockhold- 
ers of a close corporation to purchase 
or retire the interest of a deceased stock- 
holder at a previously arreed price. This 
is advantageous not onlv to the com- 
pany but to the deceased’s heirs. 

2. To provide funds for the acquisi- 
tion of a deceased partner’s interest in 
the business. 

3. To enable emploves of a sole nro- 
Prietorship to acauire all or a good nart 
of the business at the owner’s death 
without financial loss to his survivors. 

4. To compensate for loss of mana- 
gerial skill, talent and services of a valu- 
able officer, permanent employe or em- 
Ploye by special contract. 

5. To maintain established credit and 
good-will. 

6. To accumulate a sinking fund with 
which to amortize bond or preferred 
Stock issues. 

So far as finding prospects is con- 


By Robert L. Barbour 


Murray Hill Branch, New York Life 


cerned, the daily list of new incorpora- 
tions in the newspapers provides an ex- 
cellent medium. When a company is 
newly incorporated, it usually means that 
someone has invested his money in the 
business in order to provide future in- 
come. This investment should not be 
jeojardized by the premature death of 
the man who is going to run the busi- 
ness. R. L. Polk & Co.’s “New York 
Co-partnership and Corporation Direc- 
tory” provides another excellent medium 
for finding prospects. Therein are listed 
all the officers of a corporation or part- 
nership, the directors, and usually the 
capitalization. Perhaps I have misused 
the word “prospects.” A company can- 
not, of course, be a prospect unless there 
is a definite need for Business Insur- 
ance. Is there one particular man re- 
sponsible for the profits? Or is the 
credit and good-will contingent upon his 
continued life? Has the company or 
partnership ample funds for the purchase 
of the decedent’s interest in the busi- 
ness? Does the company or partnership 


have under special contract a man ‘whose? 


productiveness is an essential factor to 
the welfare of the business? Unless 


there is a definite need for Business Life 
Insurance within an organization, then 
certainly we cannot call that organiza- 
tion a “prospect,” and more harm than 
good might result from trying to sell 
a policy where no need existed. 

Having selected a real prospect, with 
whom should we talk and how best may 
we present our proposal? It would be 
impossible to lay down any hard and 
fast rule about whom to see; in one 
corporation it might be the chairman of 
the board; in another, the president or 
treasurer. In the case of a partnership, 
where at first thought any partner might 
do, often there is one man in particular 
apt to be the most receptive. From ob- 
servation or inquiry it is usually com- 
paratively easy to find out which man 
should be approached. 


The Conclusion of Interview 


proposed plan of 
as in the presenta- 
tion of any insurance plan, the factor 
of “cost” or “carrying-charge” should be 
reserved for the very last part of the 
interview. The thought you are trying 
to put over is not one of cost but how 


In presenting the 
Business Insurance, 
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necessary Business Life Insurance is t 
that business; to point out the drain on 
company resources that will result from 
the premature death of a valued officer. 
partner or employe. Know the name of 
the man whom you intend to insure, and 
know the conditions which make it ad- 
visable, under ordinary circumstances, 
for him to be insured. 

Remember that in the case of a close 
corporation or a partnership it is rarely 
possible or practical for the firm to main- 
tain ample cash or invested funds with 
which to meet these eventual obligations 
An organization may, of course, create a 
sinking fund to be used for such pur- 
poses, adding to it each year, but this 
would tie up money that ordinarily might 
be reinvested in the business. Further- 
more, the sinking fund may not have ac- 
cumulated sufficiently before the death 
of the man involved. But even if suff- 
cient invested funds have been accumu- 
lated, the death might occur at a time 
of deflated prices and a sale to realize 
the necessary cash micht entail a severe 
loss. A, loan might be negotiated, de- 
pending on the credit of the organtzx- 
tion, but then the future of the business 
would be mortgaged, and at a time when 
that might be highly inadvisable. Any 
kind of financing plan may be feasible, 
but life insurance definitely is feasible 
When the question of carrying-charge 
finally comes up, point out the fact that 
the annual premium would, except at 
advanced ages, be less than interest on 
a loan, and a loan would have to be 
repaid. Above all. don’t go to see your 
prospect without having a definite pro- 
posal for him and then talk with, not 
at, him. 


A Recent Case 


Life insurance serves many unusual as 
well as usual cases. Here is one with 
which I recently came in contact: the 
president of a close corporation hired 
«a Mr. Jones about seven years ago to 
rganize a research denartment for his 
sdvertisine business. Two years later, 
the president retired from active man- 
agement, leaving Jones to handle the 
company’s affairs. As time went on, and 
the business prospered and developed, 
Tones felt that, inasmuch as he was re- 
sponsible for increasing profits he should 
own some stock in the firm. He pre- 
sented himself to the president one day 
and asked that. as a bonus for good 
work, a small block of stock be given 
him. The president thought it a reason- 
able suggestion and gave him some 
shares. From time to time the same 
thing occurred, and Jones eventual Ilv 
found his holdings substantial. It wasn’t 
long before the president began to won- 
der whether he or Jones owned a con- 
trolling interest in the company, and, 
with the great awakening, he decided to 
go back to business and find out exactly 
what was happening. Returning to his 


(Continued on Page 138) 
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GOLD BOOK 


OF LIFE 


CARROLL C. DAY: 


One of the most colorful of all the 
insurance general agents in America is 
Carroll C. Day, Pacific Mutual Life, 
Oklahoma City. His midyear state meet- 
ings (this year at the round-up of Major 
Gordon W. Lillie (Pawnee Bill) outside 
of Pawnee, Okla.), and his annual visits 
to Kentucky where the C. C. Day Hand- 
icap is an annual feature of the Thomas 
H. Wall agency, Ashland, Ky., following 
which there is a visit to the Lexington 
Derby, are two of the features which 
have added color to his personality. 

As a young man he went from one 
vocation to another, always successful 
but never satisfied until he finally en- 
tered life insurance. His initial business 
venture was when a boy of 9 and he ac- 
cumulated over a period of eight years 
$2,000 in cash without interrupting his 
school work. He did this by rounding 
up and pasturing cattle. 

Early Experiences 

Carroll Day was born in Butler, Mo., 
and after graduation from high school 
became a cashier in a small bank, man- 
ager of a newspaper in his home town, 
dabled in real estate and ventured in 
some other activities. In 1911 he joined 
the Pacific Mutual Life, was soon made 
general agent in Oklahoma City, at 
which time the Carroll C. Day agency 
was founded with two salesmen. He 
discourages mass induction, but con- 
centrates on careful selection of men, his 
turnover being a minimum. Incidentally, 
the first three men who joined his agen- 
cy are still with it. His agency has week- 
ly sales meetings, quarterly sales confer- 
ences, semi-annual contests. 

Mr. Day served two successive terms 
as president of the Oklahoma Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, was two years 
vice-president of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, and in 1931 
declined to be a candidate for president. 
For two years he was president of the 
Pacific Mutual Life’s general agency as- 
sociation. He is a nationally known 
speaker. At the Milwaukee convention 
of the National Association last year he 
delivered a widely quoted address, “A 
Philosophy of Living.” In 1931 he was 
voted Oklahoma City’s most useful citi- 
zen and was presented with a handsome 
plaque which read: 

For his inspiring example of unself- 
ish leadership in behalf of the helpless, 
jobless and unfortunate in the year of 
economic distress. 

He has been president of the Okla- 
homa City chapter of the American Red 
Cross, Children’s Service Bureau, South- 
west Regional Welfare Conference and 
Oklahoma Community Chest. 


“Pawnee Bill’ Ranch Visits 

The most unique event in the year’s 
agency activities is the “Annual Spring 
Roundup of Circle C Ranch,” a six 
weeks sales contest launched by a kick- 
off breakfast and culminating in the an- 
nual midyear sales meeting, this year 
held at Old Town (near Pawnee) the 
Indian settlement of Major Gordon Lil- 
lie, better known as “Pawnee Bill.” The 
entire contest was enshrouded in as 
nearly an old time roundup atmosphere 


Who Started Earning His 
Way When A Lad of Nine 


as possible with the agency divided into 
two teams or outfits, working as the 
Buckheads with “Hog-Tie Ham” as fore- 
man, and the Raw Hides with “Brand 
Em Bryant” as leader, each with a week- 
ly quota to meet. 

Announcements and all bulletins were 
couched in the vernacular of the typical 
cowboy. A weekly bulletin, “The Speed- 
ometer,” related all the activities involv- 
ed in the roundup, and told of the stand- 
ing of the outfits, supplemented with pep 
articles to induce enthusiasm written in 





Mason Knuckles 


Twenty Grand 


the same colorful style. Objectives of 
the roundup were outlined: first, to 
qualify for the 1936 California company 
convention trip; second, to round up and 
brand with “C” every “steer” prospect 
running wild or otherwise on the Okla- 
homa range. The announcing bulletin, 
decorated with bucking broncos and lar- 
iat-throwing cowboys, carried the fol- 
lowing message: 

Herd along yer cattle boys, 

Drive ‘em to th’ plain 


Carroll Day 


Time to brand th’ yearlings 

’"N’ slip ’em on the train! 

We'll get our pay when 
roundup’s done, 

Then we'll break loose ’n’ have 
some fun. 


Buffalo Dinner 


The crowning event was the buffalo 
dinner at Pawnee Bill’s hangout, at the 
close of the contest. Old Town is near 
Pawnee, which is headquarters for the 
great Pawnee Indian agency where five 
tribes receive their Govern- 
ment allotments. The old 
trading post building, di- 
rectly across from Major 
Lillie’s ranch, lent atmos- 
phere with other interest- 
ing features including the 
original “Two John Bar,” a 
historic place removed to 
Old Town by the Major 
from Oklahoma City. Tee- 
pees, which house Indians 
and tourists during rodeo 
times, covered wagons, 
adobe houses and two large 
raitlesnakes added even 
greater local and _ historic 
color to the event. 

The afternoon business- 
production meeting was 
built around the perform- 
ance of Charles F. Linder 
of Oklahoma City, who led 
the company in production 
last year and led the state 
for all companies. 

After dinner Major Lillie gave a flash- 
back of his experiences and early his- 
tory making, and introduced a Pawnee 
Indian tribal dance. Guy Lyman, gen- 
eral agent at New Orleans, who was a 
guest, was made a Pawnee chief. Other 
guests included Major and Mrs. Lillie, 
Jack Moore from New Orleans, and 
Tohn Witherspoon, Jr., general agent at 
Nashville, Tenn. 

The Carroll Day Derby 


Once a vear at the time of the Ken- 
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THE AUSTIN AGENCY 


“Etna Life Insurance Company 


Brooklyn and Long Island’s Live-Wire Agency 


Prompt, intelligent and friendly co-operation with 
agents, brokers, and surplus writers 


G. V. AUSTIN 


General Agent 
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Brooklyn 


C. B. O’Connell 


Long Island Supervisor 
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A Colorful, Nationally Known General Agent 





Watson 
CARROLL C. DAY 
tucky Derby Mr. Day goes to Kentucky 
where he is a leading figure in the an- 
nual campaign of the Thomas H. Wall 
agency, Ashland, Ky., Pacific Mutual 
Life. Messrs. Wall and Day have been 
friends for years. Because the Kentuc- 
ky Derby is a tradition and decidedly 
colorful the Wall agency decided son 
time ago to pattern its two months drive 
for business on the race itself. Each 
agent is an entry, handicapped according 
io past performances, age in the busi- 
ness, etc. Each entry names his own 
owner, trainer and jockey- 
friends on whose interest and 
he can depend. Each entry must post a 
$2 entrance fee and each year tl 
money is used to purchase a token 
appreciation to be presented to Mr. Day 
at the banquet which winds up the race, 
and at which the awards are presented 
to the winners by Mr. Day. Last year 
by means of a loud speaker telephor 
hookup this meeting was addressed | 
President Cochran, Vice-President D. E 
C. Moore and others from the head of- 
fice. 





personal 


assistance 


A cup is presented each year to the 
winner. In addition there are purses for 
the three leaders. The outcome is de- 
cided on April 30 and immedately follow- 
ing an all day meeting is held in Lexing- 
ton, attended by notables of the Pacific 
Mutual official family and by neighb 
ing agencies. The sales seminar lasts 
all day and is followed by a banquet at 
which the winners are announced and 
prizes awarded. The winner, with Mr: 
Day, has his photograph made with a 
former winner of the actual derby. Fr 
Lexington Mr. Day and his party, t 
gether with company officials, and th: 
winner proceed to Louisville to attend 
the real Derby. In 1932 and 1938 the 
Carroll Day Handicap was won by 
Joseph H. Mathewson, Ashland; in 1934 
by Mason Knuckles, Harlan, Ky. In 1935 
Mr. Mathewson was again the winner 
In 1934 Mr. Day was made a colo 
by Governor Laffoon of Kentuck 
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As long as men and women grow old 
and die; as long as the human body 
requires food, clothing and shelter; as 
long as cultural advantages are desired; 
as long as material things have a pur- 
chase price, life insurance is an essen- 
tial in the well-ordered individual life. 
These are fundamental facts which can- 
not be overlooked by men and women 
who will be continuously successful in 
the life insurance business. 

Through observation and contact, I 
have gained much information of the 
methods employed in selling insurance to 
cover the many human needs. In relat- 
ing a few of these successful practices, 
let me remind you that not all points 
in sales strategy can be used with equal 
effectiveness by every salesman. 

Sell Yourself First 

Nothing in business is more pathetic 
than the man who is not sold on the 
job he is trying to do or on his ability 
to do that job well. How can you ex- 
pect to sell to other men, unless you 
first make a good sale to yourself? Let 
me illustrate what I mean by first mak- 
ing a good sale to yourself. One of our 
general agents was formerly a dentist 
with a splendid practice. He did not 
like his profession, but he visualized him- 
self as a successful life insurance sales- 
man. He asked for a contract, but was 
advised to continue in the work for 
which he was equipped. The desire to 
be a life underwriter refused to die. Pres- 
ently as the young dentist was moving to 
new quarters, his cabinet of instruments 
was rolled into the yawning elevator 
shaft. By accident, no elevator was 
there. Down went the cabinet and its 
contents, to the basement. “Leave them 
where they are,” instructed the dentist, 
‘T am in the life insurance business now, 
and will not need those things.” He 
says that he was the happiest man in all 
Pennsylvania when his friend the gen- 
eral agent gave him a contract. He had 
made a good sale to himself. 





Prospecting and Cold Canvassing 


Several years later the former dentist 
and his wife took a sick relative to a 
health resort. The patient was well at- 
tended; so the salesman went out to 
sell. He knew not a soul in the town, 
but knew that the banker would know 
the citizens. 

“I am with the oe’ 7 Mutual 
Life Insurance Co.,” said Dr. T., “and I 
should like to meet the ten ch promi- 
nent business men in town. Will you tell 
me who they are, please ?” 

“You can’t sell any life insurance here, 
said the banker. “Our merchants did 
not have a good season. You will be 
wasting your time.” 

Persuasion brought out the needed in- 
ormation, and the pessimistic banker 
said, “If you sell three of the ten, come 
back and I will buy $10,000 of insurance 
myself.” 





A Strategic and Successful Approach 


What approach would you have used 
in calling on those ten men about whom 
you knew nothing except their names 








TRATEGY— 


By Seneca M. Gamble 


Direct Mail Division, Massachusetts Mutual Life 


and addresses? Our _ representative 
handled the approach about like this: 





“Mr. Wilson, this is S. E. of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. I am here for a brief vaca- 


tion and I would like for you as a rep- 
resentative business man to give me a 
little information which may help me to 
render better life insurance service when 
I am on the job again.” Then exhibiting 
a 5 x 3 card, he continued, “You will be 
interested in checking ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ after 
each of these questions.” The card car- 
ried the heading, “What prompted you 
to buy your life insurance?” The final 
question was, “What per cent of your to- 
tal income is earned income ?” 

Imagine the banker’s surprise when 
the agent walked in and said: “I have 
finished the work you outlined,” spread 
before him eight signed applications, and 
asked for more names. Anticipating your 
question: yes, the banker bought a $10,- 
000 policy. The strategy is as good now 
as it was then. 


Getting by the “Buffer” 


How many times have you been turned 
away by an information clerk or by a 
secretary without ever getting a glimpse 
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Examples of Field 
Tactics Used by Some 
Successful Producers 





of your prospect? J. M. B had the 
experience many times at the same of- 
fice, but he did not surrender. The 


prospect was the chief executive of a 
corporation which manufactured and 
packaged food for table use. Their trade 
mark was a distinctive figure represent- 
ing a healthy little man, accompanied by 
a bit of verse extolling the merits of the 
product. A package was purchased. The 
trade mark was cut from the label and 
neatly glued in the corner of a white 
card. The following clever rhyme was 
written, in a “balloon” which extended 
from the mouth of the intriguing little 
figure: 

“IT might get along without hands and 

feet 

But life couldn’t be endured 

If I should chance to lose my head 

So I’m having my head insured.” 

The card was inserted into an envel- 
ope and sealed. As J. M. B. handed 
the envelope to the information clerk he 
said, “This is a personal note which Mr. 
Shaw is waiting for, and I’ll just wait 
for his instructions.” * * * A sale was 
made. Further sales followed. Before 
the hard-to-reach prospect died, he had 








SENECA M. 


GAMBLE 


bought five million dollars of corporation 


life insurance of the ingenious repre- 








a 





sentative of Massachusetts Mutual. 
The Indirect Approach 

“No” is the premeditated answer which 
every man has ready for any salesman, 
whatever the product or service for sale. 
One of our million dollar producers often 
makes profitable use of the indirect ap- 
proach. A recent $10,000 case followed 
this beginning: 

“Mr. Jewell, 


aan, 
EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


ON LAKE MICHIGAN 
5300 Block—Sheridan 
CHICAGO 


Road 


you are the local sales 


manager of the So-and-so Co., aren't 
you? Well, I am H. A—— of Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, and I want to ask 
you for some advice. You have taught 
your salesmen how to tell about your 
electric refrigerators, and I believe that 
you can show me how to do a better 
job of telling our wonderful story to men 
like your salesmen are doing. Can you 


give me about ten minutes? Thank you 
Just pretend that you are one of my 
prospects. Here is what I would say” 
—and he made a sales talk fitted to M1 
Jewell’s life situation. 

It is not unusual for the 
be interrupted by the question, 


salesman to 
“How 


much would that cost me? I am 42 
years old.” 
“Let me show you that in just a few 


minutes after I finish telling you what 


Eighty-Six Insurance Organizations have a marvelous plan this is,” says the un- 
: “ : derwriter, and continues with his story 

selected this Hotel as their meeting place, To be ‘asked for advice is often ac- 
cepted as flattery, and tactful flattery 


many of these groups having met here several 


times. 


Location, facilities and service have made this 
Hotel the ideal Convention Headquarters for 
Insurance Organizations. 


W. M. DEWEY, Managing Director 


a 


is legitimate salesmanship. 

Making Dreams Come True 
Tennessee, one of 
prospect 
insuranc< 
did not 
does 


In a little town in 
our men was trying to sell a 
who did not believe in life 

. did not believe because she 
know what life insurance is and 
The interview was making no apparent 
progress when the 13-year-old son came 
in to say good-night. His name is 
Charles, and whether he knows it or not, 
he is destined to be a surgeon when he 
becomes a man The loving parent 
has willed it so. The interview was 


(Continued on 134) 
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Memorial to 
LOUIS LANE 


| ae ec 


A tribute to the memory of Louis Lane: 
to the unselfish spirit of helpfulness which 


marked him as a truly great life insurance 
manager. 


Friendly and kind—wise and dependable 
—his career will ever stand out as an incen- 
tive to those who had the good fortune to 


be associated with him and to be guided by 
him. 


An Appreciative Friend 


a 
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Fired First U. S. Shot in WORLD WAR 


Captain Bruce R. Ware, After Thirty-Two 


Years of Distinguished Service In Navy, 
Becomes Agent of Prudential and 
Writes Large Volume In Two Months 


The man who fired the first shot for 
the United States in the World War, a 
shot which sunk an enemy submarine, 
i; now an agent of the Prudential in 
New York City. He is Bruce R. Ware, 
who retired from the United States Navy 
n June 30 with the rank of captain. 
For thirty-two years he had been in the 
Navy, his career resulting in many rec- 
mmendations and citations. It was a 
career of striking distinction, building for 
Captain Ware an _ exceedingly large 
friendship in and out of the service. 

Deciding as he was about to quit the 
service that he would become a life in- 
surance man, Ware acted with charac- 
teristic promptness. Instead of taking his 
sixty days’ leave of absence, customarily 
given to officers directly prior to retire- 
ment, he went into the office of Gerald 

“4 T 

\. Eubank, general agent at 40 Wall 
Street, New York, whom he had known 
for years, and said he wanted to get 
right on the job. “Might as well give it 
a trial now as wait two months,” was 
his comment. 


34 Applications in Two Months 


During the two months Ware submit- 
ted thirty-four applications and examina- 
tions, and has before his attention now 
enough prospects to keep him occupied 
as long as he has the urge to see people. 
That urge is stronger than it was on 
July 1. 

The applications were partly on people 
in the Army and Navy service, but pros- 
pecting does not trouble him. During 
a period of more than three decades, 
which includes such stirring events as 
being with Admiral “Bob” Evans on a 
cruise of the world, serving in the Phil- 
ippines and China during the Boxer 
trouble, and participation in the World 
War, an officer makes many friendships. 
Outside contacts with men of the service 
are innumerable, including the highest 
fficers of the Government. Those 
friendships continue after officials go 
back to private life. Friendships are 
made in port, at dinners, at social func- 
tions, in regular routine —in hundreds 
of different ways. Ware has the capacity 
for keeping friends. 

When this officer, born in Massachu- 
setts, was 19 years old he was graduated 
from the Naval Academy. His birthplace 
was Newton, Mass. His first assignment 
Was to the armored cruiser Washington. 
It was while on duty aboard the West 
Virginia that he wrote a handy book 
for the men of the engineering corps. 
He revised the book in 1914 and turned 
it over to the Navy when the United 
States entered the World War. More 
than 500,000 copies were sold. About the 
time that he was revising his textbook 
Ware took a special post graduate course 
at Columbia and won a Master of Arts 
degree. In recognition of his proficiency 
i engineering he was made engineering 
officer of the Buffalo. 

His first outstanding accomplishment 
in the Navy was as an executive when 
the gunboat Helena was caught in the 





sand through the falling of the Yangtse 
River in China. When he arrived the 
Helena was high and dry. He freed the 
ship, but the sand had injured her bear- 
ings. Meantime, the Chinese fleet had 
gone rebel and no repairing could be 
done. The captain sent Ware ashore and 
after much manoeuvering he managed to 
commandeer a machine shop and foun- 
dry. The engines of the gunboat were 
rebuilt. 


His Ship Won Battleship Efficiency 


Pennant 


In recognition of this Asiatic service 
and the excellence of his textbook he 
was ordered to take special courses at 
the Naval Academy and at Columbia. He 
was next ordered to the Maine, succes- 
sor to the ship of that name which had 
been blown up in Havana Harbor. The 
new Maine had partly sunk at her dock, 
the engine room was flooded. Comman- 
der Ware adjusted the situation, and 
after serving on the Connecticut a short 
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time was transferred to the battleship 
Texas where he was assistant engineer- 
ing officer. In recognition of splendid 
work he was appointed economy expert. 
Competing in a contest with fourteen 
other battleships his ship won a bat- 
tle efficiency pennant. He was given 
command of starboard aft guns. One 
of his accomplishments was hitting a 
target at nightfall in night torpedo de- 
fense. In the following year the Texas 
won first standing in engineering, first 
in gunnery and first in battle efficiency. 

In August, 1916, when Ware was a 
lieutenant on the Texas, a commenda- 
tion from Secretary of the Navy Daniels 
said among other things that the Tex 
in competition with all other battleships 
of our Navy, received the highest com- 
bined final merit in gunnery and engi- 
neering for the year ending June 26, 1916 

Sunk Submarine 

All of the training, experience and ef- 
ficiency proved of the greatest value 
when the World War broke out and 
Ware was detailed to get the merchant 
ship Mongolia ready for an armed trip 
to London, an assignment which was 
later to result in the sinking of a Ger- 
man submarine by the Mongolia under 
the command of Ware. After having her 
guns mounted in New York the Mon- 
alle went to Hoboken where she loaded 
with freight, bullion, cattle (some of it 
prize stock) and other equipment. On 
April 6, 1917, the ship put out to sea 
Shortly thereafter came word that Con- 
gress had declared war. Ware blocked 
out a daily routine with gun, drills, ship 
drills, ete. 

On April 19 when nine miles south of 
Beachey Head, English Channel, a Ger- 
tian submarine attacked from the Mon 
golia’s port bow. Ware swung rapidly to 
the starboard, bringing the submarine 
into wake. The submarine next appeared 
astern, evidently using a large rudder 
angle in order to obtain firing course 
The submarine healer surface. The after 
gun of the Mongolia was fired, strik- 
ing the submarine at the base of its 
periscope and it disappeared in a hazy 
blue cloud. Thus, Ware fired the first 
shot of the American forces in the World 
War and sunk the first submarine which 
the American Navy destroyed. April 19 
is a historic date in our history. On that 
day in 1775 the Battle of Lexington was 
fought. 

Returning to the States, Ware sailed 
next in May, 1917, with the First Expe- 
ditionary Forces. In September, 1917, he 
was detailed as gunnery officer, first lieu- 
tenant and navigating officer of the for- 
mer Kaiser Wilhelm II. He put that 
ship in commission and continued trans- 
porting troops on her until September 
1918. 

In 1920 he was senior engineering of- 
ficer of the Utah and executive officer 
In 1921-24 he was in command of the 
U. S. S. Overton in Turkish waters. In 
1923 he was detailed as engineering of 
ficer, Norfolk Navy Yard, and planned 
the modernization of the battleship 
Texas. In 1926-28 he was in command 
of the Goldstar. moving troops with the 
Asiatic fleet. In 1929-30 he was gradu- 
ated from the Naval War College, senior 
course, and later was graduated from the 
Army War College, senior course. Later 
experience was as an executive officer of 
the U. S. S. West Virginia and as com- 
mander of a mine division of four de- 
stroyers, one ship of his division win- 
ning the gunnery trophy and another the 
engineering trophy in manoeuvers. He 


(Continued on Page 63) 
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ome INTERESTING CASES 
During the DEPRESSION 


tual Life; and Manning P. 


stories follow : 


J.. W. Shoul 


I'll discuss two $50,000 cases I closed. 
The first was on a man who had bought 
insurance from me at various times in 
the last fifteen years and had a total 
f $200,000. When I first met him he had 
an agency for automobile batteries later 
purchasing a moving-picture house. I 
can still remember about fifteen years 
ago when he bought his first $5,000 pol- 
icy. 1 was driving my automobile through 
Haverhill, Mass., in the days when autos 
were in the habit of stalling at the 
slightest provocation. My car stalled in 
front of his place of business and I 
bought a new battery from him for $17.50. 
We became very friendly during the 
sale of the battery, with the result that 
I sold him a $5,000 Twenty Payment 
Life. He gave me a check for about 
$19 covering the first year’s premium. 
I continued to buy batteries from him 
fora number of years and at the same 
time continued to add to his life insur- 
ance with the Mutual Life until when 
he went out of the battery business in 
1923 he was insured for more than $50,- 
000. 


Goes Into Motion Picture Business 


He then entered the moving-picture 
business and as he prospered I wrote 
more and more insurance. Up to the 
month of November 1934, as stated pre- 
viously, he had more than $200,000 in- 
surance in force with me. At this time 
he called upon me for advice with re- 
ference to a business transaction he was 
negotiating ; buying of another theatre 
in an adjoining city. 


In order to make the purchase he was 
required to pay $100,000 in cash. The 
teason he asked me to see him was to 
advise him about this purchase. I spent 
a whole day with him. He took me to 
see the property and during our con- 
Versation he told me that he had $50,- 
\) in cash in the bank and that he in- 
tended to borrow the balance on his per- 
sonal life insurance. 

Of course, you can see that I had a 
teal prospect and you can also see, I 
hope, the need for life insurance there. 

could have taken the easiest course 
which was to allow him to borrow on 
his life insurance and then try to sell 
him a policy to cover the amount of 
the loan. I suppose that is what the 
average agent would have done, but I 
selected the other course by discouraging 

im from borrowing money on his per- 
sonal life insurance. 

I went to a bank, and persuaded them 
'o loan him the additional amount of 
money he needed in order to make the 
Purchase by giving the bank a second 
Mortgage to cover the loan. He organ- 
zed a new corporation which took over 





The Gold Book asked three successful agents—Eugene B. Stinde, St. 
Louis, Northwestern Mutual Life; J. W. Shoul, Newburyport, Mass., Mu- 
3rown, Philadelphia, Equitable Society, to tell 
its readers of some successful cases closed during the depression. 


Their 


the new theatre and afterwards the cor- 
poration took out $50,000 insurance on 
this man’s life, naturally buying it from 
me, the corporation paying the prem- 
ium. 

Now you will see what 1 accomplished. 
I helped a man indirectly to finance the 
purchase of a large property and suc- 
ceeded in prev enting him from borrowing 
money on his life insurance, thus assur- 
ing me and the company that the insur- 
ance would remain on the books be- 
cause when life insurance is free of loan 
it usually stays on, and in return for all 
this I got a new policy for $50,000. 


Insuring an Investment Broker 


Another case, also $50,000, was on a 
member of a large brokerage house in 
the city of Boston. I had done business 
with this man and one day in December 
after the market was closed I called on 
him. He told me how bad the brokerage J. W. 
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business was and how he, personally, 
had Jost a great deal of money; in fact, 
he was beginning to worry about how he 
would be able to continue his personal 
insurance. He also told me that his 
drawing account was going to be much 
less, necessitating the cutting of expen- 
ses, and he felt that he would be obliged 
to surrender part of his insurance. 

This man was a junior member of his 
concern and very active. He had origi- 
nally started as an errand boy and grad- 
ually worked up to his present position 
because of his ability and hard work. 

Within a few days I called again and 
had a talk with the senior member. 
persuaded him to have the brokerage 
house take over part of the partner’s in- 
surance and carry it for him through 
these hard times, and also to take out 
a policy of $50,000 to protect the brok- 
erage house in case something happened 
to him, for the reason that the junior 
member had a great number of friend 
who did business with the brokerage 
house because he was there, myself in- 
cluded. He readily saw my point and 
I succeeded in getting him to retain his 
life insurance and in addition wrote $5U,- 
000 new business on his life, payable to 
to the brokerage house. 





Manning P. Brown 


In February of this year I called on a 
physician (and you know what their fi- 
nancial condition has been through the 
last five years) who carries $50,000 of 
insurance, which I sold him and which 
except for his War Risk, is his only 
insurance. 

He has a wife and two children, ages 
ten and twelve, and is 54 years old. He 
enjoyed for many years a very remuner- 
ative practice, being a specialist. Like 
many men whose income was large, he 
not only accustomed his family to a high 
plane of living, but also dabbled exten- 
sively in the stock market. 

The crash found him like many others, 
in a very tight spot and he borrowed 
heavily on his insurance in an effort 
to save his stock holdings. Of course, 
eventually he lost everything. 


Sells Family Income 


When I called on him in February I 
pointed out that he had been borrowing 
for two years to pay insurance premiums, 
impairing his estate materially. I point- 
ed out that the completion of the educa- 
tion of his children would necessitate dis- 
sipation of his entire insurance and that 
while his very comprehensive plans for 
his children’s education could be accom- 
plished with the insurance he was carry- 
ing; that at the end of that time there 
would be nothing left. 

I further pointed out to him that his 
widow would be in the same position 
that his mother was, (his mother being 
a member of his household, having no 
income of her own). I pointed out to 
him that his son (the other child being 
a daughter) might be just as willing to 
support his mother as he (the doctor) 
was to support his. 

I outlined for him the advisability of 
a Family Income Policy which would 
pay $250 a month to his widow from the 
day of the doctor’s death to February 


(Continued on Page 85) 
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LIFE INSURANCE PERFECTS PLANS!! 


THE AGENCY - The Clancy D. Connell Agency is 
a place in which men may work, at their best, 
to achieve such triumphs as they may. There 
are no hampering rules, no hamstringing 
requirements. We do our best to equip a man 
with full knowledge of the business of Life 
Insurance. We stand ready to help him solve 
the inevitable problems of a new man in any 
business. We do our best to enable him, as 
soon as possible, to get his feet under him- 
self and stand upon his own base. We wel- 
come well equipped men, who love work and 
who enjoy well requited public service. 


MR. LINTON - The President of the Provident 
Mutual, M. Albert Linton, is a man whom the 
business of Life Insurance delights to honor. 
He made a notable contribution to the busi- 
ness; and to the public welfare, in his lead- 
ership of the Life Insurance Week program 

in May. He has been called in, so often, to 
consult or to lead, that there is not room, 
here, to list the occasions. It is suf- 
ficient to say that he demonstrates a unique 
type of leadership, which develops all the 
leadership in his subordinates without 
unduly augmenting his own authority. He can 
meet success without losing his poise. He 
can face difficulties with a smile and over- 
come them without losing his good humor. We 
are proud of his leadership and enriched by 
his friendship. 


THE SALE - Professors have taken the sale 
apart and set up its philosophical parts as 
units, so that some serious students really 
believe that the three divisions, "The 
Approach," "The Presentation" and "The 
Close” really exist. They talk about clos- 
ing technique when they never get through 
the approach. None of the expedients, dis- 
closed to eager classes, will get that signa- 
ture on the dotted line unless the rest of 
the sale has been completed. As a matter of 
fact, the sale is a unit. The salesman 





Who's Who in Selling - 
Jan'y-June 1935 


Standing 
Agent VOLUME PREMIUM 
1 Louis E. Orcutt S. C. Chatfield 
2 James C. Parker Albert P. LaRoza 
5 S.C. Chatfield Louis E. Orcutt 
4 John P. Papp James C. Parker 
5 C. D. Silvernail Marie N. Foulkes 
6 Frank M. Philipp Erich L. Moraller 
7 Earl H. Bennett Frank M. Philipp 
8 Albert P. LaRoza C. D. Silvernail 
9 Marie N. Foulkes George Ingram 
10 George Ingram J. M. Adams, Jr. 
ll Owen M. Smith Earl H. Bennett 
12 J. M. Adams, Jr. Arthur J. Miller 
13. Arthur J. Miller John P. Papp 
14 E. L. Moraller Owen M. Smith 
15 Albert Schnaars Arthur C. Oakes 





begins closing the sale the min- 
ute he takes his first step to- 


ward the prospect. 


The sale 


may be lost in that first step, 
or the second one, or it may be 


well begun. 


Every word said, in 


exchange of greetings, in the 
discussion of Life Insurance, or 
the prospect's situatin in re- 
gard to it, is a part of the 


closing. 


If a sale is well con- 


ducted it will close as natur- 
ally as you come to the end of a 


lane. 


If the sale is not well 


conducted the lane will end, not 
in a stile, but in a gulf which 
no clever expedient for closing 


will bridge. 


Forget the parts 


and play for perfect wholes and 
closing will be automatic. 
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In Chicago is an agent who entered 
life insurance soon after the depression 
started, who has paid for 1,000 lives since 
then, and in 1933 paid for more than 300. 
He is Samuel Kahl, Stumes & Loeb 
agency, Penn Mutual Life, Chicago, and 
at one time the leading vaudeville thea- 
tre booker of the West. ’ 

As is the case of most agents, Kahl 
can’t explain to a newspaper very satis- 
factorily how he keeps on writing busi- 
ness in such a large circle, which he is 
always extending, but Arthur Loeb of 
Stumes & Loeb told The Gold Book that 
one reason is because he maintains a 
constant flow of prospects and is gen- 
erally working on about twenty-five 
prospects with the result that if one 
case flops or a good lead does not ma- 
terialize he has plenty of other places 
where he can turn. 

When Kahl entered the business most 
people had already been hit in some way 
by the financial storm and so he did not 
have to spend time with people who 
didn’t have money enough to pay premi- 
ums or were principally engaged in tell- 
ing hard luck stories. He was in a posi- 
tion to enter a more or less virgin field 
and had no worries about clients whose 
estates had crumbled because he had no 
such clients. Possessing unusual busi- 
ness acumen as well as an unusually 
large acquaintance he knew where to go 
and whom to solicit. 


Started as Usher in Theatre 


Born in Syracuse, Kahl was an acquaint- 
ance of the Shubert brothers, later to 
become the leading producing figures in 
the American theatre. The brothers when 
boys got possession of the old Bastable 
Theatre, Syracuse, and Kahl was given 
ajob as usher. Another usher was Mar- 
cus Heiman, who later became head of 
the Orpheum Circuit, and is now a well- 
known theatrical figure in New York. 
Still another usher was the father of 
“Jackie” Coogan. 

When Heiman became treasurer of the 
Bastable, Samuel Kahl became assistant 
treasurer. Later, Heiman went West and 
got a theatre in Champlain, Ill. Kahl 
went with him. That was the start of 
a theatre chain which grew to twenty- 
five, and had its headquarters in Chicago. 

Later, the theatres were taken over 
on a contingent by the Orpheum Circuit. 
Beginning with the first theatre—the one 

in Champlain, Ill.—the hunt started for 
| vaudeville talent to keep the theatre go- 

ing, and Kahl’s job was to book the 
talent. He would hear about various 
small time acts, would visit theatres 
where they were playing, and if con- 
vinced of their ability would book them. 
When the Orpheum Circuit was going in 
lull swing, Kahl could book an act for a 
‘wo, or three, or five year contract. He 
was one of the early bookers of several 
Persons who became great popular vaud- 
eville favorites. One great comedian, 
Herb Williams, was engaged at a salary, 
at the time, of $125 a week. He booked 
the late Frank Tinney, Benny Rubin, 
Ray Samuels and Sophie Tucker in their 
Struggling days. He agreed to pay Sophie 
Tucker $250 a week, which looked like a 
lot of money then. She is now making 
about $3,500 a week. 

A great deal of talent was developed 
at the time in the West. During Kahl’s 
first booking job at Champlain Louis M. 
Tobin, a local newspaper man, came to 
him and said: “There’s a fellow in town 
Who's playing in churches and halls who 











I think is a funny fellow, although he’s 
more or less an amateur. I wish you’d 
give him a tryout.” Kahl gave this young 
comedian a three-day tryout. This come- 
dian was Chic Sale. 

The difference in the vaudeville situa- 
tion now as compared to then is shown 
by the fact that it is impossible today 
for most actors to get a booking for 
more than twenty-five consecutive weeks 
in any part of the United States as con- 
trasted with the former five years’ con- 
tracts. 


Becomes an Agent 


Mr. Kahl saw the doom of vaudeville, 
and, after the Orpheum became part of 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum. he decided to 
get out of the show business. 

He went to Florida. He loafed for 
about two years in Chicago and else- 
where; then went into life insurance 
with Stumes & Loeb. As he had never 
sold anything except tickets in a theatre 
box office window in his boyhood, his 
friends questioned whether after all the 
years that had intervened he could sell 
life insurance. 

“IT think anybody ought to be able to 
sell it,” said Mr. Kahl to his friends. 
“I’m going to find out all I can about 
the various policies and get busy again.” 

In the theatre world Kahl had built 
up a very wide circle of friends and ac- 
quaintances. He didn’t go out to write 
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personal friends, but he wrote many of 
thein nevertheless as he is not a man 
who drops people. Every person has a 
very wide circle, and, from the stand- 
point of a capable insurance agent, one 
client leads to many others. The client 
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Writes 1,000 Lives in FIVE YEARS— 
Works Constantly on 25 Prospects 


who is a good booster can talk about 
an insurance agent to fifty or a hundred 
persons, ranging from daily tie-ups to 
social and business connections. 


Life Insurance Motivation 


While Kahl was in the theatre he was 
in the business end. He regards the 
following fact as one of the chief mo- 
tivations in the sale of life insurance: 
“The average man who earns his own 
money wants to use his own judgment.” 

When Kahl writes life insurance he 
doesn’t try to superimpose his own judg- 
ment on that of the client. Since en- 
tering life insurance he has written $6,- 
000,000. He has paid for more than $1,- 
000,000 so far this year, and, while many 
of them have been small policies, one 
of them was a $400,000 case where a 
bank wanted insurance to be carried on 
some business people. A strange coinci- 
dence—the head of the organization tak- 
ing the $400,000 insurance was the first 
man whom Kahl had visited when he 
became an insurance man; and at the time 
had dropped some insurance. When he 
found later that it was necessary to buy 
a large line he turned to Kahl for ad- 
vice and for the insurance. 


Does Not Overload 


Some of Mr. Kahl’s success has been 
because he doesn’t overload people. 
When he first started calling on pros- 


pects he encountered considerable re- 
sentment from people who had been 
oversold; who seemed to be angered 


against insurance agents as a class for 
that reason. 

“Every experienced agent knows how 
much a man should carry if he has his 
financial picture,” said Mr. Kahl, “and 
should govern himself accordingly.” 

Kahl has a small lapse ratio. Many of 
his policyholders have had an improve- 
ment in their income the past few years, 
illustrating that he is a good picker of 
prospects. An example of how his be- 
ing constantly in an insurance atmos- 
phere can be found in a recent incident 
in his home. His nine year old son is 
already so insurance-minded that he re- 
cently asked the maid if she carried a 
policy. When she said she didn’t, he 
said: “Well, don’t worry; I’ll ask Daddy 
to write one for you as soon as he comes 
home.” Kahl wrote the policy. 





Bruce Ware 


(Continued from Page 59) 


acted for three months as commander of 
Minecraft Battle Force. 

All during his naval career he received 
at various times commendations. Dur- 
ing his career he had three active com- 
mands and was head of departments on 
destroyers, gunboats, cruisers and battle- 
ships. 


The Constitution 


When the old frigate Constitution was 
restored, Commander Ware was placed 
in charge of the contribution of materials 
and instructed to map out a plan of 
action to place the needs of the old sea 
fighter before the public. 

Captain Ware comes from Revolution- 
ary stock, being the ninth great grand- 
son of Captain Miles Standish and the 
ninth great grandson of John Alden. He 
is a member of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety of Mayflower Descendants. He re- 
ceived the first American Defense So- 
ciety Medal of Honor presented for dis- 
tinguished service in the United States. 
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OLVING 


By Henry Reichgott 
Director, Group Accident and Health Division, 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 


The financial problems of home and 
business that a man meets and solves in 
almost a routine manner when his brain 
is alert and “clicking” and when his 
body is physically sound can hardly be 
compared in their difficulty of solution 
to those same problems if they beset 
him when his mind is troubled and his 
physical activity handicapped by an ac- 
cident or illness that may even confine 
him to his bed or in a hospital. More- 
over, the number of his problems and 
their seeming complexity increase so that 
the sum total of their effect on the men- 
tal structure generally retards the nor- 
mal recovery of the physical structure. 
The medical profession has long recog- 
nized and asserted this relationship be- 
tween the mental and physical and the 
dependency of one on the other. 


Group Disability Coverages 


The situation is not without its diffi- 
culties when the man concerned is an 
independent business man, a salaried ex- 
ecutive or established in one of the pro- 
fessions. Naturally, his plight is aggra- 
vated if he is a wage-earner and if 
his pay-envelope ceases because of his 
inability to report for work. Therefore, 
any sound plan that will remove a part 
of his worries or will solve some of his 
financial problems is both welcome and 
almost a necessity. It is in this role that 
I believe the group disability coverages, 
comprising Group Accident and Health 
insurance, Group Hospitalization and 
Group Accidental Death and Dismember- 
ment insurance, should be presented by 
the life insurance agent, or the group 
insurance salesman, if you will, to the 
executive of a company for considera- 
tion and action. It is a mistake for an 
agent to emphasize “it won’t cost very 
much,” “we’ll do all the work, just sign 
the application,” and similar points, to 
the exclusion of demonstrating the need 
for such protection. 


Needed by Employes 


Admittedly, the employe’s need for a 
continued income while disabled exists, 
and has in fact always existed, but only 
within the last ten years has recognition 
of this need grown to such dimensions 
as to cause a general awakening to the 
desirability and even necessity of insur- 
ance to cover the need. The automobile, 


the increased speed of our lives, the con- ! 


gestion in industrial centers, all have con- 
tributed to this growing recognition. It 
is, for example, estimated that in 1934 a 
total of 7,144,500 persons were admitted 
to hospitals in the United States, this 
representing practically every seven- 
teenth person in the United States. Ex- 
perience also shows that one out of 
every seven employes is disabled for an 
average of thirty-six days each year and 
that 85% of these cases are due to sick- 
ness and 15% to accidents. Since only 
about one-third to one-fourth of all ac- 
cidents are occupational, it can be seen 
that roughly 95% of the cases are not 
covered by workmen’s compensation and 
the probability of an employe becoming 
disabled with a consequent cessation of 
come is substantial. In addition, not 
only do the employe’s normal expenses, 
such as food, light, rent and the like 
continue during disability, but additional 
expenses arise, such as medical, medici- 
nal, perhaps special food and hospital. 

The Group Disability coverages pro- 


vide funds for the employe to cover sub- 
stantially all of these various expenses. 
Group Accident and Health insurance 
provides a weekly income, generally 
equal to two-thirds of the employe’s 
average pay subject to a maximum bene- 
fit of $40 per week. Group Hospitaliza- 
tion reimburses the employe for all nor- 
mal hospital expenses, except surgeon’s 
fees, up to a maximum of #4 per day, 
with a total maximum reimbursement of 
$285 in any twelve-month period. Group 
Accidental Death and Dismemberment 
insurance provides a lump sum payment 
in event of accidental loss of life or one 
or both hands, feet or eye sight. 


Low Group Cost 


The cost of this insurance, when com- 
pared with the average individual acci- 
dent policy is remarkably low and this 
low cost is made possible through sim- 
plified administration under the group 
principle. The premiums are payable 
monthly by the employer directly to the 
insurance company, the employe’s share 
being deducted from his pay. Claims are 
paid upon the completion of simple one- 
page forms by the employer and the at- 
tending physician. As an example of 
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cost, consider the following more or less 
average employe: 

Weekly Earnings—$24 Per Week 

Benefits 

Group Accident and Health Insur- 
ance—$l6 per week, after seven days 
of disability, for thirteen weeks. 

Group Hospitalization—$3 per day 
from the first day in the hospital to 
a maximum of $200, with an additional 
$15 allowed for laboratory investiga- 
tion, operating room fee and admin- 
istration of anaesthetics. 

Group Accidental Death and Dis- 
memberment Insurance—$1,000 for ac- 
cidental death. $500 for the loss of a 
hand, foot or sight of an eye. $1,000 
for the loss of two of the above. 

The basic non-occupational premium 
for the above case would be $1.72 per 
month or only forty cents per week, this 
amount usually being divided between 
the employe and employer in any ratio 
that is desired. 

A Real Contribution to Society 
The coverages are not obtainable by 

the employe as an individual, but must 
be arranged through master group con- 
tracts issued to the employer covering 
a minimum of 75% of the eligible em- 
ployes. Physical examination as a re- 
quirement for eligibility is not necessary 
if the employe joins the plan within thir- 
ty days of becoming eligible. Employes 
Age 70 and over are excluded; other- 
wise there is no restriction as to sex, 
color or other benefits that may be pay- 
able under individual accident and health 
contracts. An employer must have fifty 
or more employes for any of the group 
plans except hospitalization for which a 
minimum of 250 employes is required. 

Emphasis has been placed on the suc- 
cess of Group insurance in building the 
morale and efficiency of the worker by 
removing worry and these advantages 
are now generally recognized. Group in- 
surance has made a contribution to so- 
ciety that has perhaps not been given 
the consideration it deserves. It has de- 
veloped to the point where it represents 
the most gigantic program of social in- 
surance, supported solely by the cooper- 
ative effort of employers and employes 
and without compulsion of any kind from 
the government, that can be found in any 
country. Many billion dollars of protec- 
tion in the form of life and disability 
insurance and pensions stand at the dis- 
posal of the workers of the country when 
their need is greatest, from funds built 
up through foresight sometimes of the 
employers alone, sometimes through the 
joint effort of employer and employe. 

Many have pointed to the United 
States as a country in which the devel- 
opment of a system of social insurance 
has lagged, but certainly there has been 
no lagging in providing a system of in- 
surance protection through private and 
individual initiative 

There are now about six and one-quar- 
ter million employes covered for Group 
life insurance with only about two mil- 
lion covered for Group Accident and 
Health and Accidental Death and Dis- 
memberment insurance and Group Hos- 
pitalization. The opportunities for these 
latter coverages are therefore very much 
greater and in part extend over a field 
of prospects that are already group- 
minded through the purchase of Group 
life insurance. The next few years 
should show an accelerating increase in 
these Group disability coverages. 
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The security market is registering con- 
sistent gains. ~ ~ Building has revived. 
City real estate is more in demand. + + 
Declaration of dividends in the commer- 
cial world again features board of direc- 
tors’ meetings. ~ , Farmers are once 
more buying farms. ~ ~ Steamships are 


leaving ports with full passenger lists. 








What more could insurance producers desire as 
they start out to see their prospects? 
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National Advertising Backs Up Field Men 
In Presenting Message to Prospects 


By Cecil Lindley 


An evidence of the fact that national 
advertising by life companies is effec- 
tively backing up the field forces and 
getting the insurance message across to 
prospects: when the Daniel Starch Re- 
search Organization of New York tested 
the interest power of ads in a certain 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post, a 
life insurance advertisement was found 
to be the one which more men had seen 
and read thoroughly than any other ad 
of similar size. 

The Starch organization tests adver- 
tising in fourteen different publications, 
the method being to go direct to men 
and women in eleven different districts 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific seaboard 
and to ask leading questions as to the 
attention value and readability. In such 
a survey of the May 20 Saturday Eve- 
ning Post not only was the “high chair” 
ad of the National Life Vermont ranked 
first by the men, but the entire group 
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tested reported that for stop interest the 
ad was second among the seventy-six 
ads in that issue (that is, people stopped 
deliberately to look at it while thumbing 
through the pages) and was third for 
thorough reading. 

The advertisements are getting people 
to read about insurance as much as about 
new model automobiles, refrigerators or 
trips to Europe. And the National Life 
ad was only one of the many effective 
messages printed by companies during 


the year. It is reproduced in this article. 
Direct selling messages are being 
printed bv the companies more than 


previously, although institutional ads 
such as the Metropolitan’s famous wel- 
fare series are still effective. An example 
of how the copy-writers tie in with na- 
tional events such as holidays are three 
different ads run during the Fourth of 
July holiday period. All stressed the idea 
of financial independence as a corollory 
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A remarkable magazine spread:—Editorial written by Frederick H. Ecker, President 
of the Metropolitan Life, appears opposite an advertisement of the Prudential. 





of political independence. Two adver- 
tisements are reproduced above. The 
Penn Mutual, whose home office stands 
across the square from Independence 
Hall in Philadelphia, naturally brought 
out that fact, but headlined the adver- 
tisement, “Why not sign your Declaration 
this July?” Underneath a historically ac- 
curate painting of the signing of the 
country’s great document the company 
points out what will be the beneficient 
results of signing a retirement income 
contract. 

On the same retirement income theme 
the Northwestern Mutual Life pictures 
a bandleader, children with paper hats, a 
parade. The company’s slogan, “A bil- 
lion dollar estate,” has become well 
known through its constant use in the 
advertisements. 

The Metropolitan Life shows a man 
signing a coupon on the Fourth, an ac- 
tion which will eventuate in his being 
able to retire at 55, 60 or 65. 


An Insulin Ad 


Two other ads of the Metropolitan 
which have attracted a great deal of at- 
tention are “It’s fun to be 65 if—” the 
“if” being good health and being sure 
of an income for the rest of life, and 
“Chain the Sword” a dramatic ad about 
diabetes. Part of the text of the latter 
runs, “Do you recall the story of Damo- 
cles at the banquet, a sword over his 
head suspended by a single hair? Over 
the heads of men, women and children 
who have diabetes hangs a figurative 
sword—but it can be safely chained by 
the use of insulin.” 


Can Live on $100 a Month in the 
Finger Lakes 

Another striking ad of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual pointed out that on an in- 
come of $100 a month, which at first 
seems small, it is possible for an elderly 
couple to live comfortably in the beau- 
tiful Finger Lakes region of New York 
State. The ad, shown above, is an ex- 
cellent answer to prospects who ask, 
“What good is $100 a month?” It is one 
of the best retirement income ads ever 
run. 

The New England Mutual Life is an- 
other company which has stressed the 
retirement angle in its advertising. Typi- 


(Continued on Page 75) 








They gave him the Aigh Chair 
Treatment as a warning 


Home protection was an ideal 
that burned fiercely in the hearts 
of early Vermonters. Ethan Al- 
len’s Green Mountain Boys were 
organized, not to fight the Brit- 
ish as is generally thought, but 
to repel holders of questionable 
land grants who were threaten- 
ing to seize established homes in 
what is now Vermont. One sym- 
pathizer with the landgrabbers 
was “hoisted in a chair up to 
the sign of the Green Mountain 
Tavern and left there for several 
hours.”’ Other offenders were 
whipped out of the territory. 


How the National Life 
was born 


Nearly a hundred years later an- 
other group of Vermonters or- 
ganized into a company for the 
protection of the home. In 1850 
it issued its first policy. Founded 
on the old Vermont principles of 


self-reliance, thrift and dependa- 
bility, National Life's service of 
protection and security is now en- 
joyed by policyholders in every 
state in the Union 


Quick Facts About 
National Life 

Increased Assets. The assets of the 

Compeny at the end of 1934 showed a 

fein of $7,017,381 

Increased Surplus. The surplas and 

contingency reserve, 110,428,746, és the 

largest im the history of the Company 

lecreased Dividends. National Life 

sim 1935 ere receiving slight 
by more than 15% larger dividends than 
tm 1934 
Look up National Life 
‘in your phone book 

A National Life representative 
is a useful man for you to know 
His knowledge of Estate Build- 
ing will help you decide what 
form of life insurance, if any, is 
best suited to your particular 
needs and circumstances 


NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Moats, WERMONT 


A Mutual C 
of Vermont.” 


ny, founded in 1850, “‘as solid as the granite hills 
ven during the depression jon its assets and surplus 


# consistent increase. 





Ad which more men read than any other 
in that issue of The Saturday Evening 
Post 
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A DISCOVERY 


Institutionally——— as old as the insurance 


business. 





as new as the latest 
scientific data from 


Byrd’s Expedition. 


Individually 


The Success or Failure 


of an insurance salesman depends upon the following factors with approximately the following 
valuation: 


65% —— Prospecting—simply talking to the right 
people at the right time. 


25% ———_ Mechanical Operation—simply effectively 
performing each day the back stage me- 
chanics of the job. 


10% —— Sales Ability—the combination of all those 
factors which represent the sum total of 
one man’s effect on another man’s thoughts 
and actions. 





Old as it is institutionally, this is ever a new and startling discovery individually. Our wish 
is that there may be many new “Discovers” in 1935. 


Academic recognition of it as a theoretical fact is not enough—it must be the actual, practical 
discovery of it as a basic principle, which influences all future thoughts, plans, and actions. As such 
it will inevitably make this business increasingly pleasant and profitable for the “Discovers.” 


Ben Hadley and Associates 


General Agents 
for 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE CO., of IOWA 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Five COLLEGES Give DEGREES 


to CARTER GLASS, 
Champion of SOUND 
ECONOMICS in GOVERNMENT 


Historians of the future who turn back 

9 the newspaper accounts of events of 
the past three years in order to obtain 
atmosphere of that most important pe- 
riod of our times might conclude by 
reading these headlines that leadership 
f this period had been taken over large- 
ly by college professors. “Braintrust” 
was coined to describe the large group 
ff professors who for a time were in the 
saddle at Washington, but as it turned 
out most of them were riding personal 
hobbies. 

It is, therefore, of more than casual 
significance that during the college com- 
mencements this year five institutions of 
learning conferred during one weck the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws on 
Senator Carter Glass of Virginia. This 
has been most gratifying to the insur- 
ance world because there has been no 
more persistent or fearless defender of 
sound economics, sound banking and 
business principles than Senator Glass. 
It is well known that he was offered the 
position of Secretary of the Treasury in 
the Roosevelt cabinet at the time of its 
formation, which appointment he refused 
when he could not get from the Admin- 
istration an assurance of what he re- 
garded as a sound money policy by the 
Government. During the sessions of 
Congress he fought valiantly for his con- 
victions and against all the experimental 
legislation of the past three vears which 
he regarded as dangerous. Each of the 
citations by the colleges in conferring 
the degrees extolled his statesmanship 
and leadership. The names of the col- 
leges follow: Yale, Princeton University, 
Tufts College, Wesleyan University, Mid- 
dletown: William and Mary. 

In private life Senator Glass is pub- 
lisher of a newspaper in his home city 
of Lynchburg, Va. 

Following are the citations of three of 
the colleges: 


Princeton University: 

Carter Glass, United States Senator 
from Virginia for fifteen years, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under President 
Wilson. A thorough student of bank- 
ing and finance, his extensive knowledge 
and concern for the public good were 
revealed in his authorship and defense 
of the Federal Reserve Bank Act which 
became law through the staunch support 
of Woodrow Wilson in the face of vig- 
orous opposition from those who now 
acclaim its virtues. 
_A debater of rare ability, understand- 
ing his subject and human nature; a 
courageous statesman, governed only by 
his judgment and conviction, and neither 
influenced nor intimidated by the new 
political device, the barrage of inspired 
letters and telegrams. 


Tufts College: 


Slowly evolving through eight hundred 
years, the idea of representative gov- 
ernment, proud contribution of the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples to political science, 
has alone made possible on a truly na- 
tional scale the practical application of 
the theory of democracy. That there 
shall be available to serve the state, high- 
minded citizens, courageous, unselfish, 
faithful to lofty ideals, unswerving in 
their allegiance to the right, as God 
gives them to see the right, is of su- 
Preme importance. Happy his immediate 


constitutents, fortunate his fellow coun- 
trymen, represented in the Congress of 
the United States by the senior Senator 


to the service of our country—in all your 
public life you have exemplified that in- 
dependence of thought and courage in 
action which are the fundamentals of 
representative government 

“Justum et tenacem propositi virum 

“Non civium ardor prava jubentium. A 
just man, tenacious of his purposes, not 
yielding to popular clamor for that which 
is wrong.” 

In his address in presenting Senator 
Glass for the degree of LL.D. Dr. George 
W. Davidson, president of the board of 
trustees of Wesleyan University, said: 

“There is no man living who deserves 
so well a place in the immortal compaiy 
of these kindred souls as he who is here 
today as their ambassador and our most 
welcome guest. The long career of Car- 
ter Glass has been preeminent for the 
integrity, the conspicuous intelligence, 


from Virginia. Carter Glass, fearless tI ing indust 1 th ilitant 
ader ; > unsparing stry, an > milite 
leader, whose statesmanship makes him sae “or eer cc} § ‘h 1 ‘ald — 
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tial need, Doctor of Laws. € po rilitic a | 
has stood erect for good government in 


Wesleyan, Middletown: 


“Carter Glass: Worthy son of Virginia, 
which has given so many notable men 


CARTER 





a time when government was a _ task 
never so perplexing, never so_ back 
breaking. He is a Virginia public ser 
vant. There can be no warmer praise.” 
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THE PRIDE OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 


It is with justifiable pride that we announce 
the fact that for the Club Year ending June 
30, 1935, this agency finished Number One, 
the Leader of all Guardian Life Agencies. 
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This result could not have been accomplished 
without the splendid cooperation of our 
many friends in the brokerage field, and to 
them we extend our heartfelt thanks, coupled 
with our sincere pledge to do all in our power 
to merit a continuance of the cordial relation- 






ship which now exists between us. 


Let us help YOU serve your clients. 
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A Man is Never Ioo 
PREOCCUPIED To Hear How 
He Can Protect His BUSINESS 


By Robert A. Brown, 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 
Past Chairman, Million Dollar Round Table 


I had a case in July which taught me 
a real lesson. 

The prospect seemed so busy that con- 
tact looked next to impossible; further, 
he was about to establish a new busi- 
ness. 

This prospect was 53 years old; has 
two sons; and I knew him. He had been 
president of a large retail concern for 
years, having several associates. A few 
months ago I walked out of the store 
with him, commenting on the success of 
his firm. He did not mention then that 
he contemplated any change in his busi- 
ness. 


Situation Changes 


Dropping in to see him about a month 
ago I was told he had resigned as pre- 
sident and was now starting his own 
business at another address, in a six 
story building formerly used by another 
company in the same line of business. 
I went in to congratulate him. As I had 
a $25,000 accident policy on him (no life) 
I asked for a new mailing address to 
change our records. He gave me a card 
which read “J. G. Smith & Sons, Inc.” 
As he was busy with architects, interior 
decorators, salesmen for wholesale hous- 
es, factory representatives, etc. I merely 
said “hello” and “goodbye” and must 
confess that the thought of writing a 
hundred thousand life insurance on him 
never occurred to me until back in my 
office I looked at that card again. “J. G. 
Smith & Sons, Inc.” It gave me an idea. 
Here was an experienced, successful 
man, opening a new business with his 
sons as partners—one 19, the other 20. 
Success was assured if he lived—but if 
he didn’t, the business would flounder 
in a short time under the inexperienced 
management of those two boys, and the 
name of Smith & Sons would have to go 
down in business circles and commercial 
records as a failure. That record would 
be against the boys for the rest of their 
lives. What a prospect that appeared 
to be. 

I was back the next day only to find 
that he had moved his desk from the 
big empty room on the first floor, where 
dozens of men were trying to see him, 
up to the fourth floor. A young man 
said: “I’ll take your card up but I know 
he is awfully busy.” Back he came, say- 
ing: “Mr. Smith says he is too busy to 
see you. Anyway, he doesn’t want any 
insurance. He said come around in forty 
years.” You see the boy took the boss 
seriously and gave me that message. 

I went back in two days and met an- 
other young man who said the boss was 
on the fourth floor, but the elevator was 
not running. As the stairway was open 
and no one standing by with a gun, | 
went to the fourth floor to see the fellow 
who said to see him in forty years. 
“Nope—too busy—can’t talk to you.” But 
I said: “Mr. Smith, I have a plan—an 
idea to help your business. You are 
selling merchandise and so am I—all 
I want is to tell my story. Give me that 
chance—five minutes today or tomorrow 
—anytime to suit you.” “Well,” he said, 
“T'll see you at 8 o’clock tomorrow morn- 
ing. 


The Sales Talk 


That evening at home I wrote out a 
few ideas I thought would appeal to him. 
Next morning I was at his office and 
talked to him about as follows: 

“Starting this new business with your 


two sons, probably means more to you 
than anything you have ever done. What 
would be the greatest disappointment of 
your life? Let me answer that question. 
It would be for Smith & Sons to fail. 
With you on the job for years to come, 
success is assured. If either of your sons 
should die suddenly, the business would 
still go on because you are here. But 
just reverse the situation. Let the boys 
lose you—what a different picture. They 
not only lose their father, but their man- 





ROBERT A. BROWN 


ager, their financial adviser and busing 
associate. The one person on whom he 
may depend for business training 9 

“You know what happened to Blank. 
—not over a block from your old store. 
I tried to sell him some business insur. 
ance to protect his credit, to put plenty 
of cash into the business when he ste 
ped out. About seven years ago he died 
A son and a nephew, new and inexper. 
ienced, tried to run the business and rN 
know how they ran it. Today their name 
is never mentioned in business cireles 
They are gone and forgotten. r 

“I want to propose that you arrange 
for $100,000 cash to step in if you Step 
out. What would be better? To diver 
a small sum of money and save a bys. 
ness—your boys’ business—or save tha 
small sum and lose all you have worked 
the last thirty years to accumulate? Ip. 
surance doesn’t cost money—the only 
cost is when you don’t have it.” ; 

He then asked how much for the $10). 
000 policy and I told him. F 

“But of course Mr. Smith, that’s not 
really so important as ‘can you get it?” 
Then, I pulled the good old ‘Ted’ Riehl 
stuff “get the medical,” with the sugges. 
tion, “let me save your time—I knoy 
you’re busy—I’ll have a doctor here at 


(Continued on Opposite Page) 











“DON’T WORRY — PERFORM!” 





F we have learned one 
thing during these past 
five years it is this: That 
the only way to keep 
from being our brother's 
keeper is by being our brother's 
brother. 











* * * 


The majority of people in this coun- 
try do not want to be treated, even 
in times of devression, as dependents, 
hangers-on, social liabilities. They still 
recognize that they must be the creators 
of their own security. 

* * 


Life insurance is, under present cir- 
cumstances, the logical sponsor of a 
new crusade in which re-distribution of 
wealth finds its true course. Life insur- 
ance companies of the United States 
made payments to living policyholders 
of more than nine billion dollars in the 
last five depression years. 

* * & 


The stability of life insurance has 
been such during this period that most 
of us can use Will Rogers’ words in 
saying: “When I buy insurance, I know 
where I'm at, but if I die my family 
knows where they're at.” 

* * «* 

Our pride in the practice of life 
underwriting, as exemplified by The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, goes 
to the heart of our own organization. 

+ * 


Never before has the opportunity 


been so vreat to render valuable service 
to policyholders and materially establish 
the worth of the underwriter who is 
ambitious. 

* * 

Under spirited leadership and with 
every educational advantage, we meet 
the world with the conviction that in 
mutual life insurance is a greater boon 
to the community than exists in any 
other known commune; a finer oppor- 
tunity for public service and for the 
practical and profitable usage of time 
and talent than is offered by any other 
social profession. 

* * & 





F we are not to be “lone 

wolves” and can _ best 
serve our clients and our- 
selves by practicing fra- 
ternity “at home,” this 
organization enthuses over its solidarity 
and cooperative methods. In our ranks 
and in our attitude in the field we are 
of the belief that the cry of the age 
is more for fraternity than for charity. 
If there were more of the former, there 
would be little, if any, need for the 
latter. 











* *« «* 

We take this opportunity to honor 
a great institution, The Equitable, and 
a splendid leader, our own Manager, 
Albert V. Ott, whose motto is “Don't 
worry—Perform!” 


THe A. V. Ott AGENCY STAFF. 
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Definite Prospect Program 


By F. A. C. Tocque, 
Berkshire Life, Chicago 


I have been an insurance agent for 
two years. When I entered the business 
[was told by many that permanent suc- 
cess rested upon ability to keep myself 
constantly supplied with desirable pros- 
pects. 

But where to get them was the ques- 
ion. I decided first to find out what 
a prospect was. I soon found out. I 
also learned that methods or plans adopt- 
ed to find prospects are of small conse- 
quence unless adhered to and with an 
agent’s proper conception of his obliga- 
tions to the institution of life insurance- 
and to the public. 

During my early years in the business 
[naturally was handicapped by the fact 
that I did not have policyholders, and, 
therefore, there was not that avenue of 
my own for writing additional insurance. 
Where then to turn? 


Orphan Policyholders 


I was fortunate in having assigned to 
me, from time to time, “orphan policy- 
holders” from the books of my agency. 
| found among these assignments an al- 
most universal cordiality, and, in ap- 
proaching them with respect to their old 
policies, and by making helpful sugges- 
tions with respect to their present in- 
surance, I have been able to develop a 
of new business 


considerable amount 


’ 





FREDERIC A. C. TOCQUE 








Protect Business 
(Continued from Page Opposite) 


Il o'clock for a check-up.” As he ac- 
quiesced, with the suggestion that we 
make it 11:15, I was gone. 


Doctors Arrive 


Getting back there with two doctors, 
We went into a small empty room in the 
tear of the store where the medicos fill- 
ed out their blanks, one on the wall and 
the other on a step-ladder, while the 
humble agent held the prospect’s coat. 
Getting back to his desk I started to 
ll out the application when the boy 
who carried messages so efficiently hand- 
¢¢ our prospect some mail. He opened 
one envelope and I noted a beautifully 





ESSENTIAL 


among this group. The suggested nam- 
ing of contingent beneficiaries, suggested 
use of settlement options, suggestion of 
a definite plan or program for the pro- 
tection of the family, suggested purchase 
of additional insurance to cover out- 
standing loans, suggested use of accumu- 
lated dividends for the purchase of ad- 
ditional insurance has, in many cases, 
developed in the mind of the policy- 
holder a conscious need for additional 
protection which has resulted in many 
easy sales. 

Someone has said that in order to pro- 
duce any established volume of business 
it is necessary to have a list of pros- 
pects whom you expect to close each 
month, total volume of which is equal to 
one-half of your annual quota. That is 
sound, but in order to do this I have 
found it absolutely necessary to adopt 
and adhere to a definite program of pros- 
pecting and complete records of my 
work. Once again may I state that I 
do not believe that the kind of program 
or the kind of records are half as im- 
portant as some program and some rec- 
ords adopted and adhered to. I have 
found that, in order to produce a certain 
volume of business, I must write a defi- 
nite number of cases; in order to write 
a definite number of cases, I must have 
a definite number of interviews. In or- 
der to have a definite number of inter- 
views, I must have a definite number of 
calls; in order to make a definite num- 
ber of calls, I must at all times have an 
adequate list of prospects on whom to 
call. All of this I could not know had 
IT not kept records of the work which 
I have done during the past two years. 

I don’t believe that prospects run to 
any single type. My policyholders and 
prospects are from all walks of life. I 
have on my books a mechanic in a ma- 
chine shop and on the other hand some 
executives of one of our large railroad 
systems and other large corporations. 
If, however, I were to attempt to tell 
the kind of prospect I am seeking, I 
would say, “The young executive or de- 
partment head who is ambitious, and 
whose success lies ahead of him rather 
than behind him.” 


Clay Hamlin has used an apt phrase: 
“The capacity for continuous perform- 
ance.” 

I lay no claim to this capacity, but I 
can say, without qualification, that I 
have worked harder in the last two years 
than in any similar period in my pre- 
vious thirty years of busines experience. 
By far the majority of my preparation 
and my detail work has been done at 
home at night, sometimes late at night. 
However, I have had no occasion for 
regret as the results have proven to me, 
beyond question, that hard work and in- 
telligent intensive prospecting will pay 
bég dividends in this business of ours. 





typed illustration from another company 
with a booklet on the advantages of busi- 
ness insurance. He said: “I told that 
fellow I’d read this over,” and without 
any comment I said: “If you will just 
sign right here, Mr. Smith,” and handed 
him my pen—and he took it. “Now then, 
just below there Mr. Smith—sign again 
—that indicates to the company that you 
have given us your check, putting the 
contract into effect at once, subject to 
medical approval, and I am permitted to 
give you this binding receipt in lieu of 
the policy.” 

After he scared me to death, letting 
me know that another agent was after 
him, I knew fast work was necessary. 
If I didn’t get a check I might get left. 
I was going to ask for $200 deposit—when 
I said to myself “No—shoot the works 
—get the whole check”—and I got it. 








Reprint From The 1934 Gold Book— 
and Still True in 1935. 


HISTORY 
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MAKING 
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Inflation Drought 


Floods Deflation 


Depression Silver 


THE CHARLES J. ZIMMERMAN AGENCY 
of the 


Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 


continues 





"Building Firmly on the Goodwill and Loyalty of 
our Full Time and Brokerage Organizations, whose 
efforts have continued to make this one of the 
fastest growing Life Insurance Agencies in 
the world." 


CHARLES J. ZIMMERMAN, General Agent 


William W. Banton Chester M. Thompson —_ Henry C. Hunken 


Brokerage Supervisor Cashier Full Time Supervisor 


Conrad H. Lutz 
Branch Manager 
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Protection of ESTATES 


By E. Lester Goodrich, 
New England Mutual Life, Boston 


In making my plans for the year of 
1934 there seemed to be certain facts 
which could not be overlooked. The gen- 
eral run of salaried people had received 
no increases in compensation, and in 
many cases their incomes had decreased. 
They had assumed obligations which 
they were finding it difficult to meet. 
In view of this fact, I felt it would be 
difficult to get very much money from 
that class for insurance premiums. 

The wealthy and well-to-do people 
were becoming alarmed over the tax sit- 
uation; yet they were the class of pros- 
pects with whom I could be most suc- 
cessful, as I could advise them of meth- 
ods of putting their estates in such shape 
as to be subjected to minimum taxation. 
Work among this class was sure to give 
me some valuable contacts, and situa- 
tions in which it would be advisable for 
them to invest money with the life in- 
surance companies. 


Was Good Time for High Premium 


Insurance 


After making a list of this class of 
prospects I obtained all possible informa- 
tion regarding them and then approached 
them on tax matters. In view of the 
difficulty of investing money during the 
year of 1934 it was an excellent time to 
sell high premium insurance, especially 
the limited payment plans. This type 
of insurance contract took more money 
out of the taxable estate, and when all 
factors were considered made a very at- 
tractive investment. 

An interesting case which illustrates 
the investment angle was that of a 
wealthy man, Age 55. An agent of an- 
other company was trying to sell him 
$100,000 whole life, and failing in that, 
tried five-year term. When I pointed 


out to this individual the advantages of 
making a real investment with the life 
insurance companies. I had no difficulty 
in placing $50,000 ten-nayment life and 
$75,000 twenty-payment life with an an- 
nual premium of over $9,000. 

A 75-Year-Old Widow With Two Sons 


A large part of the insurance I placed 
in 1934 involved tax problems, as illus- 
trated by the following cases: 

Case 1—A widow Age 75 had inher- 
ited a life interest in a trust of approxi- 
mately one million dollars. At her death 
the principal was to be divided equally 
between two sons. 

From her income she had accumulated 
savings of $400,000, and by the terms of 
her will this was also to go to her sons. 
I suggested that two trusts be created, 
one trust of $200,000 to be set up for the 
benefit of the five grandchildren. As 
she wished to retain control of some of 
her savings, I suggested a revocable trust 
with the remaining $200,000, the objec- 
tive being to save probate costs. Under 
this trust she retained all incidents of 
ownership, including income. 

In anticipation of the estate needs of 
the two sons, insurance was purchased 
of $100,000 on each life, and the policies 
then assigned to the trust. The trustees 
were authorized to pay all future premi- 
ums. This set-up resulted in reducing 
shrinkage in this estate approximately 
$39,000, or $35,000 net after paying gift 
taxes. 

Man With $350,000 Estate 

Case 2—This is the case of a man 
with an estate consisting of real estate 
and securities with present market value 
of about $350,000. His wife had an es- 
tate of approximately the same amount. 
Each was insured for $100,000, the pro- 
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ceeds of each policy being payable to 
the survivor. There were five children. 

A life insurance trust was created with 
$120,000 of insurance proceeds. The man 
gave $60,000 of his insurance to his wife, 
who then created a trust of $120,000, hav- 
ing added $60,000 of her own insurance. 
Each insured retained control of $40,000 
under which he now enjoys tax exemp- 
tions. 

Policies were purchased on the lives 
of the children, partly in anticipation of 
future estate needs, and partly to trans- 
fer funds in the form of insurance pre- 
miums to the children, before they had 
been subject to shrinkage through tax- 
ation. 

Classes 


There has never been a time in my 
opinion when the life insurance man 
could do as much constructive work for 
the right class of people as he can today. 


i 


There are three classes of people wh 
are theoretically interested in estate co ‘ 
servation work—the attorney, the Ps 
officer and the life insurance man Oj 
these three the life insurance man 
the logical one to commence proceeding: 

It is necessary, however, to exercises 
great deal of care in explaining tax say- 
ings and other matters which pertain 4, 
taxes. The tax situation is changing 
very rapidly, and it is possible that the 
various steps which we are now taking 
in an attempt to conserve an estate, may 
later prove to be futile because of new 
rulings. 

The underwriter can, however, poin: 
out various ways in which the estate 
situation may be improved, and if he is 
careful to explain exactly what the sity. 
ation is in regard to taxes, he will jp. 
variably create much good will and many 
valuable new contacts. : 
Working Along Same Lines This Yea; 


There is considerable work on cases 
where no new insurance is involved, but 
I feel that in the long run the under. 
writer will be paid indirectly, if not di- 
rectly, for any constructive effort he 
makes. 

It appears to be especially true at the 
present time that a small percentage of 
underwriters are writing most of the ney 
insurance. From my knowledge of these 
men, who seem to be getting a satisfac. 
tory volume of business, I am sure that 
in every instance they are giving a great 
deal of service. I find, too, that they are 
well-informed on the investment situa- 
tion, and recognize that our real competi- 
tors are other types of investments ou- 
side of the insurance field. 

I have seen many cases where men 
have purchased Term insurance and yet 
kave substantial savings accounts yield- 
ing only 24%4% or 3%. In most cases 
an individual of this type would have 
bought a high premium contract had its 
advantages been pointed out to him. 

Our work for the year 1935 is con- 
tinuing along much the same lines as 
in 1934. More people are interested in 
tax and estate problems. 





business. 





LOYALTY 


CHARACTER 


Your success is ours. 


INDUSTRY 


To the man who is sure he has the above qualifications 
and has decided that life insurance as a career appeals 
to him, and really wants to “go places”, we have a place 
for you in this agency, with men who are happy because 
they are growing more successful day by day in this 


Let’s talk it over. 


ALBERT H. JONES 


Manager 


Successor to the late Warren E. Diefendorf 


165 Broadway, New York 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., OF N. 








We are equipped to 
handle surplus business from 
Brokers and Agents. 


We know that business 
enters, where service centers. 
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‘PARSON LUKE” of the Quail Country 


A Preacher on SUNDAYS: 
An AGENT During the Week 


Down in the wire-grass region of 
Georgia, where Caroline Miller dug up 
her lore for “Lamb in His Bosom” lives 
Joshua Byrd Luke, known far and wide 
as “The Parson.” His town—Nashville— 
is made up of a hollow square with red 
brick stores, in the center of which is 
a clock-spired rococo County Court 
House. Radiating from this commercial 
center are home-dotted streets, which 
very shortly become roads penetrating 
forests of long-leaf pines, each tree- 
trunk blazed with the scar of some tur- 
pentine operator. These roads lead to 
prosperous rural community-centers, 
called “settlements” (accent on the last 
syllable). 
“It is the best quail shooting country in 
the world. If you don’t believe it, drive 
down there some cold December morn- 
ing and shoot behind “Art” Luke’s fine 
—muscled, home-bred pointers. These 
wiry dogs of “Art’s” make the kennel- 
pampered canine of the adjacent million- 
aire resort-section about Thomasville, 
look like selling-platers when it comes 
to speed in locating coveys, and stamina 
in holding out all day. 


Life Insurance Is Like Religion 


“Art” is “The Parson’s” prize son, and 
more recently a business associate. He 


has been places, so when the depression 
brought him back to his native glebe, he 
introduced hail insurance, and other gen- 
eral insurance lines, which “The Parson” 
counts as confusion worst confounded. 

“Life insurance is like religion,” says 
“The Parson,” “You get something. 
These hail policies is gambling pure and 
simple, and I don’t gamble. This liabil- 
ity stuff may, and then again it may 
not, but life insurance is with you to the 
end, and in the meantime too.” 

They call him “The Parson” because 
he is part-time preacher. His denomin- 


ation—Primitive Baptist. There is a 
clause in their cataloe of faith about 
pedal ablutions, but their main credo 


is the prompt payment of just debts. By 
strange inconsistency, this denomina- 
ation as a whole has, or rather had, an 
antagonistic attitude toward life insur- 
ance. Each church organization, how- 
ever, is a law unto itself. Thus it was 
that “Parson” Luke started in to convert 
his own flock. 

“He that careth not for his own is 
worse than an infidel,” was his first text. 
Then several Sundays afterwards he held 
forth on a text from Second Corinth- 
ians: “But this I say, He which soweth 
sparingly shall reap also sparingly; and 


he which soweth bountifully, shall reap 
also bountifully.” 

They talked about bringing heresy 
charges against “The Parson.” He cited 
other Biblical passages, which in the end 
won not only his own congregation, but 
many of his fellow churches in South 
Georgia. 


Mayor, Justice, Agent 


For more than twenty-five years “The 
Parson” has been a representative of 
the Columbian National. By the way, 
he has been Mayor of his town, and 
as such presided over the municipal 
court. This gave him a new sobriquet— 
“Tudge Tobe.” 

For many years, month in and month 
out, his name was on the leaders list of 
his company in the number of life appli- 
cations secured. I doubt whether there 
has been a more consistent producer 
than “The Parson” up to the time of the 
lean and hungry years. When I wrote 
to him telling about the “Gold Book” 
wanting his picture, he answered. 

“IT am sending you today, under separ- 
ate cover, photograph of a Primitive 
3aptist preacher who talks to his con- 
gregation, explaining to them the beau- 
ties of Heaven, and not so much Hell 
on the Sabbath days; who has written 
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“Selling Life Insurance can be ‘strong-arm’ work 
guided by psychological hunches or an intelligent and 


scientific approach to a definite problem.” 


WE BEGIN 


A complete Service Department of trained men is main- 


tained by us. 


needs and assist you in your underwriting problems. 


Downtown 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


BY GETTING 








They will help you analyze your clients’ 





Agency 


Gerald A. Eubank, Manager 
40th floor 40 Wall St. 
New York 
Home Office: Newark, N. J. 











ALL THE FACTS 


B. LUKE 


“PARSON” J. 
life insurance for the Columbian Nation- 
al Life for the past twenty-five years. 
If anybody wants to get married, he 
marries them, and the next thing is the 
life insurance policy, and in case of 
death, pays the death claim, conducts the 
funeral, and in a few cases has succeeded 
in getting a new husband or wife for 
them. That’s as far as I have been able 
to go with them up to date.” 

Of course, “The Parson” is not a lit- 
eral part-timer, because Sunday pulpit 
work should not count in the program 
of those who would limit agency en- 
deavor to all-time men. The truth is, 
“The Parson” is a full-timer. He is a 
philosopher of the piney-woods; a wiz- 
ard of the wire-grass; a true Bishop of 
the brush-wood, who can say with St. 
Paul: “But though I be rude in speech, 
yet not in knowledge.” 
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An Epic In Recovery 


(Continued from Page 17) 


have profited from the conditions in the 
past five or six years and recognize that 
he is representing without question the 
greatest fiduciary institution—life insur- 
ance! 

Action of Detroit Association 


During the trying times of the bank 
holiday many important meetings were 
held in preparation for the very best 
of service for the policyholders of all 
companies. For instance, the Life Asso- 
ciation of General Agents & Managers 
of Detroit met and definitely decided to 
give the very finest and best financial 
assistance that was available with their 
individual companies. It is true that 
limitations were made by the insurance 
commissioners which was only a precau- 
tionary measure to eliminate any run 
by those who were so panic-stricken. 

One of the most difficult problems of 
all was to continue to hold up the morale 
of those who represented the institutions 
of life insurance. Life insurance through 
the entire depression has not suffered 
in any respect. If any company has 
met with difficulties, it has not been due 
to life insurance and its organization, 
but it has been due entirely to manage- 
ment. 

We have passed through a period 
which has given us a tremendous amount 
of experience and which at the same 
time has increased great confidence in 
the institution of life insurance. Every 
man, woman and child of our country 
should realize most definitely that life 
insurance has been an economic saviour. 


Detroit Will Profit By Experience 
of Crisis 


I firmly believe that Detroit is the out- 
standing city of the Nation in business 
recovery and will through its despairing 


hopeless and general uncertainty of the 
past profit in order to gain great stimu- 
lation for future activities toward real 
progress. Truly, we have been living 
in a condition of confusion and uncer- 
tainty and with it believe that every- 
thing was an experiment. We are con- 
tinuously hearing too much about our past 
problems and too little about our op- 
portunities for future progress. It is only 
human nature for us to find fault with 
things as they exist and continually 
worry about things as they were. Why 
should we not look forward with the 
optimistic feeling that we have passed 
through the worst and are now on the 
brink of a great opportunity in the fu- 
ture. 

With 1935 more than half gone we 
look around us and see in local and na- 
tional affairs many things that are dis- 
concerting. Many things that we would 
like to see change. We are burdened 
with doubt. The fact is that we are con- 
tinually thinking too much of 1933 and 
not enough about the balance of 1935 
and the year which should be prosperous 
for all in this great country of ours. 
This confidence is something that should 
be restored in this country and I firmly 
believe with the readjustment of budgets 
and changing of our personal budgets 
that we will meet conditions in a more 
optimistic way and have an opportunity 
for a greater future accomplishment. It 
is true that about two years and four 
months ago at this time we were at the 
climax of the greatest national economic 
disaster in our history. And in Detroit, 
the local disaster many times worse than 
that faced by other communities. I be- 
lieve it is most stimulating for everyone 
of us to look back on those dark and 
gloomy days and then to take inventory 
and realize the real accomplishments 
that we have made since that time. No 
matter in which direction you look from 





the date of March 1933, no one would 
have believed we could have made the 
progress that has been made. It is evi- 
dent on every side and acknowledged 
by every individual and community lead- 
er. 

In March 1933, Detroit owed more 
than $44,000,000 to banks, $3,000,000 to 
welfare grocery stores, and other ac- 
counts payable were $3,000,000 greater 
than ordinary. All employes were owed 
two month’s salaries amounting to $8,- 
000,000 and it was necessary for the city 
to issue $18,000,000 in script in order 
to carry on its civic government in July 
1933 when taxes were due. In addition, 
a large amount of interest on bonded 
debts was delinquent. There were ap- 
proximately $50,000,000 outstanding in 
delinquent taxes. 


Detroit Makes Great Come Back 


In just over two years time, all scrip 
had been retired. Welfare grocer bills 
had been paid as well as excess of 
accounts payable and the City is now 
taking a cash discount on current pur- 
chases. The $44,000,000 bank debt has 
been entirely eliminated. More than 
$300,000,000 of city bonds have been suc- 
cuessfully refunded. Interest payments 
on this debt have been reduced from ap- 
proximately $30,000,000 a year to $8,000,- 
000 for the year 1933 and 1934, and from 
that point it graduates to maximum of 
$19,000,000 at the end of the bond liqui- 
dation period in thirty years. There has 
been adopted a seven year plan which 
has been put in effect for the relief of 
deliquent taxes and out of approximately 
$50,000,000 of delinquent taxes $37,000,000 
has been brought back in either actual 
or possible payments. The budgets of 
$76,000,000 a year in the past has been 
reduced to approximately $55,000,000 in 
1934 the lowest budget in ten years and 
is actually balanced. 


Amount of Funds Impounded Was Half 


a Billion Dollars 


In March, 1933, permanent banking re- 


ceivers were appointed for our two lar 
national banks. Funds of business = 
terprises, industry and savings of the 
citizens of Detroit had been impounded 
to over the total amount of $511,000.09 
leaving but a total of $50,000,000 in opera. 
tion of which $31,000,00 was in Savings 
accounts, leaving a minimum of workin 
capital of $19,000,000 only. Business = 
definitely at a standstill. Stores ang 
shops were practically empty; theatres 
were not being patronized. No one be- 
lieved at this time nor had the Courage 
to prophesy that we would have a 70% 
bank pay-off by this time in 1935. We 
have in the city of Detroit today sound 
banking institutions with all the facilities 
and equipment to meet the community 
banking problems. The banking resources 
have continuously increased until today 
we have a surplus which is unbelievable 
The commercial deposits in the city of 
Detroit are greater today in the amount 
of 60% than they were in December, 1932 
It is most encouraging to note the thrift 
of people and the returning confidence 
through the fact that savings deposits 
have continuously increased from $60. 
000,000 in June, 1933, to approximately 
$175,000,000 in July, 1935, in spite of the 
fact that interest rates now paid are only 
11%4%. Three years ago real estate con- 
ditions in Detroit were most precarious 
—the income was depreciating continy- 
ously due to the fact that many tenants 
were doubling up because of unemploy- 
ment. We are told today that the per- 
centage of rentals are back to that of 
1929. It is very evident there is a great 
shortage of desirable residence property 
either for rent or sale. . 

Confidence in life insurance; conf- 
dence in our community and confidence 
in the character of those who are un- 
falteringly paving the way to bring about 
sufficient confidence to establish better 
business than we have ever had before 
in this great country of ours. Let's pull 
in our belts, throw back our shoulders, 
hold our chins high and be determined 
to go forth and pay the price! 
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Francis X. Shields, Tennis Star, 
Likes His Job as AGENT 


Francis X. Shields, national tennis star 
and member of the Davis Cup team in 
gveral seasons, has been a member of 
the A. V. Ott agency, Equitable Society, 
New York City, for the past three years. 
How he came to join the agency goes 
jack to the time when he was in Colum- 
bia Grammar School and won the tennis 
junior championship. He and Julius 
Seligson, a teammate, ranked No. 1 and 
No. 2 in New York State at that time. 
Mr. Seligson was first to join the Ott 
agency and later took Frank Shields in 
with him. - : 

Mr. Shields entered business in the 
credit department of the Midland Ma- 
rine Trust Co., his father-in-law being 
senior vice-president of that organiza- 
toin, In the bank he became interested 
in insurance and later joined the broker- 
age firm of Dunlaevy, Cleaves & Burn- 
ham, Inc., in New York. There he did 
a general insurance business but special- 
ied in writing life insurance. At the 
persuasion of Mr. Seligson he joined 
the Ott agency in 1932. 

Asked what he feels is most important 
in the selling of insurance today Mr. 
Shields replied: “I try to impress on my 
prospects that I am giving them a per- 
fectly honest presentation. Most peo- 
ple realize today that all the big com- 
panies are pretty much on the same 
basis. I work to gain the respect and 
confidence of the person I am inter- 
viewing.” 

Tennis Career 


During the past several months Mr. 
Shields has been living on the Pacific 
Coast, where he is still writing business. 
Many of the persons with whom he 
comes in contact are prospects for an- 
nuities. He devotes part of his time to 











Francis X. Shields in action 


seeing that his business stays on the 
books. 

When only fifteen years old Frank 
Shields held the U. S. A. Boys’ Singles 
and Doubles championship. In 1928 he 
ranked No. 10 in the country and two 
years later reached the finals of the 
National Singles Championship matches 
at Forest Hills. The next year he was 
on the Davis Cup team and reached the 
finals at Wimbledon, defeating H. W. 
Austin and Jean Borotra. In 1933 he 
ranked No. 1 in the United States and 
last year he went into the finals at Wim- 
bledon with F. J. Perry of Great Britain, 
in which the two stars carried the decid- 
ing set to the score of 15/13 in games. 


Advertising Backs Up Agent 


(Continued from Page 67) 


cal is the “We have a Cottage on the 
Lake,” reproduced here. A distinguished 
feature of these ads is their typography, 
a face being used that is almost unique. 

The Travelers fleet of companies have 
run this year a number of the most un- 
usual ads ever produced by an insurance 
organization. The famous ad about the 
insurance agent, “Harrison Hodge, the 
man whom some of your neighbors 
dodge” was one. Striking illustrations, 
novel use of color and the signature in 
small text type contribute to make them 
seem like part of the magazine’s reading 
matter. 

The Mutual Benefit Life has printed 
endorsements of life insurance and the 
company by a number of prominent fig- 
ures including the governor of New 
Jersey where the company has its home 
office. 


Telling Own Stories From Files 


The Equitable Society continues its 
messages that stress the Equitable Case 
Method, frequently using material from 
its files. One ad this year, describing how 
an Indiana athletic director provided an 
education for his daughters despite his 
Premature death, was founded on a case 
Written years ago by Frank L. Jones, 
then an agent, now vice-president. 

Another case story “Around the worid 
on an Equitable Policy” was the result 
of a letter written to an agent by a 
policyholder on a trip around the world 
via the Southern Hemisphere, the trip 
ting financed by life insurance savings. 
.Ynion Central Life continues its effec- 
tive series of dramatized photographs 
ealing mostly with dependent children 
and tying in with the “Roses and Drums” 
radio program. The John Hancock Mu- 
tual is using a series of small box ads, 
with no illustrations but a few well- 


chosen words on income or other insur- 
ance. 
A Touch of Humor 


The Provident Mutual Life has at- 
tracted much attention by the use of 
long strip ads in newspapers, especially 
Sunday supplements, with a slyly hum- 
orous touch in text and cartoon. The 
first of the series characterized . the 
Provident Mutual as a seventy-five year 
old man performing features of strength 
on his birthday, the ad appearing on the 
company’s anniversary. 


Guardian Sells “Peace of Mind” 


“Peace of Mind” is the theme of the 
advertising run by the Guardian Life, 
a newcomer to the national magazine 
field. One of the cleverest was a man 
standing looking at a huge billboard 
which contained the words, “‘For Sale: 
Peace of Mind.” The ads tie in with 
the prospect’s buying habits. For in- 
stance the headline, “A dollar isn’t much 
to spend for an evening’s entertainment” 
accompanied by an illustration of a 
couple handing in a dollar at a movie 
theatre box office. Underneath in the 
body of the ad is told what a dollar can 
do toward purchasing peace of mind. The 
ads have brought a large coupon re- 
sponse and one out of eight coupons 
usually result in a sale. 

The Lincoln National during the sum- 
mer has been testing ads in small maga- 
zines and will run the better ones in 
national publications in the fall. The com- 
pany published some color-printed ads 
last winter. ; 

The New York Life, which published 
a series of striking historical ads last 
year that aroused considerable comment, 
will run a new series during the coming 
season. ‘ 
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a fine agency service 


for New York brokers 
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NEw ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Contracts 


When you meet a prospect for Life 
Insurance, you seek prompt intelligent 
service on rates and other data that will 
help you sell. 


Prompt help awaits you here. Small 
folders quickly filled out by us will en- 
able you to explain the features of the 
contract you plan to show, including 
results based on your prospect’s age. 
Confidence building literature is also 


available. 


Try us on your next case. Telephone 
and we will deliver the illustration. Or 
drop in at 25 West 43. We have ideas 


that will help you find prospects. 


STUART D 
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New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Boston 
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LIFE INSURANCE 


and 


INFLATION 


(Continued from Page 21) 


cover. The people in the low income 
classes are usually not very far beyond 
the minimum subsistence line, and they 
are very anxious indeed that no member 
of the family should be subjected to the 
indignity of a pauper burial, and they, 
therefore, maintain life insurance gen- 
erally on all members of the family so 
that this misfortune shall not be suf- 
fered. The usual provision per indivi- 
dual is quite modest, and to have this 
modest provision radically cut down is 
something that those close to the situa- 
tion are not prepared to look on with 
equanimity. 


Small Farmers and Small Home Owners 


Next above the lowest income landless 
class would come the small farmers and 
small home owners, almost all of whom 
have mortgages on their real estate. 
Concurrently with the mortgage, nearly 
all of these individuals carry life insur- 
ance, usually for an amount at least sev- 
eral times that of the mortgage. The 
total amount of life insurance in the 
United States has been placed at ap- 
proximately ninety-eight billions of dol- 
lars, and the total mortgages at about a 
third of that sum. It is true that the 
life insurance is not money immediately 
payable, but whatever reduction is made 
in the mortgage burden will inevitably 
be accompanied by a proportionate re- 
duction in the buying power of life in- 
surance benefits, and to a very great 
number of individuals the offsetting loss 
in the diminished value of life insur- 
ance under inflation would almost, if 
not altogether, eat up any advantage by 
reduction of the mortgage burden. The 
reason for the attitude of life insurance 
officials now begins to emerge in the 
realization that they have that very few 
individuals can at the best have more 
than a microscopic advantage in the so- 
called reduction of indebtedness by infla- 
tion, while a vast army numbering at 
least more than half of the total popu- 
lation will, as indicated above, be certain 
losers. It is impossible, therefore, to 
see in inflation any net gain to the com- 
munity, while it must inevitably add fur- 
ther burdens to those who are most in 
need of assistance. 

The advisability of continued invest- 
ment in life insurance has sometimes 
been questioned. As a matter of fact, 
today it represents probably the safest 
place in which the man of moderate or 
small income can place his available dol- 
lars. The suggestion that as a hedge 
against inflation the purchase of real 
estate or of common stocks is desirable, 
is of very little use except to men of 
substantial means. The landless lowest 
income class cannot undertake the com- 
mitments necessary to acquire real es- 
tate, and those who have a modest home, 
with a mortgage thereon, are rarely in 
a position to enter into speculative buy- 
ing of real estate as a hedge against loss 
due to inflation. 

Nor do stocks offer a practicable field 
for investment by this class. Many in- 
dustrial and commercial stock companies 
may be disastrously affected by inflation 
on account of the tremendous disturb- 
ance to business, and it would be a mat- 
ter of high technical skill with, perhaps, 
more than just a flavor of luck, to se- 
lect stocks of only the companies who 
would successfully weather the storm 
Furthermore, the stock market already 
on the sounder and safer issues stands 
at prices that represent a substantial in- 
surance premium against inflation. If 
one compares the rate of earnings of the 
well secured common stocks represented 
by the comparison of dividends with 
stock prices, the truth of the foregoing 
statement will be obvious. At the first 


definite threat of inflation stocks would 
rise still further, and in buying stocks 
for the most part the purchasers, for 
permanent investment at least, would 
already be paying a large part of the 
price of anticipated inflation. This sug- 
gestion, combined with the danger indi- 
cated above, that the man of small means 
may find himself buying a stock that will 
suffer from inflation, to all intents and 
purposes closes out for the man of other 
than substantial means the stock market 
as an avenue of escape from the evils of 
inflation. 


Those With Modest Incomes 


To the men of moderate incomes and 
to those with the small incomes life in- 
surance still represents, on the whole, 
the wisest refuge for such funds as can 
be set aside. Also the need for pro- 
tection against the uncertainty of life 
remains undiminished. It must be borne 
in mind that premiums paid to a life 
insurance company are immediately, in 
effect, credited with the interest earnings 
that the company is making, and in so 
far as the investment element enters in- 
to life insurance contracts, there is no 
safer investment which, at the same 
time, does secure a reasonable interest 
return. Even in the face of inflation, 
therefore, life insurance remains the best 
available standby for the savings of 
those of moderate and small means, and 
will inevitably also receive much atten- 
tion from those of large means who, 
while using other methods to offset the 
effects of inflation, will not overlook the 
greater certainty of the availability when 
required of dollars in life insurance 
transactions as compared with the uncer- 
taintv of the maintenance of principle 
in other investments. 

So far as the business of life insur- 
ance companies is concerned, the coming 
of inflation would mean, of course, that 
their payment to policyholders would 
still be in dollars as would their income 
in premiums from policyholders, and 
their interest earnings from investments. 
As the new basis of dollar value was es- 
tablished, larger insurances would be ef- 
fected. The average policy would in 
process of time reflect the full deprecia- 
tion of the dollar, though for a while 
the disturbance to business would pre- 
vent the full equivalent being secured by 
those whose incomes were for the time 
being increased much less than the in- 
crease in prices. There might, however, 
be some temporary increase in running 
expenses during the transition period, as 
the premiums on old policies would not 
be increased. 


Strong Position of Life Insurance 
Companies 


As it happens, the life insurance com- 
panies were never in a better position 
to meet a temporary increase of this kind. 
At the present time almost 10% of the 
assets of the life insurance companies 
are in real estate, and a doubling of 
prices, would, of course, double the val- 
ues of this item, thus providing a fund 
far more than sufficient to make good 
the increase in expenses that would have 
to be met until such time as insurances 
were placed on the new basis. Life in- 
surance companies, therefore, so far as 
the effect on their business is concerned, 
could look forward with reasonable 
equanimity to a moderate inflation, but 
the disastrous effect on those of their 
policyholders less able to suffer further 
financial reverses is responsible for the 
very strong feeling that every possible 
means should be taken to avoid inflation, 
and that the necessary balancing of the 
governmental budget should be achieved 
as early as possible. 
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DoOREMUS-HAVILAND AGENCY 
THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
50 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK 


17th Floor 





WE HAVE EVERY FACILITY 
FOR CONDITIONING MEN 
TO EARN MONEY IN THE 
LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS. 
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Founded an Agency Which Paid 
for a BILLION of Life Insurance 


A landmark in the life insurance busi- 
ness this year was when the Edward A. 
Woods Agency of Pittsburgh passed the 
jillion dollar mark in paid for business. 
This, the country’s leading life insurance 
veneral agency, was started in 1880 when 
the late President Henry B. Hyde of the 
Equitable Society appointed Dr. George 
Woods to an agency of the Society in 
Pittsburgh. At that time Dr. Woods was 
67 years old, had served twenty years as 
chancellor of the Western L niversity of 
Pennsylvania, (now the University of 
Pittsburgh), and his early educational 
work had been in Maine. He abandoned 
the teaching profession to enter business 
so that he might educate his younger 
sons. 

E. A. Woods Joined Agency When 

A Boy of 15 


Dr. Woods had a fifteen year old son 
who was spending a vacation on a farm 
and he wrote him saying he wanted his 
help in the new enterprise. That son was 
Edward A. Woods who was to become 
the country’s outstanding general agent. 

The agency was opened on November 
1, 1880. Dr. Woods, with seven counties 
as his territory, traveled through them 
eloquently preaching the gospel of life 
insurance protection, not only for the 
insured and his family but also as a safe 
investment. After serving as_ clerk, 
cashier, janitor and office boy combined, 
Edward A. Woods started soliciting in 
small towns in the territory, often walk- 
ing from town to town. By the time he 
was 21 years old he had attracted so 
much attention he was offered the gen- 
eral agency of another company. He 
preferred to stay with the Equitable, 
however. 

In 1890 Dr. Woods retired from active 
management of the agency but continued 
to write large policies. Edward A. Woods 
was made general agent when he was 25 
years old. Lawrence C. Woods, his 
brother, placed millions of dollars of 
business life insurance on the agency’s 
books. In December, 1895, William M. 
Duff, when 17 years old, joined the 
agency as assistant to Lawrence C. 
Woods. Mr. Duff is now president of 
the corporation. The second stenog- 
rapher employed by the Woods agency 





DR. GEORGE WOODS 


was Miss Bertha Strauss who later be- 
came agency secretary and who has 
written a very large amount of insurance. 


Has More Than 500 Agents 


By 1930 the Edward A. Woods Agency 
had 150,000 policies in force for more 
than $325,000,000. The agency was then 
half a century old. Its objective tor 
1930, $100,000,000 of new business, was 
passed. The agency has more than 50) 
agents. 

Edward A. Woods also became the 
leader of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, its most constructive 


figure, designer of programs for its con- 


ventions for years. He was the htrst 


president of the National College of Lite 


Underwriters and there are more C.L.U. 


degree holders in the Woods agency 
than in any other general agency; in 
fact, more than some companies have. 
The agency has always been an impor- 
tant factor in the world of life insurance 
education. Edward A. Woods died in 


December, 1927. 


Office Commission Pool In 
). H. RUSSELL AGENCY 


An office business commission pool 
which has been in successful operation 
in the Pacific Mutual’s home office agen- 
cy, Los Angeles, John Henry Russell, 
manager, has attracted considerable at- 
tention in the life insurance business. 
The pool operates as follows: 

All inquiries regarding insurance are 
turned over to the executive members 
of the agency and all commissions on 
business written in this way are set 
aside in a special commission account 
which is distributed in the following 
manner: 


Each agent who writes $1,500 or more 


in premiums is entitled to share in the 
commission account according to this 
schedule: 

From $1,500 to $2,499 will entitled agent 
to three shares; from $2,500 to $3,499 to 
four shares; from $3,500 to $4,499 to five 
shares; from $4,500 to $5,999 to six 
shares; from $6,000 and up, seven shares. 


At End of the Year Account Divided 
and Distributed 


At the end of the year the number 


of shares outstanding are determined and 
the commission account divided and dis- 


tributed to the agents according to their 


proportionate number of shares. 


Manager Russell says’ the plan has 


worked out very satisfactorily. 











GRAHAM AGENCY 











From July 26 issue of The Eastern Underwriter 


J. P. Graham Agency, Aetna 
Life, Springfield, Has Gains 


Some remarkable gains have been shown 
by the agency of the Aetna Life at Spring: 
field, Mass., headed by James P. Graham, Jr., 
as general agent. Figures of the agency's 
production during the first six months of 
each of the past three years give the fol- 
lowing exhibit: 


First 6 Mos. 1933 showed gain of 2% 


First 6 Mos. 1934 showed gain of 16% 
First 6 Mos. 1935 showed gain of 48% 


The showing is all the more notable be- 
cause the period covered was an extremely 
difficult one in which to achieve increased 
production. Mr. Graham, who formerly 
was a general agent in New York, took 
charge of the Springfield agency of the 
Aetna Life January 1, 1933. He had to re- 





cruit most of his men, the majority being 
new to life insurance. Comparing the first 
six months’ production this year with that 
of the first six months of 1932, before Mr. 
Graham took charge, the agency shows an 
increase in paid business of 76%. 


JAMES P. GRAHAM, JR. 


General Agent 
7Etna Life Insurance Company 
1200 Main Street Springfield, Massachusetts 


PHONE 4-1112 
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Gage E. Tarbell—In New “Pep” Role 


(Continued from Page 33) 


agent there at the time. True sent a 
special agent to Greene, N. Y., with the 
result that Tarbell became an agent. The 
special was with him half a day which 
was the only training he received as a 
life insurance man. But in that half day’s 
talk there was one bit of advice given 
which turned out to be very important. 
The special told Tarbell that the first 
thing he should do was to buy a $1,000 
policy on his own life. He couldn’t pay 
the full year’s premium, but managed to 
raise $10.35, semi-annual premium. When 
the policy arrived Tarbell didn’t put it 
in a drawer and forget it. He took it to 
his room in the hotel and mastered its 
contents. He began to walk up and down 
the floor thinking of his future in life 
insurance when he chanced to look into 
a small shaving mirror above a pitcher 
and bowl. The thought came to him that 
he never looked or felt better in his life 
and, analyzing that thought, there fiashed 
through his mind, “I am a capitalist. My 
estate is now worth $1,000.” 

That led to another thought that re- 
sulted in his selling a countless amount 
of insurance. 

“T will go out and make as many young 
men capitalists as I can find and con- 
vince. They also can become capitalists 
through an initial expenditure of $10.35.” 

He made his expenses necessary to be- 
ing admitted to the bar by selling life 
insurance, taking the examination in 
Ithaca. The class contained sixty-four 
members, and Tarbell was elected its 
president. He began to try cases before 
justices of the peace; then practiced law 
for a time in Marathon, N. Y., and there 
he not only sold life insurance on the 
side, but fire insurance and real estate, 
too. Working seventeen or eighteen 
hours a day became customary, but all of 
that experience—law, real estate, general 
insurance, came in handy later. He be- 
gan to be known as a most exceptional, 
capable, well-posted young man. Older 
men showed confidence in him; wanted 
him to handle their insurance affairs; 
and soon he gave up the law and real 
estate in order to devote all of his time 
to life insurance. 


Leaves Small Town for Wider Field 


It was only natural that he should be- 
gin to look for operation in a larger field 
where his talents could be brought into 
wider play. He had lived in several very 
small towns; the call of the city grew 
more insistent. The trip to the Centennial 
had opened up many vistas, and he was 
just as ambitious as he was industrious 
and intelligent. 

It was not ethical in those days for 
lawyers to chase clients. The lawyer was 
expected to wait until asked by someone 
to represent him. The situation in life 
insurance was different. In that field the 
agent seeks the client, and Tarbell felt 
the urge to do as much seeking as possi- 
ble. Prospects in a village of 1,000 in- 
habitants were soon exhausted. He man- 
aged to obtain a sub-general agency in 
singhamton under the Syracuse general 
agency’s jurisdiction. Later he went to 
Milwaukee where he amazed the fratern- 
ity by the amount of insurance he wrote, 
and Mr. Hyde then transferred him to 
Chicago. 

In Illinois there were two general 
agents, both in Chicago. General Agent 
Craine had the territory outside of Cook 
County and seven states of the North- 
west. Curran had Cook County (Chica- 
go). Tarbell told Hyde that if he went 
to Chicago the two general agencies 
would have to be combined. 

Hyde agreed, and the firm of Craine, 
Curran & Co. was formed, with Mr. Tar- 
bell the “& Co.” Each partner had a 
third interest. The other partners would 
not permit Tarbell’s name to go into the 
title until he had made good. During his 


first year in Chicago he paid for $2,980,- 
000 of business. At the end of the first 
year he was given half interest in the 
agency; at the end of the second year 
he was given the entire agency. He re- 
mained in Chicago four and a half years, 
during which time the agency was the 
largest in the United States. There were 
only seven or eight life companies in the 
country which paid for more business 
country wide. 


Becomes Vice-President of Company 


In August, 1893, Mr. Tarbell was 
brought to New York as vice-president 
of the Equitable; put in charge of all 
agencies. He was given one day’s notice 
that he was to be taken to New York to 
his new post, and made the journey on 
a special car with Mr. Hyde and Chaun- 
cey M. Depew, the railroad man who was 
\merica’s favorite after-dinner speaker 
and who later became United States 
Senator. Depew was a director of the 
Equitable. 


As vice-president of the Equitable in 
charge of production Mr. Tarbell built 
up a reputation which will last as long as 
the institution of life insurance does. His 
judgment of men, his knowledge of 
handling them, his extraordinary enthu- 
siasms, his almost fanatical belief in life 
insurance developed for the Equitable a 
great body of general agents. 


Unearthing Talent 


Space is not available to describe the 
activities of Mr. Tarbell in that post but 
one angle of what he did in the cause of 
life insurance education easily ranks high 
in importance. As was the case with all 
production executives nothing more in- 
terested him than the problem of putting 
new blood in the business, but the prob- 
lem was, as it still is, where to get young 
fellows of the right caliber. He decided 
to tap for material the tops of the gradu- 
ating classes of the colleges and universi- 
ties. So he wrote letters to presidents of 
all the colleges and universities inform- 


— 


ing them that if they would send th 
Equitable from one to half a dozen of 
the June graduates, preferably those wh, 
had wholly or partly worked their me 
through college, and only those the 
could unconditionally recommend the 
Equitable would pay their expenses fo, 
the month of July; that Mr. Tarbell 
would devote his whole time to them ang 
furnish them all with positions at the 
end of the month. The letter met gen. 
eral approval. In the first class there 
were 125 graduates from thirty-seven 
colleges and universities as far East as 
Yale, as far west as Leland Stanford 
These classes were run for three years 
By that time the New York Central 
Pennsylvania, Westinghouse, Generaj 
Electric and dozens of other cOrporations 
had learned of the success of this selec. 
tion of men, and had begun to comb 
graduating classes for material, and other 
classes, too. 

It is interesting to note that Albert 
G. Borden, now vice-president of the 
company, and in charge of its educational 
classes, was Mr. Tarbell’s office boy 
when Tarbell sent out those first letters 
to the presidents of the colleges and 
universities. 


Became Big Figure in Real Estate 


In 1907, after serving fifteen years as 
vice-president, Mr. Tarbell resigned and 
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hough he continued as a director it 
; thought that his life insurance days 
were over. He went back to his dairy 
farm up-State. But he was too energetic, 
inventive, resourceful, restless to spend 
the rest of his days on the farm, 
and soon he was also in real estate, and 
in a big way. He became head of the 
Garden City Estates on Long Island ; 
made that town one of America’s most 
attractive suburbs. Then he decided to 
make come true a dream he had for a 
country club that should be more mag- 
nifcent than any in the world. It re- 
suited in the building of the Westches- 
ter-Biltmore, mow the Westchester 
Country Club, in Rye, N. Y. This is a 
skyscraper, with many handsome homes 
surrounding the greens. Tarbell handled 
the financing, the conferences with the 
architects and builders, all of the major 
details 

Advantages of Present Day Agents 


alt 


wa 


Asked how he compared the position 
of the life insurance agent today with 
the agent of the days when he started 
in business, Mr. Tarbell saw the modern 
agent having many advantages although 
fundamental reasons for buying insur- 
ance remain about the same as do the 
prospecting necessity of finding contact 
with plenty of people with earning 
power. 

“When I first started selling life insur- 
ance,” he said, “the companies did not 
have the outstanding reputations they 
have now. In fact, many persons ques- 
tioned their stability. Methods of some 
companies had met such disapproval that 
frequently opposition to life insurance 
itself was found largely in places where 
people had enough money to buy protec- 
tion. Even when a man got insurance he 
encountered a practice in the business of 
some companies of having him followed 
by inspectors who, if he later became 
impaired, did what they could to have 
the policies taken up. Failures of com- 
panies were not uncommon. 

“Now look at the position of the life 
insurance agent today. No well-informed 
person will claim that there is any other 
institution in the United States with 
finer reputation and with higher stand- 
ards than life insurance. Nothing has 
come through the depression so well. A 
remarkable record in view of the billions 
of policyholders reserves held for carry- 
ing out obligations, and it is inspiring to 
think the way those obligations are being 
met. The tremendous demands through 
loans, surrenders and other immediate 
fund requirements met without sacrific- 
ing any assets—acute situations handled 
through income. It is the most cheerful 
achievement of the depression.” 


Reads Few Books 


_ During the long career of Mr. Tarbell 
in life insurance he has seen the com- 
panies ride safely through many troubled 
waters. He particularly recalls the year 
193 when he handled the money-tight 
situation when he was in Chicago by 
using New York exchange. 

Mr. Tarbell says that one of the most 
outstanding developments in making the 
path of the agent easier has been the 
attention given to the educational side. 
It is only necessary to see samples of the 
old life insurance literature and compare 
it with the modern literature, including 
_ attractive advertising of the present 
ay. 

I asked Mr. Tarbell something about 
his reading habits, and was surprised to 
find that he reads very few books—rare- 
ly a novel. “I have always been inter- 
ested in facts and practice rather than 
in theories,” he said, “and the newspapers 
and business magazines have taken up 
most of my reading time. Of course, I 
am iond of biography and autobiography. 
but if they are dull, too reflective of 
¢gomania or what is written is not seri- 
ous and intelligent, I do not waste time 
by plowing through. As a matter of fact, 
the books which have meant most to me 
are those I read in school when a youth 
~Ppolitical economy, moral and mental 
Philosophy and geometry.” 


Enthusiastic About Conventions 
Among the insurance men of America 


the writer knows of none more enthusi- 
astic about conventions. 

“They are popular with field men and 
always will be,” he said. “They furnish 
the opportunity of meeting the best 
minds in the production field. It is only 
human nature to have a desire to meet 
leaders, to rub shoulders with them, to 
take a close look at their personalities, 
to hear them talk in the lobby and on 
the hotel veranda as well as on the plat- 
form. Reading so often of other suc- 
cessful men in company publications and 
the insurance press the agent finds it 
pleasant to meet them face to face. Also, 
when many field men gather together 
the agents have a clearer impression of 
the strength of the company. They leave 
for home proud of their company, of its 
representatives, of the business to which 
they are devoting their working hours.” 

On Long Speaking Trip 

When the writer interviewed Mr. Tar- 
bell he was on the eve of a long trip 
through the West where he is addressing 
large numbers of Equitable Society 
agents. He said he looked forward to 
the trip with great pleasure. 

“It keeps me young,” he said. “I know 
of no greater gratification than to give 
younger men the benefits of my experi- 
ence and my greatest pleasure is in being 
told by agents I have addressed that 
they received some stimulation or en- 
couragement from something I have 
said.” 


AGNES REPPLIER’S Qualities Can 
Be In ANYBODY’S REACH 


In a citation of doctor of letters given 
tc Agnes Repplier, famous American es- 
sayist, Dean Eisenhart of Princeton gave 
an estimate of her which life insurance 
men might read for contemplation and 
to their advantage inasmuch as the qual- 
ities she possesses are not out of reach 
of the average person: 

“Her good taste and innate sense of 
the amenities of life and letters, her rich 
store of reading, her anchorage in an- 
cient loyalties of faith make her not 
indifferent to counter and 
points of friction in the world of today. 
And she has been able to forget ‘the 
vexations and humilities’ of the present 
in a serener study of a mighty past.” 

A Philadelphia woman Miss Repplier 
is author of many books. She received 
her doctor of letters degree at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1902, and the 
Laetare medal from University of Notre 
Dame in 1911. Among other works she 
compiled “A Book of Famous Verse.” 
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SON of GERMAN GENERAL 
Makes Good As Detroit Agent 


One of the successful agents in Detroit, a man who has been a consistent pro- 
ducer since entering the business with the Sun Life in Detroit in 1929, is Frank 


Haehling of Ernest W. Owen’s agency. 


Born in Germany, a graduate of University of Koeningsberg, his father was a 


general in the German army during the World War. 
the United States when the war broke out. 


In 1914 Frank was visiting 
Unable to return he decided to spend 


the rest of his life in the United States, began to study English, and soon was 


able to speak it fluently. 


On a visit to Niagara Falls with a party of tourists in 1919 he was the victim 
of an unfortunate accident. While in the Cave of the Winds he was crushed by 
falling rock; had to remain for some time in a hospital. Upon recovery he found 
employment with a Ford agency where he remained for twelve years in various 


positions. 


He joined the Sun Life agency. 


Ernest W. Owen said to The Gold 


c ” 
Book: “He represents the type of salesman who appeals to the average man. 
Asked to tell his life insurance experiences and viewpoint, Mr. Haehling wrote the 


following article. 


WHY I AM GLAD I AM A LIFE AGENT 
By Frank Haehling, 


Sun Life Assurance Co., Detroit Branch 


At 43, faced with the desperate neces- 
sity of getting out and earning a living— 
decidedly not a very pleasant prospect 
for a man at such an age—I turned my 
attention to life insurance. My decision 
came about through a casual friend, who 
introduced me to Ernest W. Owen, De- 
troit manager of the Sun Life. 


sult of that interview, I was convinced 


As a re- 


that life insurance offered a real oppor- 
tunity, and resolved to make a determ- 


ined effort to become successful at it. 
It offered that which the ambitious me 


soucht—a chance at success for myself, 
with commensurate results, all depend- 
ing upon my individual effort; a chance 
to see what I could really do for myself; 
something which I could never hope for 
in the ordinary office. In addition, it 
offered steady employment for a man 
past 40. And so, at a time when I was 
flat broke, (the result of a foolish move 
in the stock market), with my job of 
twelve years blown up overnight, pressed 
with debts and obligations, and at the 
beginning of a period of business and 
financial upheaval never equalled in 
American history, I turned about face 
and started all over again, on a new 


FRANK E. HAEHLING 


career. And, in the act of turning about 
face, I gave myself a merciless analysis 
and some good advice, among which was 
the dogged determination to set out and 
show what I could do. 


Joined Agency in 1929 


So, in May 1929, I joined the Detroit 
branch of the Sun Life of Canada, under 
Mr. Owen, and after a necessary amount 
of study (to which store I have been 
adding ever since) I started out. 

It was not easy. I had had no previous 
experience in insurance work; no experi- 
ence whatever in selling. But I had con- 
fidence in myself. However, in spite of 
the instigation of a workday from 7 
o'clock in the morning until 10 o’clock at 
night results from canvassing among 
friends (a natural first attack) were not 
satisfactory. 





———— 

What to do next? I’d try the coi 
canvass. 

Here, there and everywhere I could } 
found. At the factories, there, too a 
shift changes; in parking lots; on picnic 
grounds. In the evenings, down along 
the streets, where people were Pen. 
to be found, mostly tinkering with their 
cars along the curb. One afternoon | 
found myself stopping because of a car 
directly ahead of me which had suddenly 
turned into a driveway and stopped, Two 
young fellows got out. I approached 
them and started to talk. After half an 
hour, I left with' two applications for 
$1,500 each—30-year endowments. Both 
policies are still in force. 


Bought A Car 


In August, 1929, still unshaken and 
determined, and by then more than ever 
convinced that life insurance selling was 
my forte, I was able to buy and pay for 
a new car, and in September of the same 
year, took two weeks vacation. The an- 
swer: Honest endeavor; every day a rea! 
work-day; every opportunity that came 
my way taken advantage of. 

And so I continued with my formula— 
work, ignoring the generally well-worn 
word “depression,”— that innocent ex- 
cuse for so many guilty human failings. 
It was no part of my vocabulary. Con- 
scientious work from 1929 to the present- 
day resulted in my making the com- 
pany’s big club four times, and I intend 
to make it every year. 

How do I get my business? From what 
source? I have found the endless chain 
system the most productive. It is my 
honest endeavor to gain the confidence 
of my policyholders; to make them feel 
they can really depend upon me. I make 
it a point to go over each item in the 
policy when it is delivered, so that it is 
clearly understood, and keep in constant 
touch with each one of them. Little 
things like remembering birthdays and 
Xmas and New Year, I find go a long 
way in creating good will, and keeping 
my name and association before them, 
and for the pleasure it gives me, the 
dividends are more than generous. 








Your business will be given careful, prompt and 
EXPERT attention, and we invite your 


consideration. 
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HERRON FAMILY AGENCY 


(Continued from Page 31) 


moving his family to Stillwater. In the 
grst year he paid for $55,000 of insur- 
ance, Which was not at all satisfactory to 
him. He seemed to have difficulty in 
applying the same business principles to 
the life insurance field man’s work as 
he had been used to applying in his 
wholesale business. As he expressed it, 
he never seemed to know when he had 
done a day’s work or what really was a 
day’s work. ; 

A change in methods seemed impera- 
tive; so in January, 1934, he made them 
as outlined above. Mrs. Herron entered 
into the spirit of the new activities and 
so did the children. Mr. Abbott’s ten 
fundamentals were read and re-read, and 
one adaptation led to another. The 
weekly meetings were an immediate suc- 
cess. Mrs. Herron turned out to be an 
ideal chairman. Each meeting has a defi- 
nite program with everybody on the qui 
yive. Time schedules used by Leonard 
G. Herron, Jr., and Joe Herron accom- 
pany this article. - It will be seen that no 
time is wasted by them. 


Makes Every Interview Count 


Now, how has the Herron family plan 
worked out? In 1934 Mr. Herron paid 
for $213,850. He worked 2,389 hours; 
made 665 calls; had 395 interviews. His 
calls are worth $4.15 each. His inter- 
views are worth $7.01 each. The value 
of his time per hour was $1.16. The 
number of applications was 71. His in- 
come per $1,000 delivered business was 
$1381. He wrote one term policy, no 
annuities, the balance of cases being Or- 
dinary or better. The largest case he 
had was $10,000. He failed to deliver 
seven policies. 

In 1935 his paid business for the first 
six months is $183,818 or a gain of $51,- 
014 over the same period in 1934. He 
worked 1,482 hours as compared to 1,189. 
He made 544 calls as compared to 332 
calls last year. He made 219 interviews 
as compared to 192 interviews last year. 
His average income per $1,000 paid busi- 
ness is $17.11 this year as compared to 
$1381 last year. His value of time per 
hour is $1.68 this year as compared to 
$1.16 last year. The value of his calls 
$4.65 this year as compared to $4.15 last 
year. The value of his interviews is 
$11.13 as compared to $7.01. 


Belongs to Weekly Production Club 


Mr. Herron is a member of the Green 
& Combs consecutive weekly production 
club and since the first of the year he 
has produced every week from one to 
five applications and only four weeks’ 
production has been on an applied basis. 
He is getting the money with the appli- 
cation. 

The Herron family is worth watching. 
It does not take much imagination to 
prophesy that some years from now the 
boys will be outstanding insurance men. 





Two Herron Agency 
Time Schedules 
Leonard G. Herron, Jr. 


Monday, Wednesday and Friday from 
8.00 a. m. to 12.00 a. m. 

Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday from 
1.00 p. m. to 5.00 p. m. 

Twenty-four hours per week. 


Duties 
1. Attend weekly discussions Sunday 8 
to 9 p. m. 
2. Build Prospect Files. 


3. Direct mail campaign. Prepare list 
of names Saturday. 
4. Preparation for calls: 
Prospect list each Saturday. 
List of old policyholders to service 
each Saturday. 
Each evening—List prospects to be 
seen next day. 
New policies to be delivered. 
Lapsed policies to be reinstated. 
Prospects on which information is 
desired. 
Those for which some act of 
kindness can be done. 


5. Preparation for interviews. 
Each evening prepare proposals and 
programs. 

6. Typing—Such as Joe does not have 


time to do. 


7. Prospects—Furnish at least twenty 
each month. 


Joe Herron 


Monday, Wednesday and Friday from 

1.00 p. m. to 5.00 p. m. 

Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday from 

8.00 a. m. to 12.00 a. m. 

Twenty-four hours per week. 
Duties 

1. Attend weekly discussions Sunday 8 
to 9 p. m. 

2. Typing letters and all general typing. 

3. Estate-o-graph mailing list — Attend 
to mailing, monthly. 

. Ashlar—Prepare mailing list. 

5. Birthday greetings—Check birthday 
book monthly. Weekly list of birth- 
days each Saturday. 

6. Change of age—Weekly list each Sat- 
urday. Mail “Never Again” circular 
and letter regularly. ' 

7. Custodian of publications, special 
files, advertising matter, office equip- 
ment and supplies. 

8. Prospects. Furnish at least 10 each 
month. 

9. Form letters. 


Wanted Short Term Endowment 


What should an agent say to a pros- 
pect who needs insurance primarily for 
tamily protection, but is interested only 
ina short term Endowment ? 

The Metropolitan Life’s agency publi- 
cation recently discussed such a case and 
gave the agent’s successful answer. The 
Prospect’s name was Carter. He is 30 
years old, head of a family, and owned 
a $5,000 Endowment at Age 835. 

In the course of the interview the 
agent suggested a program in which ad- 
ditional insurance (on the Whole Life 
Paid-up at Age 85 plan) would be com- 
bined with the existing insurance to pro- 
vide a substantial first payment and a 
monthly income for ten years. 

The prospect objected to the type of 
Policy proposed, saying: “When I buy 
more insurance I want the kind which 
will pay me money later—the 20 Year 
Endowment plan.” 


Since it seemed inadvisable for a fam- 
ily head in Carter’s situation to purchase 
Short Term Endowment because he 
would get less protection per premium 
dollar and thus reduce the protection for 
his dependents the agent made this state- 
ment to him which sold the appropriate 
insurance: 

“Mr. Carter, you are sensible in want- 
ing to make provision for your own fu- 
ture. And the 20-Year Endowment Plan 
is an excellent means of doing it. But 
how about the next 20 years? Would 
your wife be in a position to give her 
full time to the children if. you should 
be taken away from your family ? 

“The plan I suggest will pay you 


money later. At the same time it will 


provide a more substantial income for 


the family. How much would be needed 
as an income, if they were dependent on 


their own resources, Mr. Carter?” 
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Fortune like health must be regulated 
Enjoy it when it is good; have patieng 
when it is bad, and never take extreme 
remedies except in great need. 


A Seventeenth Century 
Philosopher Whose Sayings 


STILL RING TRUE 


Duc de Rochefoucauld, one of the greatest of all students of human nature, 
lived in the seventeenth century. Maxims which he wrote made a sensation when they 
appeared in print in 1665, ana his common sense is the wisdom of today as well. 
They illustrated his outlook on life and final view of human nature. IWhile many of 
them are extremely cynical, they were reflective of one of the most brilliant societies 
of modern times—a period of history in which lived such outstanding French person- 
alities as Conde, Mazarin, Richelieu, Madame de Chevreuse and Ninon de l’Encios. 

Probably never was de Rochefoucauld wiser than when he made epigrams on 
the art of conversation. Those sayings especially should be brought to the attention 
of life insurance agents as the traps of conversation cause many a sale of insurance 
to be lost. 





Example 


To praise good actions with sincerity 
is in a way to take part in them. Noth. 
ing is so infectious as example, and we 
never do any great good or any great jl] 
which does not produce the like. 





We imitate good actions from emul. 
tion, and bad ones from the wickedness 
of our nature which shame held prisoner 
and which example sets at liberty. 





Self Analysis 
When we are unable to find tranquility 
within ourselves it is useless to seek jt 
elsewhere. 





There are no people more often in the 
wrong than those who cannot bear be- 









































Conversation Ability ing so. 
True eloquence consists of saying all He is a clever man who knows how to om . a cee as ie 
that should be said, and that only. conceal his ability. DUC DE LA ROCHEFOUCAULD We often boast that we are not tired 
‘ : of ourselves. We are such braggart 
: , Nature has > he depths of . ame sped 
a a ee a The desire of appenting clever often Nature has hidden in the depths o that we do not wish to admit that we 
- , wediite uae % : our minds talent and ability of which ¢144 ourselves poor company 
versation than wit. Pp S our becoming so. we do not know. : 
Silence is the wisest resolve for one Sovereign ability consists in knowing There is no kind of praise that has 
who mistrusts himself well the value of things. Fortune not been bestowed on prudence. 
. Fortune and humor govern the world. 
, a We may be more subtle than another Fortune corrects in us a great many 
It is never more difficult to speak well put not die so than all others. faults that reason knows not how to. Folly 
than when we are ashamed of keeping We forget our faults easily when they 
silent. The height of ability in the less able Good or bad fortune usually comes to are known to ourselves alone. 


those who have more of the one than 








consists in knowing how to submit to 











The extreme pleasure we take in the good leadership of others. the othes. Old fools are more foolish than youn 
speaking of ourselves should make us pe. 8 
apprehensive that it gives hardly any to We have more ability than will power, The happiness and unhappiness of men : 
those who listen to us. and it is often an excuse to ourselves depend as much on their turn of minds 


We find means to cure folly but none 


that we i i i i - s 5 
t we imagine that things are impos as on fortune oo sentens & treated ated 


Whatever distrust we may have of the sible. Sometimes no less ability is re- 











sincerity of those who converse with us, quired to know how to profit from good To be a great man it is necessary to 
we always imagine that they speak more advice than give good advice to our- know how to profit by the whole of our Neither the sun nor death can be 
truthfully to us than to others. selves. good fortune. looked at steadily. 
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BE WISE... Mr. Insurance Broker 


Sell Travelers Guaranteed Low Cost 
Life Insurance NOW. 


COME IN AND SEE FRANK GROH AND LET HIM SHOW YOU “HOW. 
* 


is Reichert 


General Agent — THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
45 John Street — Phone: JOhn 4-3294 — New York 
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Mortgage 


Situation 


(Continued from Page 23) 


i have grown until the amount it 
eat or pa which it has direct operat- 
ing control nearly approximates one-half 
the holdings of the institutions. In the 
ast fifteen years we have seen the me- 
teoric rise and the cataclysmic fall of 
fnancing through the sale of bond is- 
sues. Thus, as you will quickly see, 
there has been a general shifting of po- 
sition among the various lenders. Their 
relative holdings have been mobile rather 
than stationary. Within the unit that I 
choose to call the institutions, consisting 
of savings banks, life insurance compa- 
nies, building and loan associations, and 
banks and trust companies, there has 
also been a relative shifting not only in 
amounts of holdings but in the general 
types of property against which mort- 
gages are held. It seems to me that 
about the only thing we can predict with 
any degree of certainty for the future is 
that there will continue the relative shift- 
ing in importance of the various lenders 
of the country. We have to take this 
as a beginning and then ask ourselves, 
“What prospect is there for the life in- 
surance companies getting their share of 
loans?” In this order let us regard our 
competitors, that is, the private lenders, 
then the other types of institutions, and 
finally the government agencies. 


Public Prefers to Deal With Institutions 


The average borrower feels that his 
loan is more permanently placed with an 
institution than with a private individual. 
Whether right or wrong, the borrower 
comes to sense that as long as he keeps 
up his contract the institution will con- 
tinue the lien on his property. Further 
than that, the average private lender 
does not want amortization paid on the 
loan as he has no means of compounding 
and reinvesting small amounts. With the 
tremendous publicity that the govern- 
ment agencies have given to the idea 


of amortization most borrowers will 
hereafter be unwilling to make loans that 
are not amortized and this will militate 
against the private investors. Finally, 
there is some indication in history that 
over a period of time private investors 
are not willing to accept as low rates of 
interest as the institutions can provide. 
The intermediaries or mortgage brokers, 
in view of their constant overhead, favor 
making or selling loans to institutions 
rather than private investors. These are 
the competitive advantages of life com- 
panies over private lenders. 


Competition Faced by Life Comgentes 


The life companies undoubtedly face 
serious competition from other types of 
institutions. There are those which are 
mere conduits between the savings of 
many people and the borrowings of many 
people, in which instance it is a simple 
matter to lower the lending rate of in- 
terest by lowering the dividend rate of 
interest. There are those institutions 
which have already become quasi-gov- 
ernmental through Federal charters, 
through insurance of savings, and 
through use of government facilities for 
rediscounting. If the public comes to 
believe that this quasi-government status 
offers a greater degree of safety than 
would be offered by purely private insti- 
tutions and is willing, therefore, to de- 
posit its money and receive a lower divi- 
dend or interest payment, it will mean 
that these institutions can outstrip us 
in certain ways. However, there are 
those who see another side to the pic- 
ture, who feel that as these local insti- 
tutions come under the government wing 
the management of same will get into 
hands less virile and aggressive. After 
all, the manager who has the credit of 
the United States Government and all of 
the regulations of the United States 
Government as part of his machine is 


less apt to be imbued with either an 
ideal or an ambition. 


Life Companies Only Operators on 
a National Scale 


Of all the private institutions the life 
insurance companies are the only ones 
operating on a national scale. We col- 
lect our savings from the entire country 
and we lend throughout the entire coun- 
try. Field representation in the mort- 
gage loan business costs money. Ap- 
praisal, negotiation, closing and the ser- 
vicing of tax, interest and amortization 
payments as well as insurance premiums 
all cost money. This is a burden as well 
with us that is slightly higher than that 
imposed upon the purely local institution. 
On the other hand, there is an advantage 
in it. Our so-called mortgage loan cor- 
respondents are merchandisers of money 
who must combine the function of sales- 
manship with varying degrees of selec- 
tion and appraisal. With their thorough 
experience and many contacts, their 
alertness and their feel of the real estate 
situation, it is necessary that they must 
first and last be in touch with most of 
the good financing. There is still much 
to be said in favor of getting business 
through strong personal _ solicitation. 
These men are awake to the situation. 
They have the incentive to lend. Up 
to the present time they have had to 
concentrate effort on salvage and servic- 
ing work, but as that slacks up they are 
being stimulated to the solicitation of 
new business. And so, argue some peo- 
ple, the extra cost of lending money on 
a national scale may be over-balanced 
by the business getting aggressiveness of 
this system. 


The Group of Government Agencies 


The third and by far the most spectac- 
ular source of money is the group of 
government agencies. They are many; 
they are diverse. While most of them 
are intended as emergncy propositions, 
their machinery is set up and it is go- 
ing to be hard to stop them from at- 
tempting to perpetuate their business. 
Many, many arguments could be raised 


to show that they constitute a real 
threat to a ready supply of mortgages. 
To the contrary, here are a few of the 
arguments advanced as to why they may 
take over a large share of the business. 
It is said that when the government 
starts to foreclose on a number of its 
so-called relief loans the borrowers will 
be disillusioned; will learn that they are 
to get no free ride. There may set in a 
reaction, a backlash against the propa- 
ganda and ballyhoo that put over these 
agencies. Already the government is 
starting to foreclose. 

There is a strong school of thought 
among the officials in Washington which 
centers around the Treasury Department 
and which feels deeply that the credit 
of the United States cannot be imper- 
iled by taking on unlimited contingent 
liabilities in connection with realty fi- 
nancing. Coupled with this is an indi- 
cation that by no means do all of the 
officials in charge of actual lending oper- 
ations agree that these agencies should 
continue to expand. 


Strong Lobby of Mortgagors in the 
ffing 


To some people it seems a certainty 
that before long there will be created 
in Washington a strong lobby of mort- 
gagors, that is, borrowers from the gov- 
ernment. They will seek lower interest 
rates, more lenient collection policies and 
easier payment terms. Serious as this 
would be, it may possibly have this long- 
time good effect—the taxpayers of the 
country will have brought to them in 
naked blatancy the fact that any con- 
cession to these borrowers comes out of 
the taxpayer’s pocket, such concessions 
the lobby may win with their virulent 
activity might put a quietus on expan- 
sion of lending. 

As we finish considering the three 
competitive groups (private lenders, oth- 
er private trustee institutions, and gov- 
ernment agencies), it is apparent that on 
close scrutiny the situation is confused, 
for in each instance there are some fac- 
tors that may bring about an advantage 

(Continued on Following Text Page) 
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STREAMLINING IN TODAY'S MARKET 


Back of Sales, are Ideas, but the Ideas of Today are 
as dead as do-do birds, Tomorrow. 


f your Ideas are not clicking in these rapidly 
changing times, perhaps our Ideas will help you in a 
1935 modernization of your methods. 


FRANK W. PENNELL 


New York General Agent 
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to the life companies. Until lending 
really gets into motion we cannot see 
how the different lenders are lined up. 
In the meantime, one can argue either 
way. a a P 

At this point it might be well to point 
out that actually the amount of mort- 
gages made this year by the life insur- 
ance companies is far in excess of those 
made last year. Percentages would not 
portray the picture correctly because in 
dollars the volume is still small, but it 
js growing. 

Heavy Liquidation of Outstanding 

Mortgage Bond Issues 


Here is another cheering note—the bil- 
lions of dollars of mortgage bond issues 
that were outstanding have been liqui- 
dated quite largely. They were chiefly 
secured by large properties of a type 
that can best be handled by large insur- 
ance companies. When these properties 
are properly rehabilitated and rising 
rents have made their operation possible, 
long-time financing will be engendered 
to the benefit of the life insurance com- 
panies. 

Altogether too much of what I have 
touched upon has to do with urban 
mortgage lending. The farm problem is 
a different picture. Here the govern- 
ment agencies were set up as perma- 
nent. They have been multiplied and 
multiplied again and given the advan- 
tage of issuing tax exempt securities or 
of using Treasury credit. The basic 
farm income has not been such as to 
encourage the life companies to make 
loans. Still the companies are making 


a few. There is a school of thought that 
feels definitely optimistic. It argues that 
complicated overlapping of various gov- 
ernment lending agencies will drive good 
borrowers who have in time paid down 
their loans to a conservative amount 
back into the simple, straight mortgage 
arrangement offered by our type of com- 
pany. 


Must Eliminate Red Tape and Keep 
Lending Channels Free 


The picture of the life companies in 
the mortgage structure is not entirely 
one of gloom or of cheer. Generally 
speaking, all life companies are in the 
same position. From an executive stand- 
point one thing is imperative—that the 
life companies keep their channels of 
lending free and clear of red tapé and 
thus provide speed and service and in- 
dividual attention to cases. They must 
be pliable and meet new demands for 
lending plans. It has long since been 
demonstrated that rates cannot be main- 
tained above the current market offered 
by other types of institutions without 
sacrificing quality. 

As I started out, so shall I end. This 
has come upon us suddenly. It has hap- 
pened before. We cannot tell how long 
this will last and we cannot tell whether 
history will repeat itself, so that the 
situation will be corrected. You must 
ask yourself—are there any factors big 
and powerful enough to prevent the rep- 
etition of increased demand for money? 
You must asked yourself—will the life 
insurance companies get their share of 
the business if there is increased bor- 
rowing ? 


Some Interesting Cases 


During the Depression 


(Continued from Page 61) 


1955; that this would permit her to con- 
tinue the same scale of living, to which 
she was accustomed and that at that 
time she could have the choice of a three 
per cent guaranteed return on the $25,- 
000, leaving that sum intact at her death 
for the children, or if living conditions 
required a larger income it would guar- 
antee her $129.75 a month for life, twen- 
ty years certain. I pointed out to him 
that such a plan would mean that his 
widow would never be a financial burden 
on the children. 

I pointed out to the doctor that all 
of this could be accomplished for an 
outlay of less than $110 a month and 
he signed on the dotted line. 


Eugene B. Stinde 


Possibly my most outstanding case was 


EUGENE B. STINDE 


one that resulted in $400,000 of insurance 
on the life of an applicant whom I had 
only recently met. I approached this 
man by saying that I understood he was 
one of the prominent patrons of life in- 
surance. He answered that he perhaps 
was a large patron of life insurance, but 
would possibly drop what he had. This 
statement gave me the opportunity to 
show him how the life insurance dollar 
kept on growing and how the dollar in 
his hands kept on shrinking because of 
the heavy taxes. 

He finally manifested considerable in- 

terest, and after a clear demonstration of 
the superiority of a life insurance invest- 
ment he decided to add $100,000 to his 
line. I wasn’t satisfied with that amount 
and finally got an application for an ad- 
ditional $100,000. With further enthu- 
siasm concerning the value of insurance 
I was able to place $400,000 on the life 
of this applicant. 
; Of course, I presented a very care- 
fully planned illustration, and, knowing 
he was a large earner and could afford 
to carry this added insurance, I was 
almost certain that I could get his line 
up to $400,000 of new insurance. In con- 
nection with this case I was successful 
in placing $75,000 on the life of another 
officer of the company. 

Another case, was where a client of 
mine, for whom I had secured $1,000,000 
of insurance in 1931, purchased a con- 
tract of Single Premium Life Insurance 
combined with a Single Premium Annu- 
ity, in the total amount of $200,000. This 
insurance, of course, was purchased pure- 
ly for an investment and only after I 
had been able to definitely show the 
purchaser a somewhat higher rate of in- 
terest return than he could secure on 
any other high-grade, safe investment, 
and also the many tax advantages en- 
joyed by the life insurance investment. 























Conscientious and Good Service will always be deliv- 
ered by this Agency, at a profit, if possible, but always 
Good Service. 


oo ¢ @ 


We appreciate that our best customers are the Agents 
who deliver insurance for us to the people whom they 
contact and, therefore, we are not unmindful that it 
is the Agents’ good will that must be maintained—he 
is our best customer and is so treated. 


eo ¢ @ 


We aim to do our utmost for our many friends— 
Agents of other Companies—who bring us their sur- 
plus business and special coverages, such as we write 
that their own Companies do not issue—but under no 
circumstance do we ever accept business that an 
Agent’s own Company can issue nor do we accept any 
business without the approval of the General Agent 
or Manager to whom the Agent owes his first 
allegiance. 
oo 


It is our joy to feel that there is business enough for 
all of us—that there are no competitors in our 
business. 


eo ¢ 


We aim to live and to let live and to cause our clients 
to be proud of every policy they own, regardless of 
from whom they purchased it. 


HENRY W. ABBOTT 
General Agent 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


Oliver Building 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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How HOOVER Bought POLICY 


Director Herbert Hoover has a discussion concerning his new Nylic policy with 
Agency Director H. H. Hicks (right) and Agent James H. MacLafferty of 
Oakland Branch. 


One of the distinctly important insur- 
ance human interest items of 1935 was 
the election of Herbert Hoover to be a 
director of the New York Life. Calvin 
Coolidge had been a director of the same 
company. During the year Mr. Hoover 
bought a policy in the New York Life. 
The agent was James H. MacLafferty, 
former Congressman and formerly in the 
Department of Commerce at Washing- 
ton. Mr. MacLafferty with Mr. Hoover 
and Agency Director Howard H. Hicks 
of the New York Life are shown in the 
accompanying picture examining Mr. 
Hoover’s policy. 

Kept Insurance in Mind When 
Visiting Former President 


Asked by The Gold Book to tell how 
he sold a policy to a former President 
of the United States, Mr. MacLafferty, 
who lives in Oakland, said: 

“IT cannot tell the exact minute this 
particular policy was sold. For more 
than a year previous to the time when 
the app was signed, and during frequent 
visits to Mr. Hoover I would be urged 
to say to him those things every life 
insurance agent knows, when my judg- 
ment dictated. Never once during that 


time did Mr. Hoover indicate to me that 
he intended to sign up, but I always had 
faith the time would come when he 
would do so. 

“This faith was born of a knowledge 
of one of the strong characteristics of 
Herbert Hoover that I learned when I 
Was assistant to the Secretary of Com- 
merce when he held that office. It was that 
if statements submitted to him on any 
Matter are facts indeed there is no ques- 
tion as to his decision. These facts were 
in accord with my objective and I 
learned the result in the following man- 
ner: 

“Some weeks ago the winners in the 
New York Life’s ninetieth anniversary 
contest were given a luncheon at the St. 
Francis Hotel in San Francisco at which 
Mr. Hoover was the guest of honor and 
at which he spoke to us. During the 
course of his remarks he said, without 
ven so much as a glance at me although 

was almost at his side, that he intended 
to take a policy in the New York Life. 

You may readily imagine that this 
statement in the presence of more than 

agents created a sensation. In fact, 
one agent promptly marched up to Mr. 

Cover with a blank application and 
handed it to him to the great amusement 
of all present. 


A Nod His Acceptance 


“Later, when I took Mr. Hoover to his 
car | simply said, ‘Chief, I’ll be down to 
alo Alto in the morning and sign you 


up.’ An affirmative nod was the answer. 
I walked into his study at Palo Alto the 
next morning; found quickly that Mr. 
Hoover knew exactly what he wanted, 
and had no hesitation in saying so. With 
a pretended solemnity I wrote his an- 
swers to the necessary questions and 
then called his attention to the far-famed 
dotted line which he quickly utilized for 
its intended purpose. Then, as he drew 
his checkbook from the drawer, he sug- 
gested that it might be necessary for him 
to know the amount of the first year’s 
premium. Then it was that I, for the 
first time, looked it up myself. 

“The check was promptly written. I 
continued the assumed solemnity and 
bowed myself out as I pinned it to the 
application. Herbert Hoover had as much 
fun out of all this as I had satisfaction. 


Satisfaction 


“Any agent will know the satisfaction 
there was in receiving an application 
from Herbert Hoover and in later deliv- 
ering the policy. There will be other 
former Presidents as time passes and 
each agent will have his chance. 

“I am often asked as to Mr. Hoover’s 
physical condition. The story of this 
policy, together with the photograph of 
its delivery is the answer. It was written 
at the true age. It was not a giant 
neither was it a pygmy. I had oppor- 
tunity to observe Mr. Hoover during my 
service in Congress and during my serv- 
ice directly with him in the Department 
of Commerce. Like many who were in 
Washington I saw him under the bur- 
dens put upon him as President. I have 
never seen him as fit as he is today.” 





WHO SHOULD CONSIDER 
ENDOWMENTS? 


Charles J. Rockwell, distinguished in- 
surance educator, sums up the following 
prospects as those who should consider 
buying Endowment insurance: 

Those expecting an eventual demand 
for cash at a predictable date—likely 
within their own lifetimes. 

Those wishing to segregate a substan- 
tial portion of their earnings from their 
own speculative activities. 

Those who have found (or fear) that 
they cannot save persistently without 
some pressure—or invest their savings 
wisely. 

Those who have small items of income 
from other investments that because of 
their size cannot be reinvested. 

Those who by occupation, or travel do 
not have close contact with repeated 
small investment opportunities. 

Firms wishing to create.a Sinking 
Fund for the retirement of bonds, pre- 
ferred stock or any funded debt. 

Persons whose lives have a present 
high value that is definitely depreciating 
or inevitably terminable. 

Those who wish to ‘make investments 
serially that will all mature at same date. 
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Address: 
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3,000 Contacts a Day As 
RESTAURANT MANAGER Taught 


ROBBINS How to Sell Insurance 


What he learned about human nature 
as manager of a chain restaurant in New 
York City, making contact with 3,000 
customers a day, was an important fac- 
tor in enabling Joseph D. Robbins to 
lead the Greater New York district of 
the Equitable Society in individual hon- 
ors during a campaign drive in honor of 
President Thomas I. Parkinson. His 
production for thirty days was sixty- 
eight applications (forty-seven of them 
with settlement) totaling $95,000. Mr. 
Robbins is with the Milton Herzberg 
agency, New York City. 


In no business is the slogan more true, 
“the customer is always right,” than in 


the restaurant business. 


ied or more opinionated. 


understanding, the 


sale. 


Became an Agent in July, 1934 


Mr. Robbins has been active in the 


Furthermore, in 
no business are the customers more var- 
Being able to 
suit all customers and yet to get done the 
things that need to be done in a certain 
way requires a great deal of tact and 
same qualities that 
loom so large in making a life insurance 


life insurance business only since July, 
1934, his contract having been signed a 
few months previously, but by June of 
this year he had paid for a volume of 
$389,000 representing 109 cases, a month- 


ly average from July to June of $35,400 


and ten cases. 

Born in Brooklyn in 1907, a graduate 
of Erasmus Hall High School, Mr. Rob- 
bins went from school right into selling. 
His first venture was merchandising wo- 
men’s dresses. An organization put him 
on trial; he was to sell for a week and 
they would determine a salary. He went 
out, sold plenty of dresses and was cs- 




















“Yankee Clippers” 


THE BOSTON AGENCY of the PENN 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
is in its 67th year. 


The present regime has just completed 
its 3rd year, and each of these years has 
shown an increase in paid volume and 
paid premiums. 


Like the famous Yankee Clippers, we’re 
constantly plowing ahead. 


Lb 


THE MANUEL CAMPS, JR., AGENCY 


1 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON 
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JOSEPH D. ROBBINS 


tablished on a substantial weekly basis 
That was ten years ago. 


Buyer for Chain of Thirty Dress Shop; 


He spent six years with that house, 
one year with another and then became 
buyer and merchandising manager for 
the Julbee Dress Shops, a chain consist- 
ing of thirty stores, His was the higher- 
priced dress department and was cut out 
during the trend to lower cost dresses, 

It was at this time that Mr. Robbins 
became a restaurant manager. The place 
was Silver’s cafeteria at Madison Ave- 
nue and Forty-third Street. He was 
there until July of 1934. He met R. 
Kaplan, assistant manager of the Herz- 
berg agency, and signed a contract with 
the Equitable Society in January of that 
year, although not leaving the restaurant 
until six months later, after having sold 
about three insurance contracts in the 
meantime. 


How He Sells in the Evening 


Evening: calls are particularly impor- 
tant in Mr. Robbins’ plan of selling. He 
cannot understand how any average 
agent can get along without them. He 
closes over 90% of his cases in the eve- 


ning. The plan of operation is as fol- 
lows: 
Prospects come from _ policyholders. 


Each new policyholder is asked for the 
name of one possible buyer. Only one, 
because if more are asked for Mr. Rob- 
bins finds that the names are apt to be 
of little value; just pulled out of the air. 
The single name is usually that of the 
best prospect the new policyholder 
knows, often of a relative. Informa- 
tion about the prospect’s financial and 
family situation is gotten at the same 
time. 

Mr. Robbins, reviewing the facts he 
has gathered, works out a rough pro- 
gram of life insurance, then goes to the 
prospect’s place of business to tell him 
about it. There is no attempt at a sales 
talk. Mr. Robbins just says, “May I see 
you at your home tonight? I have drawn 
up a beautiful program for you and your 
family and I want to show it to you. 
If the prospect says, “Let me see tt 
now,” Mr. Robbins answers, “I havent 
it with me. It’s in my office.” That 1s 
because he finds he gets far better in- 
terviews at home. 

In the evening or on Sunday Mr. Rob- 
bins demonstrates the program at home. 
Usually the wife and children are around. 
If Mr. Robbins says something about 
“taking care of that little girl,” he can 
point to the daughter where she stands, 
making the discussion very real and less 
abstract than in a business office. 


Getting Prospect to Talk 


“Here’s the program,” he starts, and 
proceeds to explain what his diagrams 
and charts indicate. When he finishes 


he asks, “What do you think of it? 
Usually the prospect, whether intending 
to do anything about the program oF 
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not, makes a criticism. Often he says 
this or that is not provided for. So the 
discussion of the insurance is started. 
Very rarely does a man have a complete 
program to begin with. Usually there 
is a gap in the armor and that is what 
Mr. Robbins proceeds to sell and 
close up. ; 

Eventually, the conversation generally 
comes to the point where the prospect 
says, “I would like to have that, but I 
can’t afford it.” Then Mr. Robbins points 
out that there are two ways of cutting 
down the expense. One is to take part 
of the program now hoping to complete 
it later. The other is to buy lower cost 
insurance without the savings feature. 
(He uses a diagram to explain the sav- 
ings element of life insurance and how 
it works.) He puts it up to the policy- 
holder to choose which is the better 
course of action in the particular case. 

Some agents dislike to have the wives 
present during a presentation, but Mr. 
Robbins usually finds them allies. He 
often uses the famous saying, “Wives 
sometimes doubt the wisdom of having 
life insurance. Widows never do,” and 
finds it highly effective. 


“Wasted Time” on Prospect Brought 
Four Apps 


In regard to his endless chain pros- 
pecting, he finds people often skeptical 
about the leads they give him. “If you 
want to waste your time you can go see 
my rich brother-in-law,” a policyholder 
told him, “but you won’t get anywhere.” 
One interview with that brother-in-law 
produced four applications, on the man, 
the wife and two children. 

Getting more than two out of three of 
his applications with settlement, Mr. 
Robbins says he finds that where the 
policy is sold on definite needs it is often 
simple to get a binder. If the man has 
seen clearly that he needs insurance to 
cover a present gap that he doesn’t like 
to have exist, he is not apt to stall or 
seek excuses for waiting to put the in- 
surance into effect. 


The Life Insurance Sales Lessons 


TAUGHT by Past FIVE YEARS 


By O. J. Arnold, 


President, Northwestern National Life 


What has the depression taught life 
insurance salesmen? 

For one thing it has made them proud- 
ly aware that they are representatives of 
a business whose strength and soundness 
make it unique in financial history. This 
is a satisfying fact and has doubtless had 
a good deal to do with the ability of 
sales forces to keep on producing in sub- 
stantial volume when it seemed that most 
people had all they could do to make 
both ends meet. I believe even most life 
insurance men were surprised to learn 
what sacrifices men would make to in- 
crease their life insurance protection for 
their dependents, and the almost incred- 
ible lengths to which they would go to 
retain what they already had. 


Most People Took a Financial Licking 


But that is an old story. It is more 
to the point for life insurance men to 
ask themselves whether they are being 
as successful as they should in unlearn- 
ing some of the lessons the depression 
taught them. Selling habits acquired dur- 
ing hard times are blinding some sales- 
men to the opportunities for increasing 
their own incomes that exist right now. 

With the onslaught of depression the 


life insurance salesman took his financial 
licking along with everybody else. He 
sold a smaller volume of insurance than 
before (an important fact) a larger pro- 
portion of his business was on the so- 
called “cheaper” forms, with lower pre- 
miums and lower commissions. Inevit- 
ably his earnings dropped substantially, 
but not as much as they would have 
dropped had he not modified his sales 
tactics to fit the times. Far from being 
a reflection on the sales forces of the 
companies, this was a tribute to their 
resourcefulness and was, in fact, a nec- 
essary accompaniment of the times. 

I do not believe that most salesmen 
who have been selling an abnormal pro- 
portion of term insurance, or various 
combinations of term and whole life, 
have done so wholly because they could 
sell nothing else. Trite as it sounds, 
the most respected (and most success- 
ful) men in the business are those who 
place their client’s interests above their 
own, and there are a great many such 
salesmen. I know it is a fact that in 
many instances fieldmen have recom- 
mended a low premium form of insur- 
ance where whole life or even a higher 
form could have been placed because it 
was the salesman’s view that maximum 
protection for minimum outlay was more 
suitable to the prospect’s needs and cir- 
cumstances. 

But don’t let habits acquired in depres- 


sion times keep too firm a hold on your 


selling now that better times are here. 
It is just as important to re-shape your 
selling tactics to the times today as it 
was four or five years ago, and you have 
a real duty to yourself and your depend- 
ents to make your efforts yield the great- 
est results, in terms of income, that are 
commensurate with conscientious service. 

Now that incomes are on the upgradc 
again, men who thought they “could not 
afford” to consider any but a low-pre- 
mium form of life insurance a few 
months or a year ago feel differently 
today. Perhaps more often than you 
realize you will be serving your client’s 
best interests as well as your own by 
recommending a plan embodying all the 
well known advantages of permanent in- 
surance which builds substantial reserves 
from the outset. 





Blackstone Studios-Western. 


O. J. ARNOLD 
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CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MOSKOWITZ anp AINBINDER 


17 ACADEMY STREET 
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GEARED TO THE PRESENT TIMES 


An agency geared to the modern methods and times, 
constantly progressing, proud of its record, ever ready 


to serve and worthy of your confidence. 


State M anagers 





NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Originators of the 
famous 


FAMILY INCOME POLICY 
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THE HARRY F. GRAY AGENCY 
THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO 
444 Woolworth Building 
233 Broadway New York City 


Wishes all in the insurance field a Very Prosperous Season. 


We have enjoyed the many visits and chats with friends 
who have come in during the year. 


We appreciate the confidence that has been placed with 
us and we hope we can continue to receive that confidence 
by managing the agency with the usual high standards. 


WE ARE A FRIENDLY GROUP - - - JUST TRY US 
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“IDEAS SELL 
LIFE 
INSURANCE” 





WILLIAM H. BEERS AGENCY 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
1230 Empire State Building - - New York City 
“Chickering 4-2180” 
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Events are happening with such ra- 
pidity at Washington that it is not only 
dificult for the average insurance man 
to keep track of them, but in most cases 
impossible. There is more news in the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Administration 
than has come out of Washington since 
the days of the World War, and to com- 
prehend fully what is happening in the 
complicated set-up it is necessary to be 
a combination of lawyer, economist, 
philosopher, historian and psychologist. 
That combination is too much for the 
business man who has his own work cut 
out for him. If he reads the headlines 
and the introductory paragraphs he still 
does not know what it is all about be- 
cause he lacks the background, and also 
has not been able to follow up the se- 
quences. Furthermore, so many follow- 
up angles on spot news stories from 
Washington are being printed, many of 
them in conflict, that frequently he 
throws up his hands in despair. 


The Fundamental Beliefs 


What then is the way out? How can 

















Acme. 


WALTER LIPPMANN 


the average man in the insurance busi- 
ness keep track of Washington ? 

The best way to do it, in the opinion 
of The Gold Book, is to read those cor- 
respondents and syndicated newspaper 
writers whose views more nearly reflect 
his own. The viewpoint of the insurance 
executive and successful insurance agent 
is pretty much the same. He believes 
that property rights should be respected, 
that contracts should be held inviolate, 
that radical ideas about distribution of 
wealth should not prevail, that taxation 
rere be fair and reasonable, that in- 
“ang | and thrift must be encouraged, 
that lifelong economic and financial pro- 
gram planning cannot be upset without 
Most distressful results. 

Fortunately, writing at the present 
lime are a number of men with millions 
of readers whose writings are sane, in- 
yugent, clear, constructive, powerful. 
i Ost of these men are syndicate writers. 
= the group which The Gold Book be- 
léves to be most competent, are Walter 
ree mann, Mark Sullivan, David Law- 
ence, Arthur Krock, Frank Kent and 


MARK SULLIVAN 


Phelps Adams. They are doing remark- 
able work in keeping this country on an 
even keel. While each has been a news- 
paper writer for years their work has 
been growing in importance because of 
the nation-wide demand for intelligent 
interpretation of news. Mr. Lippmann’s 
writings appear in more than 130 news- 
papers. Naturally, in such outspoken 
editorial opinions as these comment men 
give, writing thousands of words every 
week, it is not always possible to agree 
with them, but the persons in this coun- 
try most closely associated with posi- 
tions of trust and responsibility will find 
themselves more invariably in agreement 
than otherwise with these brilliant writ- 
ers. Their careers follow: 


Walter Lippmann 


Walter Lippmann of the New York 
Herald-Tribune syndicate is an overseer 
of Harvard and held in such high respect 
as a speaker as well as a writer that his 
addresses are given a wide play by news- 





FRANK R. KENT 





papers which do not buy his syndicate 
articles, about as good a tribute as a 
journalist can have. Lippmann’s first 
position after leaving Harvard was 
as private secretary to a mayor of an 
upstate New York city. He was one 
of the founders of The New Republic 
magazine. 

For some months during the World War 
he was assistant secretary to Newton .D. 
Baker, then Secretary of War. He went 
abroad to direct the organization en- 
gaged in preparing data for the Peace 
Conference, acting under Colonel House. 
He was a captain U.S.A. Military In- 
telligence. Mr. Lippmann has written 
many books, including A Preface to Pol- 
itics, Drift and Mastery, The Staking 
of Diplomacy, Men of Destiny, Public 
Opinion, and, with William O. Scroggs, 
prepares the annual volume. called “The 
United States in World Affairs.” He is 
a frequent contributor to magazines. 


David Lawrence 


David Lawrence appears in the New 
York Sun and many other newspapers 





Times Wide World. 
ARTHUR KROCK 


every day. He is also publisher of the 
United States News where his back page 
of editorials are widely read throughout 
nation. He was the founder and pub- 
lisher of the United States Daily to 
which the United States News succeed- 
ed. In 1910 he joined the staff of the 
Associated Press and in 1912 covered a 
South American revolution. He was the 
Associated Press correspondent with 
Governor Wilson when he ran for and 
was elected President, continuing as a 
correspondent at the White House. At 
outbreak of the World War he was 
placed by the Associated Press in charge 
of news relative to neutrality and rela- 
tions with Germany. Next, he became 
correspondent in Washington of the New 
York Evening Post. In 1919 he was 
elected president of the Consolidated 
Press Association. Among his books are 
True Story of Woodrow Wilson and 
The Other Side of Government. 


Mark Sullivan 
Mark Sullivan has been a famous 


Follow [hee COLUMNIST 
and you Will Not Go Far Wron 





DAVID LAWRENCE 


Washington correspondent for years. 
No journalist knows more men in all 
helds of eminence in this country. Dur- 
ing the Herbert Hoover administration 
he became even more widely known as 
he was a member of the President’s med- 
icine ball cabinet and was his personal 
guest on week-end outings in Virginia 
mountains. His books on American his- 
tory, as readable as any which have ever 
been written, carry the further stamp of 
authenticity as Sullivan has not drawn 
upon imagination to embroider facts. 
He has been honored by many universi- 
ties, including Harvard and Yale, and 
has been a consistently popular contrib- 
utor to magazines. 


Arthur Krock 


Arthur Krock is head of the Washing- 
ton Bureau of the New York Times, the 
Times coverage of Washington being 


(Continued on Page 118) 
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The Farm Situation 


(Continued from Page 15) 


the average of three good applicants as 
tenants for each of the better farms that 
the company owned. Many of the ten- 
ants now occupying insurance company 
owned land are potential buyers. All 
these men need is two or three years oi 
good crops and fair prices, so they may 
accumulate a little money, and with any- 
thing like a favorable outlook, a large 
majority of these tenants will eventually 
become farm buyers. Only a few short 
years ago there was much talk in Iowa 
about corporation farming. I really think 
this was an entirely unfounded fear. 
Former lenders who have become owners 
are willing to sell their lands to individ- 
ual farmers and the great majority of 
buyers of land today are individuals and 
not corporations. There is very little 
thought today of corporations being 
formed for the purpose of acquiring land 
and operating it as a permanent policy 
and I do not believe that corporate 
owned and managed farms as a perma- 
nent policy has any immediate prospect 
in this territory. It is my opinion that 


the great bulk of Iowa land, after the 


next three or four years, will be owned 
by individuals and to a larger degree 
than today, operated by the owner. 


Increasing Farm Sales 


Then in discussing the farm situation, 
the factor of increasing farm sales should 
be a big indicator of returning confi- 
dence. There has been a growing activity 
in farm land sales over the past eighteen 
months. Good level Iowa farms, especi- 
ally in the North Central district, are sell- 
ing from $20 to $25 more per acre than 
they would have brought a year or more 
ago. According to the writer’s observa- 
tions, three buyers out of every four are 
actual farmers, buying for a future home. 
Many of these buyers are tenants now 
who have saved enough over the last few 
years to make a 15% or 20% down pay- 
ment on a farm. Then other buyers who 
have had money invested in securities 
which have up to this time yielded 4% or 
444%, but who are today on refunding 
operations asked to take 21%4%, are un- 
willing to do this and are turning to land 
as a more profitable investment for their 
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funds. And then there is the class of 
buyers who are hedging against inflation 
by investing a portion of their means in 
land. The writer has knowledge of one 
Iowa business man who during the past 
six weeks has purchased over one thous- 
and acres of good land in North Central 
Iowa at a price well over $100.00 an acre 
and who has paid cash. This buyer 
frankly states that he doesn’t know of 
any safer place at present to invest his 
money. 

On an examination of the Classified 
Want Ad Column, entitled “Farms for 
Sale,” of the Des Moines Sunday Regis- 
ter on any Sunday during the month of 
June, 1935, the ever increasing amount 
of space occupied by this column from 
week to week is quite noticeable. It is 
indicative of a greatly increased activity 
in land sales. 

During Spring and early Summer this 
year there was abundant rainfall in the 
Dakotas. Prospect for small grain was 
best in years. Then, first week of July 
brought extreme heat and black rust 
damaged small grain over quite an area. 
Our field representative in South Dakota 
recently reported that corn has been 
damaged by excessively hot weather, but 
in Iowa corn has never looked better. 
The Dakotas will have plenty of forage. 
Rains during early part of this year have 
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Its expenditures were... 


malcy. 





leaving a surplus of... 


Detroit Balances Its Budget 
and Reduces Its Deficit 


Detroit income for all city departments for the year ending June 30, 1935, (except the 
Street Railway and Water Departments, which are self supporting) totaled... 


which applied to deficits from former years reduces them to... 
This is the second year in succession in which the City's income has exceeded its expenditures. 
The Detroit Agency of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, which this year enters its 
8Ist year of service to Detroiters, is proud of the record which Detroit has made, not only in manag- 
ing its finances, but in the progress made by its industries in leading the Nation back towards nor- 


In volume of insurance sold the first half of 1935 the Detroit Agency stands second among 
the agencies of the Massachusetts Mutual. 


Life Underwriters: When you have underwriting problems in the Motor City, you are invited to use 
our agency, and when you visit Detroit to buy your new automobile, we shall be glad to have you use 
our office as your headquarters. 


GEORGE E. LACKEY, General Agent 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
1680 National Bank Building 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


$83,274,937 
79,722,132 
3,552,805 
6,228,072 
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put ample moisture in ground. Situati 

is better than in some years past No 
mal rains will insure good crop pros = 
for next year. It is true, however. th: 
crops in Dakotas this year did not ld 
what was anticipated some months age 


Old Attraction of Farm Returning 


There came to my office a few day 
ago from a county in East Centra] low 
a widow of some means, accompanied : 
her son, age about thirty-two, and he 
wife. They came to the office to pon 
chase two hundred and forty acres of 
good Iowa land, and the mother who 
signed the contract with the son stated 
that she had three of her children placed 
on farms of their own and she was very 
happy to assist her only child still farm. 
ing as_a renter to obtain a farm of his 
own. Until a few months ago there was 
very little inquiry for farms over 1%) 
acres in size. Today, with the improved 
outlook for the future, farmers are buy. 
ing half sections and even four hundred 
acre tracts as readily as they did 80 acre 
tracts a few months ago. There is every 
indication that the Iowa farm not only 
is daily coming back into favor as a place 
to live, but also that it is rapidly regain. 
ing the place it formerly held as a sat 
investment, either for farm loans or fo; 
outright ownership. 





Selling Insurance to 
Farmers 


(Continued from Page 15) 


does not wait until he has read his fa- 
vorite newspaper, to find out what he 
is thinking. Because he is working alone, 
and his contacts are limited, his thoughts 
are probably more individualistic than 
those of the city man. Furthermore be- 
cause he has reached his conclusions by 
his own process of thinking instead of 
absorbing them from the social atmos- 
phere, he holds his opinions more 
strongly and defends them more fiercely 
than does the city man. 

Plans and Ambitions of the Farmer 


He may therefore seem to have some 
peculiar complexes. He is likely to be 
suspicious of strangers and new ideas. 
It is natural for him to react negatively 
at first to a suggestion or new idea. lt 
is natural for him to react more slowly 
than does the city man. He can not be 
coerced or hurried. Pressure, instead 
of causing him to yield makes him more 
adamant. Only those who have sym- 
pathy for and understanding of the 
farmer and his problems should attempt 
to sell him. Tact and deliberation are 
the twin engines that will drive the sales 
idea into the farmer’s mind. 

The farmer in 1935 has improved his 
morale 80% or more over 1934. He has 
new hope and a new determination. 
While he is thinking about getting out 
from under his old obligations and te- 
covering his losses, he is also thinking 
about the future. He believes that we 
are well over the pit of the depression 
and that prices are and will continue 
favorable to his products. In addition 
to paying off some indebtedness, he 
considering putting up some new build: 
ings, or at least attending to some ne 
glected repairs. Like any other business 





_man, he has his plans and ambitions ani 


these include the future of himself and 
his family. He is beginning now to have 
some confidence in the possibility of 4 
surplus in cash for investment. While 
his confidence in land as an investment 
was somewhat impaired and while his 
suspicions of small local banks still ling- 
er, life insurance ranks close to the top 
in his mind as an institution in which 
he may safely invest his surplus funds. 
How Farm Agents Prospect 

Prospecting among farmers follows tht 
same general principles that are used # 
towns or cities and the favorite methot 
among rural agents are the cold cat 
vass, the endless chain and the center 0! 
influence. One of our rural agents ust 
hog receipts as a method of selectitt 
those farmers who have an immediatt 
cash income. Another selects certall 
key men in the neighborhood in whi 
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he is working and readily obtains from 
these the needed information concerning 
their. neighbors and friends. He finds 
the farmers whom he contacts are will- 

to discuss folks in their immediate 
neighborhood. He also finds in general 
that the farmer knows more of his 
neighbor’s affairs than does the town or 
city dweller. All rural agents are agreed 
that the follow up of leads obtained from 
local newspapers, such as marriages, 
real-estate transfers, etc., are very valu- 
able. Every successful rural agent also 
cultivates his policyholder lists assidu- 
ously, not only for repeat business but 
also for prospect leads. The same char- 
acteristics that make the farmer hard to 
sell and slow to react also make him an 
intensely loyal policyholder. Once his 
confidence is thoroughly established in 
his agent and his company, he supports 
his affiliations. The successful rural 
agent naturally attends farm meetings 
whenever possible, knows farm prices 
and farming methods, and in general 
lives and thinks with the farmer all the 
time. 

The Farmer’s Insurance Needs 

The needs of the farmer for life in- 
surance are, of course, very much those 
of the city man, though his special in- 
terests make it easier to arouse his at- 
tention and interest in certain specific 
needs. If he has reached adulthood with- 
out owning any life insurance, his pri- 
mary interest is generally in a clean-up 
fund in order that all his final expenses 
may be met. Then, too, he can be read- 
ily interested in a plan that will provide 
an income for his family that will at 
least permit them to have someone to 
finish out the immediate season’s crops 
for as a solitary individual worker, he is 
deeply concerned with the thought that 
no one other than his own family should 
have the benefit of his labor. These two 
primary uses of life insurance appeal to 
the renter as well as to the owner. 

The farmer who owns his land is pro- 
foundly interested in a plan for mort- 
gage retirement. Many a farmer who 
had his property free from debt has been 
obliged during the depression period to 
place a “plaster” on it again. He has 
seen sO many examples of foreclosures 
and so many cases in which the widow 
and the family have been obliged to 
leave the homestead that this matter is 
especially close to his heart. Further- 
more, he is deeply interested in the fact 
that life insurance provides ready money 
not only by maturity but also by its loan 
values at a time when the farmer or his 
family needs it. He has seen some of 
his neighbors and friends weather the 
depression handsomely because they 
could obtain ready cash from their life 
insurance, and he too, seeks that addi- 
tional safeguard for his independence 
and security. 

Income 


The more prosperous farmers and 
those who own their farms unencum- 
bered are interested also in the idea of 
income—family income and _ retirement 
imcome. Particularly appealing to the 
farmer is the fact that if he uses life in- 
surance he does not have to establish 
two separate funds for this purpose, but 
that he can make his protection policy 
an annuity for his old age. This two 
fold efficiency of his life insurance, or 
the double duty performed by his life 
msurance dollars awakens a response in 
his mind. Then, too, the farmer wants 
his children, if possible to have the 
benefits of education. Also, he is espe- 
cially moved by the satisfaction of leav- 
ing in event of his death, some money 
for the benefit of his family that is ex- 
empt from the claims of creditors. 

Most successful rural agents are great 
believers in the organized sales talk; 
very few apparently believe in the ex- 
actly reproduced standardized sales talk. 
This attitude on the part of the success- 
ful tural agent is based upon an appre- 
ciation of the strongly individualistic 
quality of mind of the farmer. Accord- 
ingly we find that these agents have life 
msurance stories built around the vari- 
ous needs mentioned above, and _ that 
they tell these stories as simply as pos- 
sible, adapting them in each case to the 
individual farmer to whomever they are 
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talking. Much use is made of diagrams 
and sketches made during the course of 
the interview by the agent. The lan- 
guage chosen is geared directly to the 
farmer’s situation. The purchase of a 
life insurance contract is compared di- 
rectly in many cases to the purchase of 
a farm and the farmer is shown how the 
partial equities would be comparable to 
the complete ownership of 10 acres, 20 
acres or more of his farm. The pre- 
mium is generaliy translated into terms 
of farm products so that the farmer can 
appreciate that it takes the sale of a cer- 
tain number of hogs, bu$hels of grain 
or dozens of eggs to pay the premiums. 
While the sales talk has a logical se- 
quence, plenty of opportunity is given 
to the prospect to ask questions and to 
interchange ideas with the agent. Al- 
ways the individual viewpoint is main- 
tained. 


Susceptible to Human Interest Stories 

The farmer is especially susceptible to 
human interest stories and to testimony. 
This is particularly true when the story 
and the testimony have a local setting 
The Iowa farmer is not likely to be es- 
pecially moved by what happened to a 
Canadian or a California farmer, but he 
is concerned with what happens to his 
neighbors or people whom he knows in 
the same township or county. Particu- 
larly effective is the something like the 
story of Mrs. A. who was able to own 
her farm in fee simple because of the 
foresight of Mr. A. in providing a fund 
to retire the mortgage. If the story is 
accompanied by a letter from Mrs. A 
showing her gratitude for the service of 
the agent and the company, it is still 
more effective. 

The farmer, since he lives especially 
close to nature, also has impressed upon 
him probably more than city folks the 
uncertainty of life. The closing appeal 
therefore should stress this as well as 
the danger of uninsurability. The appeal 
should, if possible, be supported by local 
evidence to “point the moral and adorn 
the tale.” 

Looking Ahead 

The farmer, too, is especially suscepti- 
ble to records of policies that have been 
in force fifteen, twenty or more years. 
One very successful rural agent uses 
these constantly, and has placed an in- 
creasing emphasis on them in recent 
years. He shows the farmer that when 
Mr. B., another farmer in the same 
county, took out the policy eighteen 
years ago, the agent pointed out to Mr. 
B. that in 1935 the contract would have 
certain established values, and that this 
promise has been completely fulfilled. 
He asks the farmer, if he believes that 
either he or Mr. B. have any other 
property on which the value could have 
been forecast eighteen years ago and 
the forecast as accurately fulfilled. He 
then gets the farmer to look ahead 
eighteen years to 1953, and asks him if 
he would not also like to own property 
the value of which is assured at that 
time. 

Practically all successful rural agents 
make extensive use of company literature 
and personal letters. They make exten- 
sive use of novelty advertising, calendars, 
birthday cards, policy wallets, etc., to 
maintain and strengthen their personal 
contacts. They believe that selling the 
farmer is largely a process of education, 
and that they can not depend entirely 
upon personal interviews to -foster that 
educational process. Rural agents be- 
lieve that the pamphlets and company 
literature that reach the farmer’s home 
is read—usually 100%—not only by the 
farmer but by members of the family. 

Successful rural agents endeavor to 
maintain their contacts with their 
former clients and prospects in as per- 
sonal a vein as possible. They make 
their letters personal, calling attention 
to some items that they noted on a visit 
—it may be the farmer’s corn crop, or 
his pigs; it may be his new baby. They 
also refer in their correspondence to the 
accomplishments of the agents, the 
agency and the company. They will 
refer to their One-A-Week records, 
the volume of insurance sold and t 
other items that tend to make for a 

(Continued on Page 96) 
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An Insurance Man Who Was 


Toastmaster at 


Last 


Year 


By Grace Stephens 


If there is any general agent in the 
United States who is more closely identi- 
fed with his community than is Henry 
M. “Hank” Powell, Georgia state agent, 
State Mutual Life, headquarters, Atlanta, 
the writer does not know him. 

A sidelight: in 1934 Mr. Powell acted 
as toastmaster at thirty banquets, the 
banqueteers representing a widely diver- 
siied number of interests. He lends 
to these dinners an esprit which make 
them anything but dull affairs. His 
friends include national figures in sports 
and in public life. “Bobby” Jones and 
Ty Cobb are two of his intimates. At 
State Mutual conventions he is generally 
surrounded by a group which recognize 
him as an extraordinarily attractive in- 
surance personality. 

Mr. Powell came from the Midwest, 
“one of the few Democrats who ever 
came out of Wisconsin,” he says, but 
he is a full-fledged Southerner now, hav- 
ing chosen a Charleston, S. C., girl for 
his wife and being completely sold on 
the South’s possibilities for development 
and as an ideal place to live. 

Along with writing insurance he is in 
the business of promoting the prosperity 


Left to Right. 


and fame of Georgia. For this reason 
you need not be surprised if, when you 
meet him, he pulls pieces of Georgia 
marble from his pocket and tells you 
how fine it is; and another time makes 
your mouth water with samples of 
Georgia’s famous toasted pecans. 


Passion for Sports and Politics 


Besides his enthusiasm for life insur- 
ance, perhaps his two greatest interests 
are sports (he has a passion for foot- 
ball) and politics. In keeping with this, 
he numbers among his friends many dis- 
tinguished leaders in these fields, among 
them “Bobby” Tones, Senator La Fol- 
lette and Clark Howell, Sr., editor of 
The Atlanta Constitution, former Demo- 
cratic committeeman and chairman of 
the Federal Aviation Commission. 

The system which Mr. Powell uses 
to write business is something to know 
about, for back in 1921 when he entered 
the life insurance business as an agent 
for the Volunteer State Life he began 
a career that was to become noteworthy. 
It all started when, practically a stranger 
in Atlanta, he first took a rate book in 
his hand and in less than an hour had 
closed an application. Speaking of that 
first application, Mr. Powell says it was 
like a tiger tasting blood. Writing ap- 
plications was to his liking and for the 
next 123 days he never failed to write 
at least one application a day. That aus- 
picious beginning inaugurated “Hank” 





Senator La Follette and Henry Powell at ball game. 





Henry Powell, Atlanta Constitution 


Powell as a consistent producer and to- 
day he stands as a leader in the insur- 
ance field. 

The writer asked him how during those 
record making days he managed to find 
someone every day who wanted insur- 
ance. 

“You can get any rightful thing in this 
world you want; that is, if you want it 
enough to work for it; want it enough to 
sacrifice for it; want it enough to help 
yourself get it!” 


A Narrow Escape 


Mr. Powell brought his fist down on 
the desk to emphasize that reply. 

“Many a story could be told about 
those early days,” he continued, “but 
I'll tell you of the time I came nearest 
to slipping. What happened was this: 
It was about the thirty-third day after 
I had started my policy a day campaign. 
That evening—at 7 o’clock—I had not 
written my daily policy, I telephoned 
Mrs. Powell (we had not been married 
long) and said that I would be home 
later. At 8:30 o’clock I called her again 
with the same message and again at 
10:30 o’clock. By this time she said 
that dinner was getting cold and she was 
getting hungry. I told her to go ahead 
and eat but that until I found someone 
who wanted a policy I couldn’t come 
home. After that I walked out Peach- 
tree Street and finally reached the hotel 
where I had stayed when working for 
the Red Cross. Perhaps I’d find some- 
one there to sign that application. 

“Looking over the register I saw the 
name of one of the girls who was field 
representative for the Red Cross. I 
called her room and announced that I 
was coming up to see her. ‘What in 
Heaven’s name do you want?’ she burst 
out when she saw me. ‘I want to sel! 
you-a life insurance policy.’ She stopped 
and thought for a minute. ‘It just hap- 








THIRTY BANQUETS 





(left) and Clark Howell, publisher 


pens,’ she said to my great surprise, 
‘that I intended to call you tomorrow 
about some insurance. I ought not to 
take it with you after this, but I’ll for- 
give you and come down to your office 
tomorrow morning. Now run along 
home.’ She signed at five minutes of 
twelve.” 
An Experience With Pecans 


Once Mr. Powell was driving his fam- 
ily to Charleston to see the Magnolia 
Gardens. En route he saw a stand at 
the side of the road with the sign “Toast- 
ed Pecans.” He had never tasted pecans 
toasted and buttered. Buying a pound, 
he liked them. On the way home he 
stopped to buy again, got into conver- 
sation with the owner of the stand, and 
learned two things—that the man had 
only a $1,000 policy, and that he was not 
selling nearly all his crop of pecans. Mr. 
Powell persuaded him to take an addi- 
tional $6,000 policy and promised to help 
sell his pecans. Good as his word he 
first wrote a letter about toasted pecans 
to his home office and all general agents 
of his company. Later, he carried toast- 
ed pecans to an agency convention. Or- 
ders poured into the nut grower’s hands 
Today the demand for toasted pecans is 
greater than the supply and the nut 
grower has a $6,000 policy in the State 
Mutual Life Assurance Co. 

“Life insurance, like life itself, is most- 
ly a matter of reciprocity,” Mr. Powell 
says. “It gives me pleasure to do some- 
thing for other people and I believe other 
people get a certain satisfaction out of 
doing something for me.” 

To illustrate: When the State Mutual 
general agents wished to present Chand- 
ler Bullock, president, with a set of golf 
sticks as a birthday gift, Mr. Powell 
asked his friend, “Bobby” Jones, to se- 
lect them. This Jones did. Mr. 
lock had the satisfaction of knowing his 
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golf sticks were chosen by the world’s 
champion. 


A Story About Publisher Howell 


Clark Howell, Sr., who is a devoted 
friend of Mr. Powell’s, furnishes the 
background for another interesting story. 
It seems that after Mr. Howell and Mr. 
Powell became warm friends the pub- 
lisher’s negro porter appeared in Mr. 
Powell’s office one morning with three 
insurance policies in another company. 
A note from Mr. Howell stated that he 
had paid premiums on these for a long 
time, but now wished to know whether 
it would be advantageous to substitute 
new policies for these. 

“It was a big temptation with such a 
premium as it would carry,” Hank Pow- 
ell commented to the writer, “but I 
couldn’t forget what Mr. Bullock, our 
president, says. He will tell you that it 
is not the commission but the best inter- 
ests of the applicant that should always 
be uppermost in the agent’s mind. He 
would far rather the State Mutual lost 
an applicant than to persuade a man to 
do something that would not be bene- 
ficial to him. I could not advise Mr. 
Howell to substitute—instead I felt com- 
pelled to urge him to retain the policies. 
He did so but shortly afterward showed 
his appreciation and confidence by tak- 
ing a large block of insurance with me.” 


In the Beginning 


Henry M. Powell was born on a farm 
in Sauk County, Wis., one of ten chil- 
dren. The young Powells were trained 
in the ways of thrift and taught that 
work was a predominant thing in the 
world. Their parents, pioneers in that 
section, believed in education, so that 
after Mr. Powell attended public school, 
and was graduated from Reedsburg High 
School in 1913, he entered the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin as a law. student. 

Although duly baptized Henry Miller 
Powell at the university, “Henry” be- 
came “Hank.” MHere’s how that came 
about: “Little Bob” La Follette, now 
Senator La Follette, was running for 
president of the freshman class; Mr. 
Powell was nominated for sergeant-at- 
arms on the same ticket. When he and 
“Little Bob” met for the first time La 
Follette asked him what his full name 
was. Told that it was Henry Miller 
Powell, he exclaimed, “Can’t be sergeant- 
at-arms with all that name. From now 
on you’re ‘Hank’ Powell.” 


World War Experience 


When the United States entered the 
World War he enlisted in field artillery 
and went to France where under Colonel 
Foy he served as top sergeant, later be- 
coming regimental field sergeant major 
of the 332nd Artillery, 86th Division. 
When the armistice was signed he was 
discharged at Camp Grant, Illinois. 
Shortly afterwards he went to Charles- 
ton to visit an older brother and it was 
while there that he met the charming 
woman who is his wife and to whom, 
he declares, he owes so much of what he 
has accomplished. 

It is at this point in his career that 
Mr. Powell says the old saying, “Young 
Man, Go West,” was reversed. He de- 
cided that since he had come from the 
Midwest he would set up his lares and 
penates in the South. He accepted a posi- 
tion with the Red Cross and soon be- 
came field representative in South Caro- 
lina for the organization. In January, 
1921, he was made financial agent for 
the Southern division of the Red Cross 
and his headquarters were moyed to At- 
lanta. Mr. Powell resignéd in June .of 
1921 to join the Volunteer State Life 
under J. L. McMillin, then its state 
agent. Later, this agency was incorpo- 
rated as the McMillin-Powell Co. 

The Southern States Life appointed 
him agency superintendent in 1924. In 
1926 he was appointed general agent for 
Georgia for the State Mutual. 


Let People Know You 


“I think every insurance man owes it 
to himself and his company to keep be- 
fore the public,” said Mr. Powell. “It 
is not personal vanity—it is a responsi- 
bility,” which remark shows that Mr. 


Powell believes in publicity. T 

of his efforts has been that white at 
Georgia agency of the State Mutual i 
not the largest in the country, there i 
no company more favorably known - 
Georgia. * 

“We think the whole world knows all 
there is to know about life Insurance” 
he says. “I suppose every grown man 
and woman may have heard of it in 
general way but certainly they have - 
had some interested agent sit down and 
apply insurance to the individual's own 
little problems, hopes and fears, The 
more we can present insurance to the 
average man as something that can be 
fitted to his needs as perfectly as a gyit 
of clothes is tailored to his own measure. 
ments, the more we are doing a real job 
in this world.” 

His Publicity 

In expressing his views on publicity 
Mr. Powell stands as one who practices 
what he preaches. He frankly seeks legi- 
timate publicity both for his own com. 
pany and for insurance as a whole. Only 
recently he joined a group of insurance 
men in Atlanta who cooperated in run. 
ning a series of newspaper ads on in- 
surance as it applies to different pro- 
fessions. 

Mr. Powell is a past president of the 
Atlanta Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers and for nine years has been a mem- 
ber of the organization’s executive com- 
mittee. He is also an active member of 
the Life Managers’ Club. A new honor 
is his appointment as vice-president of 
the State Mutual’s General Agents’ As- 
sociation. 

In connection with civic work he is 
a director of the Travelers’ Aid Society 
and for three years has been chairman 
of the Committee of Non-Resident Cor- 
porations in the work of the Community 
Chest. He uses his cooperative idea to 
make new friends in many fields of busi- 
ness. He has shown such sagacity and 
originality in his ideas for promoting 
business that his advice is sought by the 
new business denartments of banks, drug 
houses and other commercial firms that 
are planning sales and promotion cam- 
paigns. 

In answer to a question as to what he 
thought of insurance as a career he re- 
plied: 

“There isn’t a better one in the world 
provided you have the determination to 
nlug along in good times and bad. Here 
I’ve been at it fourteen years and havea 
long way to go before I can claim any 
lasting success. However,” he concluded, 
“believing a man can get any rightful 
thing he wants. I hope in the next four- 
teen years to do some worthwhile work 
in what T consider the finest undertak- 
ing a man can follow.” 





Selling Insurance to 
Farmers 


(Continued from Page 93) 


continuation of as close a contact as pos- 
sible, based upon mutual personal inter- 
est. Those rural agents who maintain 
an office in county seat towns or in the 
center of a trading area, always invite 
the farmer to visit their offices when 
they come to town, and make their of- 
fices headquarters. Most such rural 
agents stay in their offices all day Satur- 
ray and keep them open until nine or 
ten o’clock on Saturday evening. Thus 
everything possible is done to maintain 
a direct personal contact. 
Will Recover Rapidly 

The rural agent of today is in an opti 
mistic frame of mind. He believes 
the future of agriculture and the future 
of the farmer. He believes that he 
himself will prosper with the farmer, 
provided he is alert, works hard and 
renders efficient services. In the words 
of one of our successful rural agents: 
“Our greatest business will come from 
the farmer in the next few years. He 
has been harder hit proportionally, but 
will recover more rapidly. Any of us 
working rural territory will find a more 
fertile field than on Main Street.” 
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Who’s Buying Ordinary?—Analysis of 27,000 Buyers of Ordinary Policies 





(Continued from Page 41) 


this field have secure positions and regu- 
lar incomes. The explanation may be 
that there are not so many new pros- 
pects in so-called stabilized businesses, 
that the hazards in this field may have 
reduced the number of approved applica- 
tions, or there may be other reasons for 
the comparatively small number of issued 
policies. Whether or not policies issued 
to prospects in different lines of business 
came up to expectations, it is encourag- 
ing to note that employes of life insur- 
ance companies showed firm faith in 
their product by applying for 270 policies 
in this brief period. 

Since Metropolitan business is more 
intensely cultivated in cities and towns 
than in rural districts, it is not surpris- 
ing to note that only 475 policies were 
issued to farmers and farm laborers, 
splendid prospects though they are. The 
table below is, of course, a fairly accuraie 
reflection of the contacts that Metropoli- 
tan fieldmen are making. If few farmers 
are seen, few will be written. Likewise, 
if the buyers of large policies are not 
contacted as frequently as the rank and 
file in industry, the percentage of large 
policies written is bound to be affected 


INDUSTRY OR OCCUPATION Al! 


Total 


CA Fes c6c0decencvdcerecasecs - 27000 
MEAMUFACTURING: 60oscencésscvscceds . 7429 
Proprietors, Officials and Managers...... 470 
BGIOTOED cic cvccccvccseccerescececens - 6959 
COORD eccccnccecoscecesees ccoccce 213 
Clay, Glass and Stone........eseeee0e « 144 
(RES tae ey a See ee «+ 669 
Food: Bakeries (Wholesale), Slaughter 
Se DO, GOB. 6c 0.cenéedvncecesas 680 
ND dikwded seabed 00s deus db euedceases 217 
Lumber and Furniture.............. - 2il 
Metals and Machinery............... 2435 
Automobiles and Parts............. 584 
Electric Machines and Supplies.... 321 
All Other Metal and Machinery.... 1530 
a ea 250 
Petroleum Refining ........cccccccss 114 
Printing and Publishing.............. 440 
NL bin oRae ghalas CReRKE head CAReN 125 
ME bbdandceencesxedcncannamadas 843 
TE skedondcbianktdsaviatamanenes 150 
EE ctccoenbinckssensed evcossee 176 
Ee  Dicncikdns 0s caekennewe 143 
Hosiery and Knitting.............. 139 
Hee GHMOE: cdccdciewiedcdsnktonane 233 
All Other Manufacturing............. 618 
SEMEL. Cinednbike 5060006000046 0b000s008 5658 
WO ctbasdcdaewetedsvdraecedeces 680 
Proprietors, Officials and Managers... 163 
DN < cvécacieedbabbeaceseneses 517 
BES ac5A0cdb00dsnboaneeceenernceses - 4978 
Grocery, Meat, Fruit and Vegetable 
ME sdhtescicbnaseedeadbassdenene 1197 
Proprietors, Officials and Managers .. 550 
RE Sakcc ctcucensaddaeinsbaesd 647 


Clothing, Dry Goods and Dept. Stores. 736 
Proprietors, Officials and Managers .. 175 


ry re cccccocce 561 

Gas and Service Stations............ 484 
Proprietors, Officials and Managers .. 201 
EEE ee Or ae Pe - 283 
kg A ee Re ee eee « 258 
Proprietors, Officials and Managers .. 83 
DE ccd ccanabitudadhnaneeanun 175 

Pe Soke d ditnansdcdenbemexeds 282 
Proprietors, Officials and Managers .. 67 
ORES ne 215 
Dairies (Wholesale and Retail Dist.).. 272 
Proprietors, Officials and Managers .. 42 
RE ae Re eee 230 

Cee ND BD ccciscuscnnscmuse 1749 
Proprietors, Officials and Managers .. 878 
NEE dade candy Nig ba © baetexuawces 871 
ee ee ee 3392 
IEEE © ted ah ocak daviehe naiceeien 2276 


DOMESTIC AND PERSONAL SERVICE 1635 
Hotels 


Proprietors, Officials and Managers... 28 


adversely. The same principle holds as 
between industries and occupations. 


Students 


One out of every eight policies issued 
was applied for by a student. True, a 
large proportion of these policies were 
for moderate amounts, but that was to 
be expected. Many of these sales repre- 
sent the initial step in programs to be 
built during subsequent years. House- 
wives, too, were frequent buyers, every 
twelfth policy being issued to a woman 
of this group. Of course, housewives are 
not to be compared with heads of fam- 
ilies as good prospect material, but the 
table indicates that they constitute a 
large and important class of prospects, 
nevertheless. 

Perhaps the outstanding fact devel- 
oped by this survey, is that prospects are 
to be found everywhere —in manufactur- 
ing, in wholesale and retail trades, in the 
professions, in public utilities, among 
government and municipal employes, in 
the schools and in the homes. A study 
of the table should suggest to every field 
rman some prospecting opportunities that 
he has overlooked. 


Amounts Under $5000 $5000 and Over 
M F Total M F Total M F 
0274 6726 24288 17701 6587 2712 2573 13S 
6315 1114 6783 5681 1102 646 634 12 


454 16 229 215 14 241 239 é 
6554 5466 
178 35 201 166 35 12 12 0 
135 9 138 130 8 6 5 1 
391 278 623 348 275 46 43 3 


596 84 627 546 81 53 #50 3 
163 54 212 158 54 5 5 0 
201 #10 4197 #187 #210 14 ~« 14 0 

2233 202 2312 2110 202 123 123 0 
556 28 570 542 28 14° 14 0 
279 +42 287 #245 «42 «934 ~« 34 0 

1398 132 1455 1323 132 75 75 0 
215 35 243 208 35 7 7 0 
104 10 106 96 10 8 8 0 
388 52 405 354 Sl 35 34 1 
103. 22 122 100 ~ 22 3 3 0 
621 222 800 580 22 43 41 2 
122 28 142 114 28 8 8 0 
12 55 172 117 55 6 6 0 
104 39 138 «699 ~=—(39 5 5 0 
95 44 130 86 44 9 9 0 
177 56 218 164 54 15 13 2 
533 85 568 483 85 50 50 0 

4985 673 4754 4111 643 904 874 30 
610 70 S48 483 65 132 4127 5 
159 4 97 96 1 66 63 2 
451 66 451 387 64 66 64 2 

4375 603 4206 3628 578 772 747 ~~ 25 

1138 59 1010 955 55 187 183 4 
536 14 387 376 11 163 160 3 
602 45 623 579 4 24 23 1 
437 299 623 334 289 113 103 10 
151 24 103 84 19 72 67 5 
286 275 520 250 270 41 36 5 
479 5 452 449 3 32 30 2 
198 3 171 169 2 30 29 1 
281 2 281 280 1 2 1 1 
234 «24 «198 «174s iahtité«O 0 

82 1 45 44 : Ss ws 0 
152 23 153 130 23 2 22 0 
271 11 229 218 11 53 #53 ( 


261 11 236 226 10 36 35 ] 
41 1 24 24 0 18 17 1 
220 10 212 202 10 18 18 fi 
1555 194 1458 1272 186 291 283 e 
806 72 648 582 66 230 224 f 
749 122 810 690 120 61 59 2 
2225 1167 3314 2151 1163 78 74 4 
0 2276 2251 0 2251 25 0 25 
1088 54 1534 998 536 lui 50 11 
118 25 136 111 25 7 7 
21 7 24 17 7 4 4 0 


INDUSTRY OR OCCUPATION 


Total 
DE Scie css o ter ncercecesnccan 115 
Restaurants, Taverns and Cafes....... - 415 
Proprietors, Officials and Managers... 165 
RUE gsda wes wckecvetseceecceeee 250 
Barber Shops, Beauty Parlors, Hair- 
NN SE eediwencueerisaceces 303 
Proprietors, Officials and Managers... 151 
MOE Gaicunas dot swcGacucesendee 152 
Qe ee ee er 161 
Proprietors, Officials and Managers... 37 
ES coos ch eubaniuneinedeesnets 124 
Private Homes—Servants ..........+-. 361 
All Other Domestic and Personal Service 252 
Proprietors, Officials and Managers... 40° 
OEE Ricopakerscnsceseaeeceeeces 212 
pe os 6 a 3) re 1306 
PR SE i ave ta kienscccmnnmanid 421 
Proprietors, Officials and Managers... 7 
SID 3.5.05 se acl Warman ate waar 414 
Garages and Auto Repair Shops........ 356 
Proprietors, Officials and Managers... 146 
NON Sec wcdacctenacanwd anaes 210 
NE DE TA han nose c ct ccinntnn 131 
Proprietors, Officials and Managers... 20 
IND 6s ce cntii ck anannack ewan’ baree 111 
Express, Delivery and Transfer....... « 336 
Proprietors, Officials and Managers... 117 
INN cas os cana meena baer eateaun 219 
He SD SokSecansdcsd ee vinbesaens 62 
Proprietors, Officials and Managers... 3 
IIE Sivcccydacniwensaneer canteen 59 
PUBLIC SERVICE (Not Elsewhere Clas- 
ER ere 1169 
PUNO. cvcicncscvinencakeaneamwoces » 
NE: cits nin auricina ees webdren ace eeas 49 
Other State, County and Municipal Em- 
SE a oncaeid dnote waleaieut aes - 465 
RI De TR ic dbdnsdakaccatca vec 152 
Post Office Dept, Employees............ 175 
Other Federal Employees.............. 235 
PROFESSIONAL AND SEMI-PROFES. 
EI vin Scene dawecadewsuen eave - 1435 
EE. whanie ae vema coke edwieesca eden 283 
ER eis 6 bie R eRe REAOROR Ee KaewD « 113 
SY ccna dedan setiecncke mdene ee e 102 
I iv density erndkaepewimnemenee . 76 
NN ikea akg eitin le aa weme ieee srn'sls 196 
Musicians and Teachers of Music...... 100 
eee FOOOMOON ok vcikcccckinaccccwe « 235 
Semi-Professional (Theatres, etc.)...... 330 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION — 
(Painting, Carpentery, Plumbing, etc.). 866 
Contractors and Self-Employed Workers. 437 


EO AS RR PC 429 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, ETC.......... 719 
Proprietors, Officials and Managers..... 87 
I Sage eh oe pcan «s'ekedsecnlam 632 
Be IN 5 6 5 isc i.0 560 s:n0 ke simnn'ece 270 
IO oot vie ccwseckonceee » & 
a en a aaa 70 
Brokerage (Stock and Investment).... 61 
RS EE ae re ee oe 134 

Ot SNE padeveccenstkwcwesses P 37 


FARMERS AND FARM LABORERS.... 475 


PUM WRURMEEOD xeciccacccncteesecn 464 
Proprietors, Officials and Managers..... 3 
POU. cxnarhiscatnbnad®ewacssuuwnes 461 

Gas, Electric Light and Power....... 155 
Telephone and Telegraph............ 201 
Electric Street Railways............. 96 
Mt NE padcetchenndantiwnckwene< 9 

MINING AND QUARRYING............ 176 
Proprietors, Officials and Managers..... 5 
PE 6s. nscedeccutianeatweddesewin 171 


All Amounts 


tS 


Under $5000 $5000 and Over 


M F Total M F Total M F 
7 6 M2 4 6B 3 gf 
327 88 367 283 84 48 44 4 
149 16 12 108 12 45 41 4 
178 72 «+247 = «©1175 72 3 3 0 
195 108 292 189 103 ll 6 5 
94 57 141 89 52 10 5 5 
101 $1 151 100 51 1 1 0 
136 25 151 126 25 10 10 0 
34 $ 2 3 s £5 
102 22 122 += 100 22 2 2 
120 241 355 115 240 6 5 1 
192 60 233 174 59 19 3g 4 
ss: © St 8 Bee 
154 58203 s46—i—i ST Fess 
1276 30 1196 1166 30 110-110 0 
409 12 390 378 12 31 Blg 
7 0 2 2 0 : a 
402 12 388 376 12 26 26 0 
349 7 325 318 7 31 31 0 
144 2 121 119 2 25 25 0 
205 5 204 199 5 6 6 0 
128 3 123 120 3 8 8 0 
20 0 14 14 0 6 6 0 
108 3 109 106 3 2 2 0 
329 7 302 295 7 34 34 0 
116 1 90 89 1 27 27 0 
213 6 212 206 6 7 7 0 
61 1 56 55 1 6 6 0 
3 0 2 2 0 1 7 
58 1 54 53 1 5 5 0 
1036 133 1063 932 131 106 =—-:104 


378 87 425 340 85 40 38 2 
152 150 =150 0 2 2 0 
167 8 144 136 8 31 31 


862 4 800 797 3 66 65 1 
435 2 391 390 1 46 45 l 
427 2 409 407 2 20 20 0 





350 114 436 325 111 28 25 
3 0 3 3 0 0 0 
347, 114 433 322 111 28 a. os 
141 14 144 131 13 11 10 
103 98 188 92 96 13 11 2 
94 2 92 90 2 4 4 0 
9 0 9 9 0 0 0 (3 
175 172. (171 1 4 4” 
4 1 3 2 1 2 2 0 
171 0 169 169 0 2 2 8 


Avenues to Business 


(Continued from Page 41) 


“how, where and why” of approximately 


2,000 recent brand new sales. 


1. First of all is the question of what 
type of person should be solicited. In 
what occupational group can you expect 
to find the greatest number of buyers 
today? Should you. concentrate on school 


teachers, individual proprietors, exect- 


tives, or on persons in some other classi- 
fication ? ; 

The tabulation on Page 99 shows this 
distribution as it exists in the recent sur 
vey. Note that the four leading groups 
(clerks, salesmen, professional men an 
executives) not only accounted for 57.7% 
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S 2 0 SE Pe et ee 50 2.6 141,949 1.5 2,839 

of the number of sales made, but also made up 60.5% of the volume sold. ) cs Bas 2 Reh na One ai = . 93°032 - wate 
OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF APPROXIMATELY 2,000 PERSONS DL wanawtkedaes ew aaek ero 24 ie 93,180 1.0 3,882 
WHO PURCHASED INSURANCE RECENTLY PE 0h ovdacdusaceahs 36 1.9 165,060 1.7 4,585 


Number Percentage of Totalamount Percentage Average 

purchasing total number of insurance of total size 

Occupations insurance’ sales made purchased volume sold sale 
Clerks on salary........+-++++ee. 392 19.9 $1,062,914 10.9 $2,712 
Galesmen  ..-- eee ee cece cece eeeee 261 13.3 1,016,217 10.4 3,889 
Professional men ....+--++-e-e5s 246 12.5 1,468,409 15.1 5,969 
Executives ....e+eeceeereeeeeees * 237 12.0 2,345,976 24.1 9,899 

Managers and persons between cleri- 

cal and executive positions.... 183 9.3 1,195,344 12,3 6,532 
Students ..-..+.cccccccccessces 108 5.5 406,703 4.2 3,766 
Housewives ...----seeeeeereerees 80 4.1 312,935 3.2 3,912 
Individual proprietors ........... 78 4.0 558,595 5.7 7,161 
NN soe dit a ciaie reins pace o-sie 74 3.8 195,166 2.0 2,637 
Skilled mechanics ........-..+--> 69 3.5 195,823 2.0 2,838 
Factory men, laborers............ 37 1.9 76,782 8 2,075 
RN canes Sasadeacias wee sine 27 1.4 69,700 iz 2,581 
Business women ...........---05 4 2 5,640 = 1,410 
Miscellaneous .....0..+.eeeeeeeee 169 8.6 817,100 8.4 4,835 


papers or lists? Or should you employ 
somewhat slower methods, such as the 
center-of-influence and endless-chain? 

From the next tabulation you will find 
that the first three listed sources (re- 
ferred prospects, acquaintances and for- 
mer policyholders) accounted for 87.5% 
of the number of sales, and 90.2% of the 
total volume of sales. 


Sources of Prospects 
2. Being cognizant of the all impor- 
tant problem of continuous prospecting, 
the second question in importance is 


probably that of “what source of_pros- 
pecting is most profitable today ?” Should 
you attempt to make many contacts with 
prospects or suspects secured from news- 


SOURCES OF PROSPECTS 


Number Percentage of Total amount Percentage Average 

of cotal number of insurance of total size 

Source of prospect sales sales made purchased volume sold sale 
Referred prospects .............. 704 36.9 $3,144,419 33.2 $4,467 

Actual acquaintance (natural con- 

ESS Lee 662 34.7 3,419,989 36.2 5,166 
Former policyholders ............ 304 15.9 1,966,853 20.8 6,470 
Se NE na duccrwseleaccasix® 102 5.4 430,386 4.6 4,219 


Percentage of Strangers 
3. So often among life underwriters we 
hear the opinion expressed that it is far 
easier, and in fact, more profitable, to do 
business with comparative strangers; 
that we are then free to exert our full 
powers of salesmanship without any re- 


SALES TO STRANGERS VS. SALES 


straining influences because of previous 
friendships. 

In one sense this is probably true. But 
note the distribution of sales in this 
classification from the following figures. 
Note also how the average sale of policy 
varies with each group. 


TO PROSPECTS KNOWN BY AGENT 


BEFORE FIRST INTERVIEW 


Number 


Percentage of 


Total amount Percentage Average 


: of total number of insurance of total size 
Classification sales sales made purchased volume sold sale 
INE 6. iced oes stadnoeeuen 630 32.5 $2,615,220 27.4 $4,151 
Known one month............... 107 5.5 429,043 4.5 4,010 
Known six months............ a4 187 9.6 897,779 9.4 4,801 
WO Oe Bs coaeec weaved asus -. 1,017 52.4 5,614,946 58.7 §,521 


An apparent conclusion to be drawn 
from the above table is that the most 
profitable prospects are long pull pros- 
pects—prospects that were known to the 
salesman a year or more before the time 
of the sales interview. Just one more 
reason for you and me to be continually 
on the alert to ever broaden our list of 
acquaintances through our contacts at 
the club, church, chamber of commerce, 
ete. 

During What Interview Is Sale Made? 


4. In these rather hectic days when the 
average individual is imbued with fear 
and procrastination, it is only natural 


that you should receive promises galore 
for all sorts of future purchases “as soon 
as business straightens out a bit.” Should 
you continue to trust and place your 
hope in these individuals, or should you 
classify the great percentage of them as 
china eggs and get to work on new 
blood ? 

In any individual case your tactics in 
this respect will of course depend in 
large measure on the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case as well as the type 
of sale involved. However, the next table 
shows that among these recent sales, by 


(Continued on Page 136) 
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An Introduction to the Common Law of Insurance 


(Continued from Page 25) 
agreements, and also to determine what 
agreements if any should be permitted 
in certain relationships. 

In the law of insurance this change in 
emphasis was particularly evident. Stat- 
utes requiring standard policy provisions 
were enacted on every hand. These stat- 
utes provided that if insurance contracts 
were entered into, prescribed terms 
which would determine the rights and 
obligations of the parties had to be in- 
cluded. Other statutes prohibited the 
use of certain policy provisions. When 
modern statutory law controls the legal 
incidents of the insurer-insured situation 
by prescribing and prohibiting contract 
terms, it is only doing exactly what the 
common law did when it declared that 
those who entered into legal relation- 
ships should be bound by certain rules, 
whether they agreed to them or not. 
Whether a relationship is governed by a 
contract prescribed largely by law, or di- 
rectly by the law itself, the result is the 
same. 

The statutory law, as will be seen later, 
also extended a control through the me- 
dium of procedure, prescribing for ex- 
ample what should constitute a defense 
of fraudulent procurement, or prescrib- 
ing that certain defenses should be avail- 
able to insurers only in restricted cir- 
cumstances. The trend from the theory 
of absolute freedom of contract and no 
liability apart from contract, toward 
something closely resembling an early 
common law relationship is quite evident 
in the field of statutory insurance law. 
Trend From Pure Contract Toward A 

Relational Law 


The shift in emphasis in the field of 
the common law of insurance took place 
in quite a different fashion from that 
which went on in the field of the statu- 
tory law. The courts in administering 
the common law were bound to observe 
the rules of contract law, and the com- 
mon law knew of no such relationship 
as insurer and insured; consequently, the 
trend in the case of law of insurance 
from pure contract law towards a rela- 
tional law has been gradual and often 
quite obscure. 

On the surface of things the theory of 
contract and the law of contracts are 
the dominant conceptions in the com- 
mon law of insurance, but underneath 
the surface there has gone on a very 
definite drift towards the establishment 
of a common law relationship of insurer 
and insured. This has been accomplished 
largely by the judicial technique of ap- 
plying contract formulas and using con- 
tract terminology in arriving at relational 
results; that is to say, results which the 
courts feel are required by their con- 
ceptions of justice quite apart from 
agreements. The results predicated on 
judicial conceptions of justice may not in 
fact be just results at all, but they ap- 
pear to the courts to be so. The validity 
of these judicial conceptions of justice 
which play such a large part in the com- 
mon law of insurance will be examined 
later in this paper. 

The trend in the common law of in- 
surance from the pure contract method 
of determining rights by the logical nec- 
essities of the language in the contracts, 
towards the common law method of de- 
termining rights by judicial conceptions 
of justice, can best be shown and ex- 
plained by an examination of the basic 
judicial methods employed. 


An Ancient and Common Cause of 
Dispute 

An ancient and common cause of dis- 
putes, and consequently of lawsuits, is 
the inability of the parties to a written 
contract to agree upon the exact mean- 
ing of the terms which they have em- 
ployed. Unforeseen developments and 
unprecedented situations, coupled with 
the limitations imposed upon the ex- 


pression of thought by language itself, 
often lead to honest disputes as to just 
what a contract which once seemed very 
plain really means. In the disposition 
of such controversies, there grew up in 
the common law the rule that if there 
was any ambiguity in a contract the ex- 
act meaning of which was in dispute, the 
court in construing the contract would 
construe it strictly against the person 
who drafted the document. This is pure- 
ly a rule of contract law but it will be 
seen at once that it has vast possibilities 
and it has been greatly employed in de- 
ciding controversies affecting insurance 
policies. 
Ambiguity 

The cases in which this doctrine is 
employed are generally those in which 
the insured seeks by his construction of 
the contract, to extend it to cover a loss 
which, in the insurer’s opinion, is not 
covered by the contract. Now if the 
court feels that its conception of what 
is just calls for a decision for the in- 
sured, it is a very simple matter to say 
that the contract is ambiguous because 
there is a dispute as to its meaning, al- 
though this, of course, does not always 
follow. However, once the court says 
that there is an ambiguity, it follows that 
the contract must be construed strictly 
against the insurer; which can easily be 
done by accepting the insured’s version. 
This results in giving the insured what 
he wants and what the court thinks he 
should have, though it may be quite dif- 
ferent from what the contract was de- 
signed to accomplish. This is one of 
the most common methods employed in 
getting relational rather than contrac- 
tual results in controversies between in- 
surer and insured. The end is accom- 
plished by employing on the surface of 
things pure contract law. 

Some of the most interesting methods 
are those which are employed in con- 
nection with the technique of a lawsuit. 
It is familiar law that the plaintiff has 
the burden of proof, and failing to sus- 
tain that burden, must lose. Consider 
now one typical and common example 
of how by shifting the burden of proof, 
a result which the court thinks just is 
reached, though it may not be one which 
is logically required by the facts and the 
terms of the contract. 


Burden of Proof 


Assume that an insurer has promised 
to pay to the beneficiary a stipulated 
amount upon receipt of proof that the 
insured’s death was caused by accidental 
means. The insured is found dead, a 
pistol shot through his head and a dis- 
charged pistol by his side. Just exactly 
how he was shot no one knows. The 
beneficiary by suing on the contract 
should prove a death by accidental means 
but of course that cannot be done be- 
cause there is no proof available, nor 
by the same token can the insurer prove 
a non-accidental death such as suicide. 
Consequently, whoever has the burden of 
proof must lose. Accordingly, by the 
use of a presumption, not originally used 
for that purpose, some courts have shift- 
ed the burden of proof to the insurer 
which means that the insurer loses. Thus, 
a result which appears to the court as 
just is obtained and the contract plays 
no part in getting it, except to measure 
the amount of the judgment. 

The burden of proof is, of course, but 
one phase of a lawsuit and ceases to be 
of primary importance when there is evi- 
dence on both sides which requires a 
submission of the ease to a jury; but 
here again, a trial court or an appellate 
court in reviewing the decisions of a 
trial court, has rather wide powers in 
determining what evidence shall be heard 
and considered by the jury. Historically. 
the jury is the judge of the facts and 
the court is the judge of the law. Just 
where the line is drawn is for the court 


to decide, and where it is drawn may 
often determine the outcome of the case. 
The courts, by acquiescing in general 
jury verdicts which find the facts so as 
to permit recovery under the contract 
in suit, often permit the result of a law- 
suit to be one not contemplated by the 
contract but one which they feel to be 
required. 


Power of Court as to Litigation Issues 


The courts also have the power to 
determine, to a large extent, the issues 
on which a lawsuit must be tried. How 
these issues are selected and stated often 
have a determinative effect on the out- 
come of the case. To illustrate: a life 
insurer’s case is that the applicant had 
a serious disease which he did not dis- 
close in his application, and it requests 
the court to be relieved, by a judicial 
cancelation of the contract, from becom- 
ing bound to an uninsurable risk. The 
issue can be whether the insured was 
in fact uninsurable and secured the pol- 
icy on an application which did not dis- 
close that fact. If the issue is so stated, 
the insurer can easily make out its case. 
But if the court says that the sole issue 
is whether the insured got the policy by 
fraudulent misrepresentations wilfully 
made for the purpose of deceiving the 
insurer, then the insurer may easily fail, 
because it is difficult to prove that some- 
one acted wilfully and fraudulently to 
gain a given end. This example will be 
enough to illustrate the importance of 
the issue-determining power of the 
courts, and how it can be used to get 
results which the courts feel justice re- 
quires. 


Doctrines of Waiver and Estoppel 


The doctrines of waiver and estoppel 
have been widely employed in a multi- 
tude of fashions, most of which are too 
involved for this paper, for the purpose 
of attaining ends which do not follow 
logically from the insurance contract and 
the proven facts. A brief discussion of 
the nature of these legal conceptions will 
disclose the many uses to which they can 
be put. Waiver is defined as the inten- 
tional relinquishment of a known right. 
Estoppel is defined as the legal preclu- 
sion from the assertion of a right. One 
example will perhaps suffice. An insurer 
issued a life insurance contract contain- 
ing a provision that it should be void 
if the insured entered the military ser- 
vice. The insured entered the army and 
later was discharged. When he sent in 
his next premium he informed the in- 
surer of his military service. The in- 
surer accepted the premium and stated 
that it would not take advantage of the 
insured’s military service to void the 
contract. In such circumstances the in- 
surer is said to have waived its right 
to void the contract on account of the 
insured’s military service. Now assume 
the same facts with the only exception 
that the insurer accepted the premium 
and said nothing. If the insured should 
then die it would be. said that the in- 
surer was estopped or barred from set- 
ting up the defense that the policy is 
void, because it would not be equitable 
to permit it to do so. 


A Widely Used Technique 


It will be readily seen that by finding 
collateral facts sufficient to constitute 
a waiver or to raise an estoppel, it is 
possible for the court to avoid a result 
called for by the contract and the un- 
disputed facts constituting the insurer’s 
defense. The insurer’s defense is con- 
ceded but avoided. This technique has 
been widely used in a variety of cir- 
cumstances in the law of insurance. 


Waiver and estoppel are truly les enfants 
terribles of the law of insurance. 
There are also some obvious instances 
of the trend under consideration in which 
the court has simply refused to follow 


the terms of the insurance contract. Re. 
cently the Supreme Court of a Mid. 
western state openly refused to follow 
the contract when it would have been 
necessary to decide for the insurer, jf 
the court observed the distinction be- 
tween contracts insuring against injuries 
caused by accident, and those insuring 
against injuries caused by accidental 
means. The court conceded that the in- 
surer had not promised to pay unless the 
insured was injured by accidental means 
which he admittedly was not; still, they 
decided for the insured, pointing out that 
they did so because they thought he 
should in justice have the money. This 
is a typical illustration of the common 
law method of disposing of relational 
controversies by judicial considerations 
of abstract justice, rather than by con- 
tract or statute. The court also founded 
its decision on another typical common 
law conception, the notion that the com- 
mon man, or the average citizen, would 
understand the contract as calling for a 
decision for the insured. 

In making the initial determinations of 
whether there is an ambiguity in a con- 
tract; which party shall have the burden 
of proof; what evidence shall be heard 
or believed; how the issues are to be 
stated ; whether on disputed testimony to 
find the facts so as to raise a waiver 
or estoppel; or whether to affirm a gen- 
eral jury verdict, the courts proceed in 
the strictly common law judicial fashion 
of being guided by their conception of 
what is right in the situation. That con- 
ception of justice and not the contract 
is what really determines the outcome. 


Control by Statutory Law 


In general, the statutory law has 
sought to control the situation by much 
the same means. By prescribing the 
terms which must be contained in an in- 
surance contract the legislatures have ac- 
complished directly what the courts in 
some instances sought to do by the con- 
struction of existing contracts. The 
statutory law has not undertaken, as the 
courts have, to fix the burden of proof 
as a means of control, but rather has 
exerted its control by defining what 
proof shall in certain cases constitute a 
defense, such as the statutes in some 
states which require that in a suit on 
a life insurance contract, a defense of 
suicide shall not be available unless the 
insurer can prove that the insured took 
out the policy with the intention of com- 
mitting suicide. The statutory law has 
also extended its control by defining the 
issues in certain controversies concern- 
ing insurance contracts, as is shown by 
the many statutes making fraudulent 
procurement the sole issue in misrepre- 
sentation cases. In the field of waiver 
and estoppel the statutory law is again 
evident, prescribing for example that in- 
surers shall be bound by the waivers 
made by its agents, or estopped from 
setting up certain defenses to life insur- 
ance contracts if there has been a medi- 
cal examination. Jury verdicts are not 
controlled directly by legislation, but the 
statutory law has used them in extend- 
ing its control by providing that in con- 
troversies affecting insurance contracts, 
certain issues must be passed on by a 
jury and attempting to make the jury's 
verdict conclusive. 

It will be clear from what has been 
said that the trend has been, broadly 
sneaking, along the same lines in both 
fields of the law, and the result of any 
particular lawsuit is often determined by 
an intricate interplay of the two. 


Change in Law Not Always Clear 


This trend has been gradual and has 
embraced at least the last half century. 
The change in the commonly accepted 
views as to how far the freedom of con- 
tract should be permitted to go was not 
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@ THE DOORWAY TO LIFE UNDERWRITING. A brief course for the beginner salesman that gives 


the fundamental principles of life insurance and the essence of underwriting and sales knowledge which start 


the new man toward success. 
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only reflected in the course of legisla- 
tion but also in the course of the judicial 
or common law. The movement towards 
a common law relationship of insurer and 
insured called only for a reversion to 
older paths of the law, rather than the 
breaking of new ones, and the employ- 
ment of a technique which judges were 
using daily in the disposition of non- 
contract controversies. In consequence 
the change moved rapidly. The change 
in emphasis came easily to judges trained 
in the principles of the common law. 
They were accustomed on every hand 
to deciding what rights, duties and ob- 
ligations were imposed upon individuals 
by considering the common law rules 
governing their legal relationships. They 
were accustomed to seeking what to their 
minds constituted a just result and that 
is what they did in insurance cases, but 
in doing so they seldom departed from 
the technique of pure contract contro- 
versies. Because of this difference be- 
tween what the courts were really doing, 
and what they said in their opinions they 
were doing, the change that was actually 
taking place in the law was not always 
clear. 

A more immediate force which made 
itself felt during the early transitionary 
period was the prevalence of misconcep- 
tions as to the nature and purpose of 
insurance. Organizations of every sort 
purporting to be writing insurance had 
sprung up like mushrooms. These un- 
dertakings were seldom launched with 
the intent of defrauding the public, but 
a great many were doomed from the 
beginning because of a lack of the requi- 
site knowledge on the part of their 
founders. When the inevitable came 
there was much bitterness against in- 
surance, when in fact the evils and loss- 
es were due to a lack of any real in- 
surance at all. The courts, not always 
aware of the source of the trouble, 
sought to correct matters by judicial de- 
cisions but as these were generally of a 
risk enlarging nature, they only hastened 
the end they sought to avoid. The com- 
mon law of insurance by seeking to cor- 
rect a condition which of necessity could 
be handled only through the medium of 
statutory law, ran far afield and estab- 
lished exceptions and innovations in in- 
surance contract law which have since 
been put to demonstrably harmful uses. 


Recent Philosophic and Theoretic 
Writings in Law 


A more recent force which has given 
impetus to the trend of judicéal decision 
towards a relational approach has been 
the course of recent philosophic and the- 
oretic writings in the law. The past 
two decades produced the school of Neo- 
realism and witnessed a great revival of 
the study of sociological jurisprudence. 
The Neo-realists have emphasized the 
judicial control over what, in orthodox 
legal theory, is controlled by contract 
or fixed substantive law. The writers 
in the field of sociological jurisprudence, 
some of whom hold high judicial office, 
have given currency to the idea of mak- 
ing decisions solely on the basis of what 
is, to the judicial mind, socially desir- 
able—an idea fraught with grave danger 
in the hands of a judge less than omni- 
potent. From the orthodox view, the 
only possible course for a court to take 
in enforcing a contract is to enforce it 
as written. The Neo-realists would have 
the courts believe that this is an illusion, 
and the sociological school would have 
them believe it to be undesirable as a 
fixed general principle. 

The control asserted by changing 
views in a changing world, the trend of 
legislative law, the failures during the 
experimental stage of insurance, tradi- 
tional habits of judicial thought and 
method, and current convictions as to 
the end and purpose of law, have all 
made themselves felt in bringing the 
law of insurance to its present too highly 
relational state. The result is that we 
have a relationship, or insurer-insured 
situation, controlled by legal rules much 
as legal relationships are controlled, but 
with the very important exception that 


On WHICH STE 
Are You RESTING? 


By Daniel J. Bloxham, 


Supervisor, Agency Field Service, Travelers 


Whether your estate has been acquired 
by contract or by accumulation, whether 
the continuation of a portion of your 
present income has been made possible 
by a life insurance program or through 
stocks, bonds, mortgages, etc., there are 
certain and specific steps which you have 
bridged. 

The first step in any program, the 
first demands that must be met, will be 
the payments of your obligations—your 
bills—your final expense. Your depend- 
ents must satisfy these creditors in or- 
der that you may die at par. After 
these expenses have been met, the bal- 
ance becomes your estate. This is worth 
to your wife and children only what it 
will produce in terms of income. 


Readjustment Period of Estate 
After Death 


The next drain upon your estate will 
be the readjustment period of from 
twelve to thirty-six months after you 
are gone. Even your “estate” may not 
be available to your heirs until it has 
cleared the usual probate and legal hur- 
dles. A definite income during these 
vital months is an absolute necessity. 
This must be the second step in your 
life program. 

The third step requires a living income 
to your wife during the years of educa- 
tional preparation of your children. The 
monthly income for this period should 
be sufficient so that your wife, their 
mother, can keep your children under 
her roof and maintain their self respect. 

The fourth step must be an income 
sufficient to guarantee a life income to 
your widow after the children have com- 
pleted their education and moved into 
homes of their own. Allow their mother 
to live with them, if she so desires, but 
not on them. 

Lastly, your present program and es- 
tate should be sufficient to guarantee a 
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definite and living income to the old man 
who you will be some day. 
Steps Are Chronological 

These steps are chronological—uncon- 
sciously they will be followed by all. 
Might it not be worthwhile to apply a 
yardstick to your present estate, insur- 
ance and otherwise, and satisfy your- 
self as to how far you can stretch it 
along the ladder of life? Might it not 
be of paramount interest to you to know 
on which step you are resting at the 
present moment? 

Stripped of all mysteries—this is all 
there is to programming. It is the sim- 
ple picture which can be applied in all 
cases. The moment we go into the in- 
tricacies of a long drawn out proposal 
we leave our prospective client in a be- 
fuddled state of mind and the whole set- 
up may backfire instead of producing 
results. 








there is the counter-control exerted by 
the contract between the parties. 

Well over a generation ago, the trend 
towards the establishment of a judicially 
controlled legal relationship of insurer 
and insured gave rise to a real strug- 
gle, the history of which is written large 
in the reported judicial decisions. The 
courts were starting to exercise what 
they conceived to be their common law 
right to control the insurer-insured situ- 
ation as a legal relationship. On the 
other hand, the insurers, realizing the 
dangers of such an uncertain control, 
sought to control the insurer-insured 
situation solely by contract. There was 
much rewriting of contracts calculated 
to avoid or minimize the effect of the 
decisions extending the judicial control. 
Much unsound law was written and, in 
some instances, these attempts to curtail 
their control drove the courts farther 
than they had perhaps originally intend- 
ed to go. The same struggle but in a 
different form went on in the field of 
legislative law. The history of thosc 
struggles, as now seen in retrospect, 
brings into sharp relief the movement 
of the law. 

Undesirability of Undermining Insurance 
Contracts 

The question suggests itself as to 
whether this movement which has 
brought about an infusion of a common 
law relationship into the insurer-insured 


situation has been desirable. Whether 
the statutory law should have exercised 
the control which it has over the insti- 
tution of insurance is a separate ques- 
tion. In the common law, with which 
this paper is concerned, it is clear to 
anyone who knows even the fundamen- 
tals of insurance that these methods of 
advancing the law towards a common 
law relationship of insurer and insured 
are bound to direct the law away from 
what is ultimate justice. In this con- 
nection it is important to observe that 
the means discussed earlier in this paper 
are clearly instruments of justice in 
proper situations. That is not question- 
ed. These methods have long been em- 
ployed in the common law with highly 
desirable and beneficial results. Our 
question is not whether these means are 
desirable as judicial methods, but rather 
whether their employment in the dispo- 
sition of controversies concerning insur- 
ance contracts, tends towards the es- 
tablishment of principles of law which 
are in accord with the avowed ends of 
the common law, and the requirements 
of the institution of insurance. It is clear 
that they do not in that they all result 
in the enlargement of the scope of in- 
surance contracts beyond that contem- 
plated by the premiums paid, and this 
does not make for sound insurance and 
accordingly is unsound common law, for 
the common law seeks the common good. 
These methods have brought about the 


very undesirable result of increasing th, 
cost of some forms of insurance pe 
even depriving the general insuring pub. 
lic of a form of insurance for which 
there is a definite need. Witness th 
experience of the casualty insurers jn 
certain fields, and of the life insurers 
who were insuring against total and 
permanent disability. These results clear. 
ly demonstrate the undesirability of un. 
dermining insurance contracts by the 
creation of a common law relationship, 
Necessity of Stability and Predictability 

The second undesirable feature of the 
trend towards a common law relation. 
ship of insurer and insured, is the jp. 
jection of uncertainty in an undertaking 
which of necessity requires certainty and 
predictability. To be able to write long 
term insurance contracts on a proper 
basis, it is essential that the insure; 
know the exact risk which is being as. 
sumed, in that all of its essential com. 
putations are based on the assumption 
that a contract will mean the same thing 
years hence as it means when written 
This does not require that all law stand 
still. Roscoe Pound, a profound com. 
mon law scholar, and certainly not a 
reactionary thinker, emphasizes in his 
works on the common law, the import- 
ance of there being stability in the com. 
mon law affecting long term commercial 
transactions, even though change may be 
highly desirable and even essential in 
other situations. Uncertainty in the law 
of insurance is undesirable to both the 
insurer and the insured, and promotes 
litigation of a wholly unnecessary sort 
by raising doubts which the very con- 
tracts in litigation were intended to avoid. 
A recognition of this need of certainty 
requires a reversion from the trend in 
the law which creates uncertainty. The 
mechanical enforcement of contracts is, 
of course, not possible, but in long term 
contract undertakings, such as insurance, 
stability and predictability are an unde- 
niable necessity, a necessity which the 
future of the common law cannot over- 
look, if it is to serve its purpose. 

A Third Undesirable Feature 


The third undesirable feature of the 
trend under discussion is a definitely un- 
pleasant one, still no proper development 
of the law of insurance can overlook 
the plain fact that insurance offers un- 
usual temptations and opportunities to 
the fraudulently disposed. Insurance 
rings and insurance rackets are by no 
means unknown. The number of these in- 
dividual and concerted assaults on the 
accumulated savings of millions of honest 
and provident citizens require the aban- 
donment of means which make them 
possible and profitable. The prestige of 
the courts and respect for law generally 
is not advanced by their being used as 
the unknowing means of gaining dishon- 
est ends. 

An Inescapable Conclusion 

Viewing the law of today and the in- 
stitution of insurance as it exists today, 
there is no escaping the conclusion that 
the trend in the law should be towards 
a_ determination of insurance controver- 
sies on principles of law which are in 
strict accord with the insurance con- 
tracts and the necessities of the insti- 
tution of insurance. The statutory law 
control and the institution itself have 
long since eliminated the necessity of 
any common law control. The law, 
statutory as well as common, must aban- 
don means which, while they may be 
very efficient agencies of justice in other 
departments of the law, have shown 
themselves to be presently detrimental 
to the ends of justice in the law of in- 
surance. The law must recognize the 
long term necessities of an institution 
whose objectives are in accord with the 
common good and enforce insurance 
contracts with that end in view. Other- 
wise the common law of insurance will 
sink into a welter of decisions decided 
on immediate considerations. It should 
be the aim of the common law of in- 
surance, as it is the aim of the common 
law system, to move towards the attain- 
ment of principles which serve the ult- 
mate ends of justice and not the m- 
mediate ends of the few who have much 
to gain by the disposition of particular 
controversies, 
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STRENGTH 
OF CHARACTER 


The Reliance Life was founded with ideals which 
have endured through the years. The Company’s 
executives have been chosen carefully to maintain 
the high standards and precedents established for 
this institution. While there are larger Life Insur- 
ance companies, none is stronger than the Reliance 
Life. While the demand for increased flexibility in 
contract forms and service provisions has continued 
since 1903, the Reliance Life management has kept 
pace with or initiated every important development 


in the business. 


With institutions as with individuals, GOOD char- 
acter is firmly fixed in old-time 
honesty. STRONG character re- 
quires, in addition to integrity, 
both the ability and the sustained 
determination to serve construc- 
tively. The strength and stability 
of the Reliance Life, its honesty 
of management and its long rec- 


ord of conscientious service to 





WILL TO WIN 
COUNTS 





policyholders are unmistakable evidences of the 
Company’s strength of character. 

Policyholders demand this to give enduring worth 
to their insurance service. Men to direct the ser- 
vice and reserve power to back it up are made pos- 


sible by able management. 


Since the beginning, Reliance Life management has 
maintained that fine balance of aggressive vitality 
and conservatism necessary to achieve the policy- 


holder’s ideal of policy values. 


Keeping faith with policyholders for more than three 
decades requires more than a vill 
to serve. Capability is essential. 
With its soundness and _tradi- 
tional fair dealing with policy- 
holders, the Reliance Life exem- 
plifies the great institution of 
It is old 


enough to be stable — young 


which it is a part. 


enough to be progressive. 
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Important Aspects of Taxation 


Affecting Life Insurance 


By John D. Smyers 


Associate Editor, Prentice-Hall Tax Services 


The unprecedented rates of tax ap- 
plied to incomes, gifts and estates by 
the Federal Revenue Act of 1935, in con- 
junction with new state income tax laws, 
new state gift tax laws and higher rates 
of state inheritance taxes, have focused 
attention as never before on the prob- 
lems of estate creation, conservation and 
distribution. At the same time, newly 
enacted and more stringent provisions of 
the law, as well as stricter (and on their 
face often illegal) interpretations of the 
existing provisions, designed to curtail 
tax avoidance, have greatly increased the 
problems of estate planning. As a con- 
sequence, faced by reduced incomes and 
immense shrinkage in capital values at 
death, property owners have turned to 
life insurance as the logical means of 
counteracting the adverse effects of tax- 
ation and depression upon their estates. 
But with the acquisition of insurance to 
solve estate problems, new problems 
arise. Life insurance is not only prop- 
erty, but also a peculiar fotm of prop- 
erty, and therefore both before and after 
death creates peculiar problems relative 
to its taxability. 


Agents Must Have a Working Knowl- 
edge of Important Tax Classifications 
Affecting Life Insurance 


If the life insurance agent is to serve 
his clients well, if he wishes to point 
out to prospects ways to save additional 
money, as well as the advantages of plac- 
ing such savings in life insurance, he 
must have a working knowledge of at 
least the important classes of taxes af- 
fecting life insurance. He must know 
under what conditions any particular tax 
will not apply. He should be able to 
make a rough calculation of the possible 
tax under any set of facts, and he must 
be able to indicate the conditions which 
make for tax reduction in a particular 
situation. 

In an article of this kind it is impos- 
sible to present all of the essential in- 
formation which a competent life un- 
derwriter should possess; only a few 
of the more important problems of taxa- 
tion affecting life insurance can be dis- 
cussed in the brief space available.’ 


Federal Estate Tax 


The Federal estate tax is neither an 
inheritance nor a property tax; it is an 
excise tax exacted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the privilige of transmitting 
the property of the dead to the living. 

1 For further information relative to taxation, 
see particularly the following: Insurance Tax 
Service, published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York; price with monthly 
supplements for two years, $17.50; without 


supplements, $6. Regulations 79, 80 and 86, 
issued by Department of Internal Revenue at 
Washington Prentice-Hall Inheritance Tax 


Service, and Prentice-Hall Federal Tax Service; 
available at home offices of most insurance 
companies, at large libraries, and in many law 
offices. 


The tax is computed upon the aggregate 
value of all the property of the decedent 
after allowance of certain deductions for 
debts, claims, exemptions and so forth, 
but before distribution to the beneficia- 
ries. Under the Revenue Act of 1926, 
as last amended by the Revenue Act of 
1935, the tax begins to operate at 2% 
on the first $10,000 of the taxable estate, 
and gradually increases to 70% on all 
amounts in excess of $50,000,000. 

An estate tax is primarily concerned 
with taxing property which the decedent 
would ordinarily transfer by will. But in 
order to discourage attempts to avoid 
the burden of the tax, certain transfers 
which are made before death, such as 
those in contemplation of death, those 
made to take effect in possession or en- 
joyment at or after death, and joint es- 
tates, may be subjected to the estate 
tax. Likewise, amounts in excess of $40,- 
000 transferred by means of life insur- 
ance contracts to individuals, and the 
entire amount payable under life insur- 
ance contracts to the estate of the de- 
cedent, are included, with certain excep- 
tions, in the gross estate of decedents. 

The Life Insurance Contract 


A contract of life insurance does not 

represent a testamentary disposition. A 
life insurance policy is merely a contract 
for the payment of a designated sum of 
money upon the happening of a specified 
event, the death of the assured. Conse- 
quently, the courts have held that in the 
absence of a statute specifically subject- 
ing life insurance to tax, proceeds of life 
insurance payable to beneficiaries other 
than the estate of the decedent are ex- 
empt. 
The first Federal estate tax, enacted 
in 1916, contained no provision affecting 
life insurance. The 1918, and each sub- 
sequent Act, including the 1926 Act as 
last amended by the 1935 Act, however, 
contain the following section: 

The value of the gross estate of the 
decedent shall be determined by includ- 
ing... all property ... (g) To the ex- 
tent of the amount receivable by the ex- 
ecutor as insurance taken out by the de- 
cedent upon his own life; and to the 
extent of the excess of $40,000 of the 
amount receivable by all other beneficia- 
ries under policies taken out by the de- 
cedent upon his own life. (§302-g, Rev- 
enue Act of 1926 as last amended by 
the Act of 1934.) 


Proceeds Payable to the Estate 


The wording of the statute results in 
the inclusion in the taxable estate of 
decedents insurance that is payable di- 
rectly or indirectly: 

(1) to the estate, executor or ad- 
ministrator. 

(2) to trustees for the benefit of 
the estate. 

(3) for the payment of inheritance, 
estate or other taxes. 

(4) to any person or corporation 
where used as collateral security for 
a loan or other accommodation if the 
decedent paid the premium. (Under 
the present understanding of the law, 


this is the only instance where pay- 
ment of premiums is material.) 

(5) to any person or corporation, 
where such proceeds are in fact for 
the benefit of the estate. 


The Specific Exemption 


That insurance proceeds are payable to 
the estate does not necessarily signify 
that a tax will be due, or that they will 
be taxed in their entirety. 

The statute grants a specific exemption 
of $40,000 to every estate (excepting non- 
residents of the United States). If the 
value of all property included in the 
gross estate, after payment of all debts, 
claims, charitable contributions and so 
forth, does not exceed $40,000, no tax 
will be due; and if the value, including 
life insurance, exceeds $40,000, only the 
excess thereof is taxable. This prin- 
ciple applies regardless of the nature of 
the property, whether tangible or in- 
tangible, whether it consists of life in- 
surance or the value of gifts made dur- 
ing life. Thus, if the estate contained 
real estate valued at $20,000, personal 
property worth $15,000, and the execu- 
tor received $25,000 as the proceeds of 
life insurance, assuming that debts and 
other deductible items totaled $15,000, the 
taxable net estate would be $5,000. 


Insurance Payable to a Trustee for the 
Benefit of the Estate 


If life insurance is payable to a trus- 
tee for the benefit of the estate, it is 
subject to tax in the same manner as 
though it were received by the executor. 

However, many attorneys and tax ex- 
perts are of the opinion that where life 
insurance is payable to a trustee for the 
benefit of named beneficiaries, the pro- 
ceeds to be held and invested by the 
trustee, such proceeds are not subject 
to tax merely because the trustee in- 
vests part or all of the proceeds in as- 
sets owned by the estate (whether at the 
direction of the assured or otherwise), 
even though the estate may derive some 
incidental benefit as the result of the 
conversion of non-liquid assets into cash. 
Insurance Payable to Beneficiaries Other 

Than the Estate 


The statute also renders life insur- 
ance proceeds in excess of $40,000 pay- 
able to beneficiaries other than the es- 
tate subject to the tax, if the insurance 
was “taken out by the decedent.” The 
question of when insurance is deemed to 
have been “taken out by the decedent” 
is left open by the statute. 

Prior to 1934 the Department of In- 
ternal Revenue, which enforces and col- 
lects the tax, had consistently held that 
insurance was “taken out by the deced- 
ent,” whether or not he signed the ap- 

2Only one exemption of $40,000 is allowed 
for insurance payable to named beneficiaries. 
Of course, the $40,000 insurance exemption is 
in addition to the specific exemption of $40,- 
000. For example, if the gross estate con- 
sists of $20,000 of real estate, $10,000 of stocks 
and bonds, $50,000 of insurance payable to the 
decedent’s wife, and $20,000 of insurance pay- 


able to the decedent’s son (total, $100,000), the 
net taxable estate will be $20,000, less deductible 
expenses and debts. 





Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., with executive 
offices at 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, is known throughout the coun- 
try as the largest organization gath- 
ering and disseminating tax informa- 
tion on Federal, state and local taxes. 
Such information is _ distributed 
through the medium of more than 
twenty services to corporations, fi- 
nancial institutions, insurance compa- 
nies, attorneys, accountants, Federal 
and state tax officials and life insur- 
ance producers. During the past year 
business was transacted with over 
110,000 corporations and individuals. 
The Insurance Tax Service, pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Inc., is com- 
pact, authoritative and complete. 











plication, where the decedent nad either 
(1) paid the premiums, or (2) retained 
any of the legal incidents of ownership. 
Conversely, where the decedent did not 
pay the premiums, or did not retain any 
of the incidents of ownership in the pol- 
icy, the proceeds of insurance payable to 
named beneficiaries, regardless of the 
amount, were not includable in the gross 
estate. 

Under Estate Tax Regulations 80, re- 
leased November 27, 1934, however, wheth- 
er the premiums were paid by the de- 
cedent or another is immaterial.* The 
only criterion of when insurance is 
deemed to be taken out by the deced- 
ent is the possession or non-possession 
of incidents of ownership. If the de- 
cedent possessed at the time of his death 
any of the legal incidents of ownership, 
irrespective of the triviality thereof, pro- 
ceeds in excess of $40,000 are taxable. 
If the incidents of ownership were lodged 
in someone other than the assured, none 
of the proceeds of insurance payable to 
named beneficiaries, regardless of the 
amount, are includable in the gross es- 
tate of the assured. 

Incident of Ownership 


Exactly what constitutes an “incident 
of ownership” in life insurance has never 
been definitely defined by the courts. 
The nearest approach to any such defi- 
nition is contained in Chase National 
Bank v. U. S., 278 U. S. 327. In that 
case the Supreme Court said: “It is true 
... that the interest of the beneficiaries 
in the insurance policies effected by the 
decedent ‘vested’ in them before his 
death and that the proceeds of the poli- 
cies came to the beneficiaries, not direct- 


(Continued on Page 137) 


3 Whether or not the courts will uphold the 
interpretation given to the statute by the new 
Regulations is open to doubt, in view of the 
following quotation from the Supreme Court im 
Chase National Bank v. U. S. 278 U. S. 327: 
“The word ‘transfer’ in the statute, or the priv! 
lege which may constitutionally be taxed, cannot 
be taken in such a restricted sense as to refer 
only to the passing of particular items of prop 
erty directly from the decedent to the trans 
feree. It must, we think, at least include the 
transfer of property procured through expendr 
tures by the decedent with the purpose, e ected 
at his death, of having it pass to another” (ital- 
ics ours). 
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LIFE INSURANCE SERVICE 





AND PUBLIC OPINION 





p DAY experience in life insurance representation calls for 
an increasing understanding of the value of that intangible asset 


known as public opinion. 


The vast public, complex organism though it is, may readily 
enough have its attention drawn to all sorts of claims and novelties 
on the part of merchants and services. And in that sense people 
may be said to be thinking or a business, which in these days of 


organized publicity it is not dificult to induce them to do. 


But when an institution invites the steady outlay of substantial 
| funds, as life insurance does, 


it is one thing to have the public thinking OF you and 
your service. It is still another thing to have people think- 
ing WITH you, planning WITH you, and acting WITH you 


in the serious purpose of making life insurance provisions. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York and its 
field representatives seek to observe this guiding principle in life 


insurance held work. 
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Meeting the Ob iections 


(Continued from Page 13) 
ing than the entire 
provided without our plan. 

“I believe that not enough life insur- 
ance men are on friendly terms with the 
men whom they try to sell; that is, not 
friendly enough to be able to sit down 
informally in an office or home, discuss 
finances, life problems and so on in order 
to get the facts. That friendly relation- 
ship can be bought at some price, and 
you will find that the men who are going 
places in the life insurance business have 
purchased it. It is undoubtedly the an- 


swer to the oft asked question, ‘Why 
is it that I do not succeed in life in- 
surance selling?’ The general agent’s 


question can be ‘Have you purchased, 
through effort or money, a certain re- 
lationship which places you at ease with 
the men with whom you desire to do 
business ?’” 

Viewpoint of R. G. Engelsman 

Ralph G. Engelsman, general agent, 
Penn Mutual, 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, sees little change in the type 
of objections. They are about the same 
now, he thinks, as those he heard when 
he went into the business sixteen years 
ago. Occasionally, a new objection crops 
up—such as those arising from fear of 
inflation—and then like the popularity 
of a popular song they disappear. The 
objection most heard at the present time 
he says is this: 

lhings are so uncertain. We don't 
know what is going to happen in Wash- 
ington. lf I only knew where I was at 
I would be willing to commit myself, but 
the way things are now we can't tell 
whether we are going or coming. 

Worry About Washington 
Mr. Engelsman meets this objection 
as follows: 

“There may be some uncertainty now, 
but one thing you can be certain of: 
you are either going to be 60 or die 
before then. When you get to be 00, 
you are going to need an income, and 
if you die before 60 your family is going 
to need an income. No matter what hap- 
pens to the Government; whether there’s 
a boom or a panic, when you reach 60, 
or if you die before then, that income 
for yourself or your family is going to 
be needed, and you've got to do some- 
thing about it. Life insurance is a long 
range proposition, and you may as well 
recognize at the very outset that there 
are going to be times when things are 
bad and times when things are good, 


and the premiums are going to come 
due every year. 
“Things may be uncertain now. You 


may want to wait until election is over 
or for another decision of the Supreme 
Court, but, at the hazard of being a bore, 
l am going to repeat again—you are 
going to be 60 some day, and if anything 
should happen to you in the meantime 
your family would have to be taken care 
of. The only way that you can provide 
against these contingencies easily and 
safely is through a life insurance con- 
tract of one sort or another. 

“Now, when you enter a life insurance 
contract, it means that you have a 
planned program for yourself, and dur- 
ing the years that you are going to make 
deposits, there are going to be good and 
bad seasons, there are going to be good 
and bad elections, business is going to 
be booming and business is going to be 
slow, there are going to be inflations and 
deflations; the world is going on just 
as it always has—so—at the outset, let’s 
look the fact straight in the 
do something about it.” 

Felix Levy on Inflation 

Felix U. Levy of New York City led 
the Penn Mutual producers in paid vol- 
ume last year. He gives The Gold Book 
two objections he frequently hears and 
how he answers them: 

How about inflation? 

“Well, Mr. Bumps, what about it? If 
we do enter into actual inflation the 





dollar would have 
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dollar will be worth that much less, won’t 
it? And our insurance dollars will also 
be worth less, won’t they? So that, 
should anything happen to you, Mrs. 
Bumps will not have even as much as 
you have provided for her under your 
present insurance set-up. Therefore, ad- 
ditional insurance is required as a hedge 
against inflation so that your insurance 
dollars will do the job you want them 
to.” 

I’m digging into capital now in order 
to meet expenses, how can I afford any 
more for premiums? 

“In other words, Mr. Bumps, should 
anything happen to you tomorrow your 
estate would be seriously depleted. At 
least, let us guarantee Mrs. Bumps that 
your present estate will pass on to her 
intact. A few dollars more out of capi- 
tal to meet the nominal premium will 
mean very little in exchange for the 
sense of security such action will mean 
to you and your family.” 

Joe S. Maryman’s Answers 

The objections which are most fre- 
quently heard by Joseph S. Maryman, 
an Aetna Life star associated with the 
Gordon H. Campbell agency, Little Rock, 
are these: 

How do I know the life insurance com- 
panies are financially sound? Does your 
company own railroad bonds? Does your 
company own real estate and farm mort- 
gages? What will become of my life in- 
surance if we have inflation? 

In answer to the first question Mr. 
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Maryman tells of the financial strength 
of his own company, now eighty-five 
years old; and discusses the great record 
made by the life companies during the 
depression, and how their incomes have 
increased. He concludes with this com- 
ment: “If you take in $100 a day and 
pay out $75 a day you can’t go broke.” 

In commenting on the railroad situa- 
tion he says the securities of the com- 
panies consist of the highest class ob- 
ligations of the railroads. He recites the 
safety of first mortgage bonds, and the 
protection even in case of receivership. 
He calls attention to the fact that for- 
feiture of interest on railroad bonds 
owned by the life companies operating 
in New York State amount to less than 
1%, and can prove the merits of the 
investment. 


Farm and Residence Ownership 


About real estate and farm mortgages 
he says: 

“The company owns both. Human be- 
ings love a home. As long as there is a 
spark of love in the human race, and as 
long as people need houses to shelter 
them, homes will always be a good in- 
vestment. And as long as people have 
to till the soil to produce the necessities 
of life, then farms will have sound value.” 

When it comes to the inflation objec- 
tion, or the defeatist attitude, “Every- 
thing has gone to the devil. We are 
off the gold standard and are facing in- 
flation and destruction.” Mr. Maryman 
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says that there is more loose talk about 
inflation than anything else and in his 
opinion few men know the facts op 
this subject. 


Doesn’t Pose as an Inflation Expert 


Mr. Maryman will not admit that the 
country is going to the devil because he 
knows that it isn’t. What he does admit 
is that he is not a crack economist, not 
an expert on money values. He only 
knows one man who claims omniscient 
knowledge of the monetary standards 
That man’s name and record are familiar 
to most people in his state, “and al- 
though he knows all about. the gold 
standard, sixteen to one, inflation and 
all other angles of the subject of money 
unfortunately he has no money himself,” 
comments Mr. Maryman. 

This Aetna Life agent also points out 
that if a man wants completely to lose 
his equilibrium, if he wants to abandon 
all his common sense, then he should 
get into an argument about inflation. 
Che agent who insists on carrying out 
such an academic argument will soon 
find himself floundering, making loose 
statements, irritating people and forget- 
ting that ‘the real purpose of his call 
is to sell insurance. One long-winded 
talk on inflation is a good way to lose 
the sale. 

As soon as possible Mr. Maryman di- 
verts the conversation to the Aetna Life’s 
new Family Income policies. “Such a 
contract,” he explains, “will educate your 
children and provide an income to your 
wife sufficient to meet her needs, ir- 
respective of whether the dollar is worth 
sixteen cents or a hundred cents. My 
trouble, and that of most people, is to 
get the money, no matter whether it is 
cheap or dear.” 


Comment by J. Elliott Hall 


J. Elliott Hall, Penn Mutual Life, New 
York, in December, 1934, paid for '$951,- 
000 on twenty-two lives. The objection, 
“We have no money to pay premiums,” 
is received by him with skepticism. He 
knows that never have savings banks 
had such a vast volume of deposits; and 
the Government’s postal savings branch 
has been growing. Digging around 
among “no money” prospects, Mr. Hall 
finds that several had savings bank ac- 
counts which ran from $1,500 to $8,000. 

“A good way to increase an estate 
at small cost is to buy a Retirement In- 
come at Age 65,” he said. “Any agent 
who can uncover a case, say, of $2,000, 
and use it as a single premium provides 
immediate insurance of $3,806. At Age 
65, on our present basis, this contract 
issued at Age 65 will have combined cash 
value and accumulated dividends amount- 
ing to $5,910.65—the interest compounds 
to equal at rate of 3.68%. That sum 
will produce a monthly life income, be- 
ginning at Age 65, of $49.94 under one 
option, or $34.16 under another. The 
chances are the money is in the savings 
bank because the saver doesn’t know 
what else to do with it. He wants safe- 
ty and so he puts it there. Get him to 
change for safety plus protection—give 
him an object for his savings—something 
far more useful than just $2,000 lying in 
the bank at low interest.” 





PHOENIX MUTUAL ADS 

One of the most effective of the adver- 
tising in nationally circulated periodicals 
is that of the Phoenix Mutual whose ads 
are appearing in Collier’s, Time, Ameri- 
can Home, Popular Science Monthly, 
News-Week, Nation’s Business, and also 
in the New York Times. Tophead cap- 
tions of three of the most popular ads 
follow: 

“How a Man of 40 Can Retire in Fif- 
teen Years.” - 

“To a Man of 40 Who Wants the 
Facts About How to Retire on an In- 
come.’ 

“Save $10 a Month Starting When You 
Are 40 (or Younger); Get $20 a Month 
Starting When You Are 60.” 
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Con Mu Topics 


iT'S BEING DONE—Always try to get cash with 
application. If a prospect asks if it is “neces- 
ary," reply that it is “customary.” A study of 
2,000 recent sales by Connecticut Mutual repre- 
sentatives showed that prepayments had been 
secured in 45!/,°%, of the cases 

* * * 
WHY NOT?—An objection is usually an excuse. 
it is human nature to close up when anyone (pre- 
sumably) is going to take something, especially 
money, away from you 

* * *” 
SHOEMAKER'S CHILDREN—You want to know 
what a dentist does for his teeth . . . You want 
to know what a doctor does for his children... 
And your prospects want to know what you do 
about your insurance . . . Have you enough? Is 
it well arranged? If you can take your own 
medicine you will be surprised to see how much 
easier it is for the prospect to take it, too 

* * * 

TYPICAL—When Lev Flournoy of the Columbus 
Citizen asked 20 people what they needed for 
future happiness, 19 of them said "Money" and 
the twentieth said "Security." Life insurance can 
take care of all these 20 persons in a guaran- 
teed way 

* * * 

HOW DO YOU DO?—One way of going about 
the matter of prospecting in a definite systematic 
manner, is to set aside an afternoon a week just 
for the purpose of meeting new people. Take 
the afternoon off and go out and meet people 
you have never met before 

* * * 

WHY PEOPLE BUY—Research is said to disclose 
the fact that only 15% of the people buy on 
logic and reason, and 85°, make their decision 
on emotion 

* . ~ 
HOW TO START THE DAY RIGHT—Do you 
find it hard to get started in the morning? If 
you do, try to make your first contact someone 
who generally arrives at his office early. In this 
way, you will have to get out early yourself 

*~ * * 

A LONG WAY TO GO—How much have you 
saved to date? At that rate, how much will you 
have at Retirement age? 

x * * 
RESOLUTION—Resolve to make at least one 
new acquaintance every day of the year 

* *~ * 

A SALE EITHER WAY—Did you ever stop to 
think that whenever you make a call or attempt 
to interview, you are either a salesman or a 
buyer? Either you sell your prospect an idea 
or he sells you his 

* * * 

SYSTEMS—Do you work at Prospecting in the 
same definite, systematic way that you work at 
the job of converting a prospect into an appli- 
cant? The system is not so important, pro- 
vided you have one and provided you work at it 
~ * * 


TIME CONTROL—Says one Connecticut Mutual 
agent, “Invariably when | meet a life insurance 
man and he tells me that his business is poor, 
| find that he does not have a working schedule, 
nor does he make any attempt to control his 
time” 
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LOTS of 


Agents who have a mental attitude 
that the country is broke and that they 
must slow up because people haven't 


money enough to buy insurance must 
be strangely indifferent to passing 
events. True, there are millions of peo- 
ple on relief. Likewise, it is true that 
many millions of dollars are being spent 
on entertainment, travel, in luxury and 
on non-essentials. 

The accompanying picture is an illus- 
tration. It shows a crowd at the New 
York pier where the Normandie was 
taking on passengers for the first of its 
return trips to France. The Normandie 
is the most expensive ship in the world, 
costing $50,000,000 to build. Steamship 
tickets are not cheap, but the great ship 
was full. This particular example shows 
there are still lots of people who can 


travel de luxe. Incidentally, the ocean 
traffic this year was greater than it has 
been in some years. Upon numerous 
occasions the two crack Italian ships, 


the Rex and the Conte di Savoia have 
been filled to capacity. 

Another straw showing the way the 
wind is blowing is the fact that a num- 
ber of the big hotels in Miami Beach 
could not accommodate all the people 
who wanted to book rooms when the last 
season was in full swing. Miami Beach 
had its most prosperous year in some 
time. 

Incidentally, there is a downtown club 
in Pittsburgh which costs $1,000 to join 
and which now has a waiting list of 700. 

A visit to the bars in the hotels along 
Park Avenue, New York, after 5 o’clock 
in the afternoon where there are few 
vacant chairs is another indication that 
people have a lot of money which they 
could spend for insurance premiums if 
they so desired. 

If any one doubts that people have a 
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lot of money they are not spending on 
necessities let him visit one of the race 
tracks. Hialeah, near Miami, Florida, had 
one of its biggest seasons last Winter. 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., packed them in 
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for a month recently, and bookies had 
no complaint of patronage. 

Columns could be written on this topic 
of loose change of the leisure class. And 
it is a very big class. 





Made Good BECAUSE 


She Had To 


She doesn’t believe in high pressure 
and you know it the minute you meet 
her. Esther MacKay, who began selling 
life insurance during one of the worst 
depression years and who has been an 
outstanding producer for the Paul F. 
Clark Agency, John Hancock, Boston, 
ever since, is a small, smiling, tailored- 
clad individual who believes so firmly in 
life insurance that she can’t help com- 
municating that belief to others. 

She is distinctly not of the “go-getter’ 
school and realizes that she breaks many 
of the rules for success laid down by the 
more aggressive. She has no quarrel 
with such methods, but says she “just 
isn’t the type.” She feels her produc- 
tion might be larger if there was more 
“attack” in her methods, but she is happy 
that her fourth year in the business finds 
her with a steadily growing clientele and 
a consistently increasing production. She 
tries to see people when they are men- 
tally relaxed, when they have plenty of 
time and she will spend hours with a 
prospect willingly. She has some cases 
which have taken two or three years to 
close, but her business stays on the books 
and her record shows almost no cancela 
tions or lapses. She sees very few peo- 
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By Margaret Divver 


ESTHER MacKAY 





ple and prefers to write those whose age 
is above 40, because they have been 
through enough to appreciate the value 
of life insurance. The younger try 
haven’t, she feels, learned enough from 
life’s hard experience. Her solicitation 
of this class also accounts in some mea- 
sure for a truly remarkable record she 
maintains for getting premiums in ad- 
vance for from three to five years. The 
“over-forties” are more likely to have a 
financial reserve. 


Self-Supporting Since Age 17 


She writes women almost exclusively, 
not because she thinks a woman can 
cover this field better, but because there 
are sO many women in need of life in- 
surance and receptive to an exposition of 
it that the days aren’t long enough to 
get around to see them all. 

Ever since she was 17 she has earned 
her own living and there is a resultant 
sturdy independence about her which is 
possibly the most important ingredient 
of her success. She selects the sales 
methods which appeal to her and which 
she thinks she can use profitably and 
discards those which don’t suit her. She 
believes in direct mail and has had re- 
markable results from the use of it dur- 
ing the past year. 


Sold Children’s Books 


Esther MacKay sold children’s books 
all over New England before she took 
up life insurance, earned a good salary, 
but wasn’t satisfied with it, so she walked 
into the Boston office one day and so 
declared. The retort was, “Where can 
you make more money in these hard 
times?” Her dander up, she replied, 
“T’ll show you!” and walked out and 
down to the Paul F. Clark agency. Two 
years before that occasion Corinne V. 
Loomis, head of the Paul F. Clark wom- 


———— 


en’s department, had urged her to try 
selling life insurance instead of beat 
and she inquired if the offer were still 
open. 

Signing a contract, she broke another 
of the rules of the book, for she hadn't 
the wherewithal to maintain herself fo, 
a year, which most of the experts regard 
as important for the novice. Worse stijj 
she was substantially in debt, but she 
kept all this sad news to herself and 
launched forth, to the tune of over $166,- 
000 production her first year—the depres. 
sion year of 1932. 

“I just had to make good,” she ex. 
plains almost apologetically, “and I diq 
Lots of good agents will tell you that 
you can’t get started without good con. 
tacts and friends who will give you 
send-off. Maybe you can’t but I did 
I had a good many contacts through 
my previous work, but I didn’t go near 
them. I figured that I was only an ama- 
teur on trial to my friends, where stran- 
gers would take me and my profession 
more seriously. I didn’t even begin to 
write my friends until I had been in 
the business three years. Now I do very 
little cold canvassing. Every prospect 
and policyholder leads the way to an- 
other. Of course there were discourage- 
ments in the beginning. The thing that 
used to get me down terribly was a re- 
jection. Now it makes me so mad that 
I go out and write another case to take 
its place!” 





Estate Planning 
Best Approach 





PAUL F. GROVE, JR. 


Paul F. Grove, Jr., Washington, D. C, 
agency, Home Life of New York, is 
setting a new high for him in personal 
production this year through two chang- 
es in his program. 

Primarily Mr. Grove’s increases in new, 
business have come from his adoption 
of estate planning work. Even though 
he does not complete all cases on basis 
of completely planned estates, that 1s 
the basis of his approach, and he carries 
through on that until he finds that the 
case is not one particularly adapted to 
planning, in which case he shifts the 
interview to some specific need. 

Also, he has adopted a weekly program 
of activity that keeps a more constant 
list of interviews ahead of him on his 
work schedule. He is constantly getting 
referred prospects and these, in addition 
to leads from some preapproach mailing 
pieces, keep him with a heavy call sched- 
ule at all times. In March he wrote 
forty applications for $110,000. 


Estate Planning Interests Everyone 


Mr. Grove has found practically every- 
one at the start is interested in estate 
planning. Where there is sufficient back- 


(Continued on Page 110) 
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policyholders that they are the “Bankers Life Men” in their communities. 





GANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Gerard S. Nollen, President 
DES MOINES, [OWA 





Inspired by this Company’s national advertising campaign and our new Trade Mark (in 
which the Statue of Liberty is the dominant figure) Bankers Life salesmen throughout the coun- 
try are buying advertising space in their local newspapers to tell their policyholders and potential 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


A Mutual Life Insurance Company in its 57th Year 
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Company Radio Activities 


(Continued from Page 49) 


Teachers’ Association, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Of forty programs rated, it pronounced 
only five as excellent, leading the list 
of those five with ‘Roses and Drums.’ 

“In April, 1934, prominent radio editors 
of the country were asked whether they 
thought the Civil War period of ‘Roses 
and Drums’ should be continued another 
season. A telegraphed response was un- 
animously favorable—even enthusiastic. 
In the new York World Telegram radio 
program publicity contest ‘Roses and 
Drums’ was listed as one of the three 
leaders in the dramatic program field. 

Commercial Announcements 

“Between the acts of ‘Roses and 
Drums’ each Sunday, Daniel Stark, with 
his friendly voice and experienced coun- 
sel on life insurance problems, is an in- 
creasingly popular feature of the pro- 
gram. Daniel Stark, by the way, is played 
by ‘Bill’ Adams, the man who used 
to take President Roosevelt’s lines in 
‘March of Time.’ The stories he tells are 
actual happenings, with the details dis- 
guised, to protect the privacy of the 
people described. 

“In one broadcast, for instance, a cer- 
tain widow was heard to say, ‘Thank 
God for Roses and Drums!’ That was 
an actual statement from a letter we 
received. Just as it was re-acted over the 
air, that woman’s husband heard the 
program, wrote to us asking for addi- 
tional information, took out a_ policy 
with the company, and died less than 
a year afterward. The woman’s real 
name was not given during the broad- 
cast; details were changed, but the sub- 
stance of the announcement was an ac- 
tual experience.” 

Southland Life 

Clarence E. Linz, first vice-president, 
Southland Life, in charge of its radio 
work, assisted by Lorry A. Jacobs, di- 
rector of public relations, which work, of 
course, ties in directly with radio broad- 
casting, taking The Gold Book’s ques- 
tions, answers them as follows: 

QO. What is the nature of your broad- 
casting ? 

A. We have three programs every 
week as follows: Col. W. E. Talbot, our 
agency manager, employes three girls, 
“The Southland Trio,” who give ten min- 
utes of song and music. The other five 
minutes is devoted by Col. Talbot to a 
talk on Texas industries. Often Col. Tal- 
bot dedicates a program to some manu- 
facturing industry, exploiting their wares 
and advocating patronage for them. This 
has been a direct means of obtaining 
some good business for this company. 

For the past ten months Lorry Jacobs 
has been conducting a Sunday afternoon 
program of fifteen minutes on “High- 
lights On Texas History.” This was pro- 
duced through a small local radio stock 
company of our own selection. This type 
of program was completed several weeks 
ago, and has now been changed from 
fifteen to a thirty minutes program on 
Sunday afternoon, and is called “South- 
land Life Talent Finding” program. We 
play up amateurs and hold out certain 
rewards or prizes for the winners. 

We have on each Monday evening at 
8 o’clock a strong forty-five minute mu- 
sical program, “Premiere Musical Pro- 
gram of the Southwest.” In this there 
is employed a sixteen piece orchestra 
which formerly played at an important 
Dallas theatre. 

O. What are you featuring? 

A. I already have partly answered 
this. One unusual policy we have adopt- 
ed is frequently to dedicate a program 
to an outstanding competitor in our line, 
giving name of company, its executive 
officers, referring to its financial strength, 
stability and general reputation. 

Talks Found Most Effective 

Q. What have you found most effective 

in getting over the insurance part of the 


talk? 
We limit our commercial 





announce- 


ments to even a shorter period than is 
allowed on the national chains. We usu- 
ally speak of our company as a South- 
ern institution, devoting its resources to 
upbuilding of the great Southwestern 
empire, which talk (by myself) usually 
runs about thirty-five to forty-five sec- 
onds. I then have another announce- 
ment, usually quoting an interesting as- 
pect of life insurance. For example, a 
few weeks ago I quoted the expressed 
opinions of six former Presidents of the 

). S., endorsing life insurance. 

One of the most effective commercial 
talks we employ is in the form of dia- 
logue, such as between myself and an 
agent, one selected from our Dallas 
agency. I ask certain questions. The 
agent will then lead up to a plan for 
building up a life insurance estate, estab- 
lishing in the minds of our radio audi- 
ence the fact that sixteen or twenty cents 
a day will start this wonderful protection. 


Rubinoff 


QO. What has been your experience with 
fan mail? 

We get a reasonable amount of fan 
mail although not heavy except on spe- 
cial occasions. When we featured Rubin- 
off and his violin on our program we of- 
fered to the audience of the Southwest 
autographed pictures of Rubinoff if per- 
sons would merely send in their names 
and addresses. Response to this was tre- 
mendous. His popularity is undoubted. 

While we have been unable to appraise 
to our own satisfaction the value of fan 
mail at the same time some of our agents 
have told us that our radio programs 
have broken down a certain amount of 
sales resistance; and on numerous occa- 
sions have served to bring about discus- 
sions, approaches and entres which have 
eventually resulted in prospects. 


Protective Life 

Thomas J. Hammer, director agency 
service, Protective Life, Birmingham, 
Ala., gives The Gold Book the following 
information about its broadcasts: 

“Our station is WAPI and connection 
with it comes from the fact that the 
studios are located in the Protective Life 
Building. When the radio station was 
built in 1928 Protective Life furnished 
the studios with the studio equipment, 
purchased an organ, and absorbed the 
rental value of the space. In return for 
this investment we get such time on the 
air as we can use. The station, itself, 
is owned by the State of Alabama and 
the three state universities, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Alabama College, 
and the University of Alabama. 

Featuring John Temple Graves, II. 

“We have broadcast a variety of pro- 
grams including the following: Male 
quartet, health exercises during the early 
morning hours, a series of ‘Salutes’ to 
Alabama counties and Southern states in 
which we operate, a series of educational 
talks on life insurance broadcast by the 


Estate Planning 
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ground and enough insurance involved to 
warrant any degree of planning, a sus- 
tained interest follows. In most cases 
the client is selling himself and the main 
job in the interview is to work down 
to a common level to a program that 
can be undertaken. 

Even in those cases where no sale is 
actually concluded Mr. Grove has found 
the interest so great that the prospect 
is closely tied to him for future business 
when the occasion will warrant, and, in 
the meantime, the prospect is more than 
willing to give names of a number of 
referred leads, usually with permission 
to use his name as an introduction. In 
one case Mr. Grove found it impossible 
to sell one of his relatively well-to-do 
prospects because of immediate financial 
conditions, but that prospect gave him 
personal introduction to three other gen- 


members of our staff, orchestral music 
programs and specialtics. One example 
of the latter was the Centennial Pageant 
of the University of Alabama broadcast 
a year or so ago when the university 
celebrated its hundredth birthday. 

“At the present time we are broadcast- 
ing a series called ‘Tonight In The 
South’ in which we feature John Temple 
Graves, II. Although Mr. Graves is a 
columnist on a local paper, he is a man 
of national reputation and has a national 
following. 

“He broadcasts his talks without di- 
rection or censorship as far as our com- 
pany is concerned and the series has 
been without a doubt our most popular 
broadcast. The life insurance part of it 
is short and we believe that about all 
we can expect out of the insurance part 
of the program is to get over an idea 
to the public. 

Fan Mail 

“Our experience has been disappointing 
as far as actual sales are concerned. We 
have even tried to tie up radio with 
novelties and have offered to send novel- 
ties to anyone requesting them. In the 
announcement we stated that the agent 
would deliver the novelty and talk about 
life insurance. We had surprisingly few 
requests for novelties and our experience 
has been that the requests that did come 
in were, in the main, from curiosity seek- 
ers. 

“On the other hand, we feel that our 
fan mail is of value because we believe 
that the responses we get give us some 
idea of whether or not our programs 
are building good will. There is not 
nearly as much fan mail as there was 
during the earlier years of broadcasting, 
but we know that the letters of appre- 
ciation we have received about Mr. 
Graves’ talks are indicative of the good 
will that they build. 

“We get some inquiries about life in- 
surance, but we do not know whether or 
not they should be entirely credited to 
radio because we are sponsoring a news- 
paper advertising campaign concurrently. 

“We believe that announcers should 
be professional radio men and we are 
quite particular about who announces our 
program. We usually try to have the 
same announcer each week. 

“Perhaps the biggest benefit that has 
come to us from our radio advertising 
is the fact that our agents like the gen- 
eral publicity that comes from having 
our name repeatedly announced over the 
air. In many cases we have turned our 
radio time over to special organizations 
to help them promote worthy causes. 
Of course, it is always announced Pro- 
tective Life.” 

Provident Mutual 

The Provident Mutual is now off the 
radio. Asked to tell about its broadcast- 
ing experience Nelson A White, adver- 
tising manager of the company, said: 

“Last fall the Provident Mutual made 
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tlemen, each of whom became policy- 
holders. This has made the estate plan- 
ning method of approach particularly 
valuable in endless chain prospecting. 

Mr. Grove believes that too much em- 
phasis cannot be placed on the value 
of developing a weekly work program; 
whom and how many to see. Adhering 
to such a program, the law of averages 
will bring in a certain flow of new busi- 
ness regularly. 


Mr. Grove had planned to take his 
vacation in July. He decided at the be- 
ginning of the month, however, to over- 
come the summer slump idea. He threw 
himself into this regular work program, 
with the result that by July t5 he had 
equaled his best month of 194 and was 
so enthused with results that he post- 
poned his vacation in order to maintain 
the production pace throughout the 
month. 


its first test of radio advertising on ap 
extended scale, using the ‘Blue’ network 
of the National Broadcasting Co. (which 
covers the Eastern part of the United 
States from Boston to Omaha), the main 
networks. These stations had to be han. 
dled by electrical transcription, and on 
the whole, did not give as good results 
as the network stations. 

“The program was entirely dramatic 
and was christened ‘The Story Behind 
the Claim’ by Samuel Lewis, its creator 
Each play was based on an actual case 
taken from the files of the company. 
and showed dramatically how life insyr- 
ance came to the aid of an individual 
or family just when its protection was 
needed most. We knew that such a pro- 
gram would not build up a tremendoys 
listening audience like that of Ed Wynne 
or Jessica Dragonette, but felt that those 
who did listen would be better prospects 
than the average radio listener, who fre- 
quently desires entertainment of a nature 
that will not interrupt other pursuits. 


Agencies Heard of Plan at Special 
Meetings 


“The plan was presented to our agen- 
cies in special meetings where trans- 
criptions of the plays were produced, 
and they were enthusiastically received 
by the field representatives. 

“After the initial broadcast it became 
apparent that the cost per lead and the 
amount of business resulting from the 
leads compared favorably with any pre- 
vious campaign. When the series reached 
its conclusion, hundreds of letters and 
postal cards were received from all over 
the country, expressing regret at the 
termination of the series. It is interest- 
ing that nearly 50% of these messages 
came from women. 

“One axiom of radio advertising is that 
it must be continued week after week. 
It can not be stretched or ‘staggered’ 
over a period of time as can be done 
with a limited appropriation in either 
magazines or newspapers. This condi- 
tion makes it difficult for the smaller na- 
tional advertiser to use radio except on 
a limited basis. Where insurance adver- 
tisers have a sufficient appropriation it is 
reasonable to suppose that radio will do 
a good job. Companies desiring to build 
up their business in any state or section 
can often obtain radio time furnishing 
excellent coverage that is quite inex- 
pensive.” 


Occidental Life 


Occidental Life went on the air in 
1933. The company is a radio booster 
and definitely traces increased business 
to the radio. It put over a most ef- 
fective and attractive program, called 
“Winning the West,” based on Col. 
Theodore Roosevelt’s book of that title. 
Dramatic, human interest episodes of 
frontier and other days have been tied 
up with the Occidental Life. 


National Life & Accident 


The National Life and Accident, of 
Nashville, Tenn., owns and_ operates 
WSM, a 50,000 watt clear channel sta- 
tion. E. M. Kirby, sales promotion man- 
ager, National Life & Accident, says: 

“For the past ten years the company 
has broadcast a so-called ‘hillbilly’ pro- 
gram, known as the ‘Grand Ole Opry, 
which carries no insurance copy what- 
ever, but was originally put on as a 
sustaining feature for the benefit of a 
large section of audience in the rural 
and industrial homes who seem to pre- 
fer this sort of entertainment. This pro- 
eram has never carried any life insur- 
ance advertising, but it does carry the 
fact that the program is coming from 
WSM, the National Life & Accident 
station.” 

A series of, thirty-four programs fea- 
turing the leading colleges of the nation, 
located in states where the company 
operates, in a thirty-minute dramatic, 
musical radio newsreel was started last 
Fall. Each program traced the begin- 
nings and historical traditional back- 
ground of the colleges. In each case the 
episodes showed that our forefathers 
sacrificed money, labor and self, because 
they wanted their children to have a 
better chance in life than they did. 
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87 YEARS 


... of ever changing conditions, times of prosperity and times of | 
adversity, have tested and proven the stability of the Canada Life. 





During the five years of the depression, the Canada Life has disbursed more 
than $131,500,000 under contracts issued to policyholders and annuitants, an 
amount greater than half its present assets. 


During this same period the Company has been further strengthened by an 
increase in assets of over $68,000,000 and the total assets for the protection of 
policyholders now exceed $242,000,000. The recent dislocation of world affairs, 
however, is but one of twelve major depressions through which the Canada Life 
has steadily progressed. 


Stability in a life insurance company is mainly dependent 
on three factors: 
Safety and Diversification of Assets 
Wise Selection of Risks 


Competent Business Management 
The application of these principles throughout the long history of the Canada 
Life has resulted in a very strong financial structure. 


The diversification and distribution of its assets contribute in great measure to 
the stability of the Canada Life. 


DIVERSIFICATION OF ASSETS ein 





(As at December 31, 1934) Phe SO 

Cash, Government and Municipal Bonds 
(United States, Canada andGreat Britain)... 36.54 
Cteww Gewemmmmmany TRIE gn nanan anna as nee sses nsec 28 
a 8 ER Sree erro sear rene ae ere Te 12.97 
ETT ERT Te MR IN TRIO LMT SINE 95 
I sacra pesnainselliebindshsamnedpscmiialifogelbns 3.50 
PP Ties ss. POR Re | ERNE eS Me 1.78 
Stocks of Canadian Banks and Trust Companies... 1.34 
Cn  . csscerntiacneen onielenie seme ma teianatienanlaei eet 17 
I i o.cnispencaienneibensapgeaogmnesipepscele aaligio palate lion adie bal ea 22.80 
I i cianideciahemncanesipabiansniens eS cree ete Renee Ne nee 14.15 
Real Estate (including Company’s Buildings) —............... cimrast 5.42 
100.00 


Canada Life Gonpany 
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| CATCHING SPIRIT an 
| ATMOSPHERE of Company 


By David F. Barrett, St. Louis 


One of the most difficult things in in- 
surance business is for the man on the 
production firing line to catch the spirit, 
atmosphere, history and tradition of a 
company and then to translate their es- 
sence into permanent, visual presence. 
Just as an insurance policy is something 
more than a typed document every in- 
surance company has a background and 
a personality which have contributed 
much to its success but which are elusive 
in visual recording. The Lincoln Nation- 
al and its representatives have been very 
successful in emphasizing personality. So, 
too, has the John Hancock. 

An excellent example in the case of 
the John Hancock is found in St. Louis 
where an unusually attractive and his- 
torically significant period room is used 
by General Agent Howard H. Cammack 
Two views of Mr. Cammack’s office are 
printed on this page. 

Long Interested in Antiques 

During the past decade Mr. Cammack 
has been much interested in antiques. 
His home is entirely furnished with 
them. They all come from the late Col- 
onial and early Federal period. In dis- 
cussing his office Mr. Cammack said to 
The Gold Book: 

“Antiques being one of my few hob- 
bies, it occurred to me several years ago 
the name John Hancock being so inti- 
mately associated with the affairs of that 
period it would be an interesting projec‘ 
to furnish my office in antiques, follow- 


ing the John Hancock house rather 
closely. The size and shape of my pri- 
vate office space does not conform to any 
room in the old John Hancock mansion, 
but I got the New York State Historical 
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Society records of the house and had the 
cornice, the paneling, the door and the 
fireplace designed from these records. 
The windows with their inside shutters 
and the small panes of glass conform to 
the period. Likewise the broad pine 
floors. 

“Portrait over the fireplace is a copy 
of the S. S. Copley portrait owned by 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. It 
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Two Views of Mr. Cammack’s 
Private Office 
The Rugs on the Floor Show How the 
Two Pictures Join to Make Complete 
Room. 











was made for me by F. Humphrey Wool- 
rych. All the furniture is modern but 
also follows the period. My desk chair 
I had made. It is a replica of the one 
John Hancock used during his first term 
as Governor of Massachusetts.” 

Mr. Cammack was born in Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., obtained his preparatory 
training at Marshall College. Later, he 
attended the University of Virginia, Har- 
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HOWARD H. CAMMACK 


vard and Columbia University. Charles 
W. Cammack, his father, is general agent 
for the John Hancock in Huntington; in 
point of service is that company’s oldest 
general agent, having joined the John 
Hancock forty-four years ago. He has 
been in charge at Huntington for about 
twenty years. 

Howard H. Cammack started his in- 
surance career fourteen years ago under 
Paul F. Clark, general agent, John Han- 
cock, Boston. Later, he became associ- 
ated with his father in Huntington. He 
is a C.L.U.; has been since 1929; and is 
one of the most enthusiastic about the 
value of the C.L.U. At the time he took 
his examination in 1929 there were only 
29 C.L.U.’s in the country. His class 
brought the total number up to seventy 
His brother, Charles W. Cammack, Jr, 
is preparing to take the next examina- 
tion for C.L.U. 

Mr. Cammack’s office is on the six- 
teenth floor of the Chemical Building, 
Eighth and Olive Streets, St. Louis. It 
is designed along the same lines as the 
living room in the John Hancock man- 
sion in Boston of 1776. In Mr. Cam- 
mack’s office will be found the same type 
windows, similar wall paneling and home- 
like fireplace. Also, the copy of the SS. 
Copley portrait of John Hancock already 
mentioned in this article. 


Insurance Wealth Distributor 


(Continued from Page 35) 


for emergencies through cash and loan 
values, and in furnishing funds to as- 
sure financial independence in old age, 
we recognize that serious though the ef- 
fects of the depression have been, far 
more difficult problems would have faced 
the country if no funds had been forth- 
coming from the greatest community 
chest in the world. 


The Present Situation 


The statement has been made fre- 
quently within the last few years, that 
one-fifth of all estates in this country 
have been wiped out entirely, while the 
dollar value of at least half the remain- 
der has been cut in two. This picture of 
the depletion in estate values scarcely 
seems to be an exaggeration and it is 
easy to see, therefore, why the public’s 
appreciation of the value of life insur- 
ance has increased during recent years. 

In the first place, life insurance offers 
the method by which a man can create 
an immediate estate for his family to 
replace, in some measure at least, the 
values that have been lost. In the sec- 
ond place, the stability of life insurance 
has been such during the depression pe- 
riod that most of us can use Will Rogers’ 
words in saying that “When I buy in- 


surance not only do I know where I’m 
at, but if I die my family knows where 
they’re at.” 

Someone remarked not long ago that 
the whole art of selling life insurance 
consists in bringing the future down to 
the present and letting people look at 
it. In other words, if, instead of saying 
that the people of this country owned 
$98,000,000,000 of life insurance at the 
end of 1934 we could put these figures 
into terms of the number of women who 
would be able to keep their families to- 
gether because of life insurance incomes, 
or the number of homes in which fami- 
lies could continue to live because life 
insurance paid the mortgages, or the 
number of children who could climb high 
on the ladder of success because lift 
insurance furnished the money for their 
education—if, in this light, we could look 
at the almost one hundred billions of 
life insurance in force, we could sce the 
value of planning ahead so that some 
of today’s: dollars could be put to work 
in order to provide dollars for the day 
after tomorrow. Only when we look at 
life from this point of view do we get 
the real picture of what it has accom 
plished and what it can accomplish im 
the redistribution of wealth. 
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Income Settlements 


Lenina of Life Insurance are not as careless as => 
they used to be in choosing Settlement Options. Le = 
+ ° ’ “a m . Me = 
The applicant’s statement, “Oh, you might as well >y 
. . ”» —<— a 
arrange to pay it all in cash,” no longer goes unchal- oe Cree | 


lenged by the agent who intends to give real service. 






He knows well how Income Settlements can make 
the same amount of protection last much longer. He 
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is aware of the tempting offers of speculators and 
the importunities of relatives. He realizes that many 
women, and more men, find it difficult to spend mod- 
erately, with an eye to future security, when the cash 
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the beneficiary, if it is to grow healthily. The agent 
who stresses income protection will find that his pros- 
pects are easier to sell, and that the insurance will stay 
in force. 

In recent years the trend toward policies that on 
their face give protection in the form of income — 
such as Family Income, Retirement Income, Multi- 
ple Income — has been evident to all observers. New 
agents are trained to sell such contracts, and older 
agents are benefiting by revising their sales appeals 





with this in mind. 
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Miniature gathering of qualified agents for Parkinson dinner. 
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Starting fifth from left are caricatures of A. V. Ott, W. W. 


Klingman, Thomas I. Parkinson and Gage E. Tarbell. 


AGENT Uses Publicity Training 
sency (CONTESTS 


To Promote 


By Paul Troth 


Sales campaigns, always recognized as 
a means of increasing business, have 
taken on a new interest in the A. V. 
Ott agency, Equitable Society, New York 
City, since Eugene F. Nathenson, former 
newspaper and publicity man, artist and 
a member of the agency since August, 
1933, has put a personal touch in them. 
Mr. Nathenson stepped into his job as 
campaign director the early part of this 
year. 

His cleverest job was in May during 
the Parkinson Leadership Campaign con- 
ducted by the Equitable board of man- 
agers in New York, the reward for quali- 
fied agents being a place at dinner with 
the president. Mr. Nathenson made a 
caricature cut-out out of the company’s 
president and placed him alone at a min- 
iature table set up in one of the agency 
rooms. Across the front of the table 
in large letters was the challenge, “R U 
Going?” As agents qualified their caric- 
atures were put at the table with that 
of the president. At the close of the 
drive twenty-three men in the agency 
had qualified. To add to the impor- 
tance of the occasion caricatures of W. 
W. Klingman, vice-president; Gage E. 
Tarbell, senior director, and A. V. Ott, 
general agent, were added to the attend- 
ance. The agents got a real kick out 
of seeing themselves at the miniature 
gathering. The table was extended into 
four tiers. Mr. Nathenson himself man- 
aged to qualify. 

Started During General Agent’s Absence 

The first attempt at such work was 
when the agents themselves decided to 
put on a drive honoring the general agent 
during his absence on a six weeks’ trip 
to the Pacific Coast. James E. McGinn 
became field marshal of the drive. Mr. 
Nathenson drew charts using the old 
thermometer idea to show the progress 
of each unit. Another thermometer reg- 
istered agency production. A _ separate 
chart for each unit showed the individual 
production of team members. Team and 





Gene Nathenson, left, showing results of agency contest to A. V. Ott, right, 
James E. McGinn, center 


individual competition became keen. “Get 
Hot for Ott” was a slogan and the chal- 
lenge was “How Good Are You at Self 
Management?” That was in February 
and March. 

In April the agency celebrated its fifth 
anniversary and another campaign was 
planned. This time Mr. Nathenson used 
the birthday cake idea. Five layers rep- 
resented the five units of the agency and 
their position on the cake changed ac- 
cording to their production. In the glow 
of the five candles space was provided 
for pictures of the leader in paid volume, 
the leader in premiums, the manager of 
the leading unit, the leader in paid cases 
and the leader in written cases. Around 
this forming a circular frame a chain 
was drawn with 119 links representing 
the cases paid for during the 1934 an- 
niversary month. A second chain with 
the same number of links represented 
the present year and the object was to 
reach the large connecting link between 
the two chains. Each time a case was 
paid for, a link was filled in with color 
and the agent’s name was written within 
the link. Men were prompt in seeing 
that links were filled in and that their 
names were spelled correctly. Near the 
end of the drive the connecting link was 
blocked in and two additional ones for 
a total of 121 paid cases, beating the 1934 


record. The chart was given to the win- 
ning unit as a permanent trophy. 

The latest drive was in connection with 
the agency conference at Totem Lodge 
on the Hudson. A drawing of the river 
was made with points of interest along 
the way representing steps in volume of 
production. Space was provided at each 
stop for small pictures of the agents. 
As their volume increased the pictures 
were moved up. Seventeen had already 
reached the required $100,000 mark by 
the middle of June. The challenge be- 
neath the chart was “Are you drifting 
or navigating to the queen of resorts ?” 

Although Mr. Nathenson doesn’t take 
credit for these ideas as original he does 
adapt them to the agency situation tm 
a way that has built up unit and agency 
spirit. His charts are planned to show 
the production of the individual, the unit 
and the agency. 

Handled Publicity for Eddie Cantor 

For seven years Mr. Nathenson was 
a newspaper reporter serving first on 
the old New York World, and, subse- 
quently, for three years on the New 
York Evening Journal. More recently 
ke was with the United Artists Corp. 
handling promotion work and publicity 
for Ronald Coleman, Gloria Swanson, 
Eddie Cantor and other well-known 
screen stars, making advertising tie-ups 
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Waddington Contacts 
All Policyholders 
Twice Each Year 


Average age of policyholders ] 
Waddington, one of the most praben 
agents in Luther-Keffer agency ate 
Life, New York, is 53. He uses cent 
of influence prospecting methods, P 

A graduate of Lehigh University 
went into the steel business, becoming 3 
pioneer salesman of chrome alloy, bet. 
ter known as stainless steel. It is now 
used in many skyscrapers. In 1928 he 
became a life insurance man. His firs 
clients were his former classmates and 
other graduates of Lehigh. 

Mr. Waddington was asked by The 
Gold Book to give some examples of 
his center of influence methods, 

One prospect was a Wall Street in. 
vestor. .In talking with him about his 
insurance set-up Mr. Waddington cop. 
vinced him that he needed $95,000 addi. 
tional insurance, and sold it to him. An 
attorney had been called in to study the 
insurance estate program advocated by 
the agent. This started the attorney 
thinking of his own insurance. As a fe- 
sult he bought $65,000 insurance. 

A Doctor and His Patients 
_A doctor, who is an important spe- 
cialist, came to the attorney for advice 
about his estate. The attorney advised 
the client to see Waddington with the 
result that $45,000 additional insurance 
was taken by the physician. Later Mr 
Waddington wrote several of the doc- 
tor’s patients. 
Regular Contacting 

An important part of Mr. Wadding- 
ton’s method is that he does not ask his 
clients to pass along his name to others 
or to suggest prospects. Being of the 
executive type they will recommend him 
on their own initiative if they find it a 
suitable thing to do. He contacts his 
clients twice each year, on the birthday 
and the change of age. On the birth- 
day he sends out a personal birthday 
card of his own, with bridge-scoring pad 
attached. At the change of age he sends 
a smaller bridge pad. 

Interest in Taxation 

The proposals this summer for heavy 
taxation brought a great many inquiries 
to Mr. Waddington’s office. Many of 
his clients were studying at great length 
what would be the effect on their es- 
tates. Even men in the lower income 
brackets were bothered about the mat- 
ter. This, in Mr. Waddington’s opinion, 
provided a wonderful opportunity to 
bring home to the buyer of insurance 
what an incalculably valuable part life 
insurance can play in his estate, when 
properly arranged to fit his own situ- 
ation. 





and exploitation of ad copy for exhibitors 
and moving picture houses. 

In connection with Eddie Cantor’s pic- 
ture, “Palmy Days,” he was arrested four 
times in one night for putting banners 
on lamp posts in Times Square. Each 
time he was released on bail he went 
back on the job and by dawn had hung 
banners from Forty-second to Fifty- 
ninth Streets. 

Three other stunts pulled in one day 
in connection with that picture were the 
forming of the National Order of Dough- 
nut Dunkers by Eddie Cantor before a 
huge crowd in Times Square, selection 
of a waitress from Childs - Paramount 
Restaurant for a part in Eddie’s next 
picture and the testing of a new tele- 
type invention at an electrical show in 
Madison Square Garden. Mr. Nathen- 
son figured in each one. 

In August, 1933, Mr. Nathenson joined 
the Ott agency as a personal producer. 
This year he was a winner of the Kling- 
man merit medallion for the highest 
number of points for paid cases and paid 
volume in his classification. Although he 
is still not proud of his personal produc- 
tion record his sales promotion work i 
the agency this year has served to step 
up the production of the entire organ! 
zation. 
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Life Insurance for the 
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it much easier for him to carry an en- 
dowment policy which will be a measure 
of protection to him in his declining 
years. 

It is possible to get an even earlier 
start than Age 10, although insurance, 
except for very limited amounts, is not 
usually granted below Age 10. There are 
contracts which provide a savings feature 
and which may be converted upon evi- 
dence of insurability at Age 10 or later. 
For example, annual premium retire- 
ment annuities may be issued practically 
from birth. At Age 10 the contract may 
be changed to an insurance policy on 
evidence of insurability, in the mean- 
time a substantial reserve having been 
built up. 


(Continued from 


Some Special Points 


When writing insurance on the life of 
a minor it is usually advisable to have 
the control of the policy, such as the 
right to cash and loan values, rest in the 
adult beneficiary, who usually pays the 
premiums. Unless this is done, the par- 
ent may find that he has set up a policy 
for his child, has paid the premiums and 
yet neither he nor the child can borrow 
or surrender. the policy for cash. Even 
the appointment of a guardian may not 
save the situation because a court order 
would be required and the court might 
hold that the policy was a gift to the 
child whic: should not be disturbed. It 
is very simple to have a policy changed 
after the child becomes of that 
he can then come into full control. 


age so 


In a number of states special statutes 
give the minor the power to make an 
insurance contract at specified ages be- 
fore attaining majority. For example, 
the Connecticut statute reads: 

“Any minor of the age of fifteen 
years or more may, notwithstanding 
such minority, contract for life, health 
and accident insurance on his own life, 
for his or her own benefit or for the 
benefit of his father, mother, husband, 
wife, child, brother or sister and may 
exercise all such contractual rights 
with respect to any such contract of 
insurance as might be exercised by a 
person of full legal age and may at 
any time surrender his or her interest 
in any such insurance and give a valid 
discharge for any benefit accruing or 
money payable thereunder.” 


High Utility Value of Life Insurance 
Dollar 


Anyone who has had close contact 
with the life insurance business over a 
period of years cannot but be impressed 
by one outstanding fact; that is what 
I might call the high utility value of the 
life insurance dollar. One dollar has the 
same intrinsic value as another, but there 
is a great difference in their utility value. 
Life insurance gathers together in pre- 
miums what might be called dollars of 
average value but it pays them out in the 
very nick of time when their utility value 
is highest to the recipients. This is cer- 
tainly true of death claim payments 
where the dollar goes to buy food, cloth- 
ing, shelter and education—the most 
precious things money can buy. It is 
often true of matured endowments which 
provide the necessities and comforts for 
old age. Recently, it has been brought 
home to us that it is also true of cash 
and loan yalues, which may be the only 
means of raising money in a time of 
depression to save a business from ruin 
or to act as an unemployment insurance 
to see the wage earner, salaried worker, 
or even professional man through an eco- 
nomic crisis. 

It seems to me the essence of the ser- 


Rising Generation 


Age of U. S. Population by Single Years, 1930 
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Age No. Age No. ge No. Age No. A o. Age No. 
l 2,164,565 18....2,357,834 35....2,050,717 52....1,237,143 69.... 490,081 86.... 48,980 
, 2,326,016 19....2,235,445 36 .1,800,366 53....1,061,499 70.... 561,332 87.... 38,272 
3 2,394,463 20....2,222,431 37....1,709,459 54....1,087,889 71.... 346,634 88.... 28,541 
4....2,368, 21....2,211,032 38....1,963,394 55....1,099,562 72.... 402,036 89.... 23,285 
§.00 stel 22 2,202,531 39 -1,684,709 56.... 959,204 73.... 338,015 90.... 21,494 
ae 4 23 2,130,790 40....2,090,270 57.... 860,768 74.... 301,987 91.... 10,219 
fre. 24 2,103,594 41 oh Bat Ole SBicce BAZ BIE FS.20- FBRS38S Bheves 8,689 
8....2,604,215 25....2,086,415 42....1,756,424 59.... 808,865 76.... 241,973 93.... 6,485 
9....2,512,700 26....1,985,957 43....1,434,141 60....1,075,184 77.... 193,605 94.... 4,777 
10....2,500,648 27....1,882,442 44....1,382,347 61.... 604,515 78.... 188,050 95.... 3,988 
11... .2,319,394 28....1,959,285 45....1,727,440 62.... 742,856 79.... 160,227 96.... 2,588 
12....2,480,123 29....1,919,509 46....1,330,573 63.... 702,523 80.... 169,902 97.... 1,787 
AB. ccc FB cccdeeetesee Giccolpetelee 64..:. CEI G1...« TORR2 Bee 00. 1,665 
14....2,382,385 31....1,548,875 48....1,432,692 65.... 745,147 82.... 101,569 99... 1,005 
5. 0 cpt OOD 38.03 ee oaas 1,274 OB... BW1423 83.... 84,958 100& 
16....2,367,315 33....1,731,128 50....1,637,841 67.... 500,311 84.... 74,285 over 3,964 
17... .2,295,822 34....1,768,065 51.... 951,432 68.... 543,643 85.... 66,391 


, In the total population of the United States, the number of persons returned for each yeat 
of age from 1 to 99 was greater in 1930 than in 1920, with the exception of those in the earliest 


and the latest years. 


The number of children under 3 years of age was 6,681,372 in 1930, as compared with 6,888,- 


970 in 

In 1930, children under 1 
1920; those 1 
2,326,016, as compared with 2,331,110 in 1920. 








vice of life insurance is contained in the 
thought that while it does not create 
wealth it gathers together these average 
dollars, stores them up and releases them 
at the time of greatest need, thereby in 
effect increasing their utility value. 


Modern Educational Insurance 


If we can find a need and direct life 
insurance payments so that they will 
synchronize with that need, we have ac- 
complished something. One illustration 
of this is the following: 

The expenses of a college education 
will run about $1,500 per year—more than 
can be met by most families without 
careful planning. It is pretty hard to 
value a college training in an economic 
sense but the figures usually used are 
those of Dean Lord of Boston Univer- 
sity, which indicate that a man of col- 
lege training will on the average earn 
$72,000 more, during his lifetime, than 
the high school graduate. If this is so 


year old, 2,164,565, as compared with 


1920, representing a decrease of 207,598, or 3%. 
year of age numbered 2,190,791, as compared with 2,257,255 in 


2,300,605 in 1920; and those 2 years old, 





the $6,000 for a four-year college course 


is probably the best investment the in- 
dividual will ever make. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory way of 
definitely guaranteeing that funds will be 
available for the education of a child is 
for.the father to take out a policy on his 
own life which will have a cash value or 
a maturity value when the child becomes 
of college age. By taking the insurance 
on the life of the parent the education 
is guaranteed whether the parent lives 
or dies. Under a modern educational 
agreement monthly payments will be 
made during the school year from Sep- 
tember until June, with special payments 
in September and February for tuition, 
and an arrangement may even be made 
for a graduation present at the end of 
the college course. In the adoption of 
this plan it is a real advantage to start 
as early in the life of the child as pos- 
sible. It may seem far fetched to talk 
of a college education for a child who 


has not yet entered kindergarten but 
a spread of fifteen or eighteen Years 
makes it very much easier to provide th 
necessary funds if the parent lives oan 
until the insurance is taken the ‘child 
is unprotected in event of the parent's 
death. The educational agreement is sy. 
ally written so as to operate only in 
event of the parent’s death. If he is iy. 
ing when the child is ready for college 
he can then choose what arrangement 
is best and may find it possible to finance 
the college course from other funds, con- 
tinuing the insurance policy for family 
and old age protection. The flexibility 
of the insurance policy is one of its best 
characteristics. ; 


Early Training in Thrift 


Early Training in Thrift—We have 
noted some material advantages in start- 
ing a life insurance policy for a child 
There are other advantages less tangible 
but none the less important. A worthy 
Scotch couple when asked how their son 
had broken down so early in life gave 
the following explanation: 


“When we began life together we 
worked hard and lived upon porridge 
and such like, gradually adding to our 
comforts as our means improved, un- 
til we were able at length to dine off 
a bit of roast meat and sometimes a 
boilt chuckie (or fowl); but as for 
Tock, our son, he began where we had 
left off—he began wi’ the chuckie 
first.” 

The problem illustrated by this story 
is not confined to the lowly condition of 
life of this couple. 


An Observation by Francis Bacon 


Francis Bacon wisely observed in his 
essay on “Custom and _ Education’~ 
“Men’s thoughts are much according to 
their inclination; their discourse and 
speeches according to their learning and 
infused opinions; but their deeds are 
after as they have been accustomed.” He 
goes on to say “Certainly custom is most 
perfect when it begins in young years; 
this we call education, which is, in ef- 
fect, but an early custom.” It may well 
be that a life insurance policy “just like 
dad’s” will make life insurance a house- 
hold word and have more influence in 
actual effect than a college course in 
insurance. 


A Sma Town Insurance Marve 


It doesn’t seem possible that the agent 
who wrote the greatest number of lives 
in the Northwestern Mutual Life for the 
club year which ended May 31, 1935, 
could live in a town having only 1,200 
persons, but that is the population of 
Red Bud, Randolph County, IIl., home of 
Emmett Cowell, new president of the 
company’s Marathon Club. Randolph 
County is in the southern end of Illinois. 

Mr. Cowell runs a country store which 
sells men’s clothing and women’s wear 
(no groceries), and he has also a con- 
trolling interest in a bus line. 

How He Became an Agent 

So lacking in exhibition complex is 
Cowell that he drives an automobile 
which he has owned for eight years, and 
he would not appear at the Northwestern 
Mutual Life convention this year al- 
though he is the leader of the Marathon 
Club, every member of which writes 100 
lives or more. Once he did appear at a 
company convention in Milwaukee; was 
put on the stage in recognition of hon- 
ors; got considerably fussed and embar- 
rassed with the attention. A plain, mat- 
ter-of-fact person, he was born and 
raised in the country and went into the 
clothing business in Red Bud. 

Emmett’s brother had a contract with 
the Northwestern Mutual but did not 
feel that he was adapted to insurance 
selling. He said to the general agent: 
“I have a brother named Emmett who 
can sell.” He was right. Emmett got 





EMMETT COWELL 
a contract and soon proved he had the 
spark of sales genius. 
His General Agent 


His general agent is E. A. Kohl, who 
at Belleville, Ill, has jurisdiction over 


thirty-two counties for the Northwestern 
Mutual. Mr. Kohl said that Emmett 
Cowell remains at the store, or elsewhere 
in Red Bud until about 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon when he jumps into the car 
and goes out in the country. He sells 
women and juveniles as well as the men. 
Of the lives written in the last club year 
hitty-seven were on farmers and fifty- 
five on housewives. He wrote a num- 
ber of students. Of all his applications 
only one was a term policy during the 
year. 

Cowell has been a member of the Mar- 
athon Club four of the nine years he 
has been with the company. His total 
production has been $2,875,500 on 1,625 
lives. 

Although Red Bud is not far from the 
coal mine section the Northwestern Mu- 
tual does not write coal miners. Cowell 
writes mostly farmers because Red Bud 
is just a country town in a farming com- 
munity. 

The Kohl agency was founded by the 
father of the present general agent. The 
father started in life insurance in 1897 
as a district agent in Belleville. E. A. 
joined his father in 1913 as a special 
agent. In 1917 the father was appointed 
general agent in St. Louis. In 1925 E. A. 
was taken into the general agency, which 
became known as Kohl & Kohl. It was 
moved to Belleville. The father died 
in January, 1929. The production of 
the agency is about $1,500,000 a year. 
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New National Advertising and 
Merchandising Plan is helping 
Guardian Life Field! 


At the start of 1935, The Guardian Life Insurance Company successful were adapted for use in The Saturday Evening 
of America announced that plans for National Advertising Post, Collier’s, Time, and Parents’ Magazine. And working 
had been formulated and approved. Based upon the belief hand in hand with the Advertising was the Field’s whole- 
that Advertising was only 50% effective unless it was really hearted Merchandising effort. 


used by the field force, plans were also formulated to Mer- 
Tangible results—so far attained—indicate that this new 


chandise the Advertising. 
? National Advertising and Merchandising Program is helping 


Then, “testing” of a number of advertising themes began in Guardian underwriters to sell more policies for the 





The New York Times Magazine. Those which proved most “Guardian of American Families for 75 years!” 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


50 UNION SQUARE “3 “i NEW YORK CITY 





GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 75 YEARS 
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ompare [his Policy Record 


ith Any Other Investment 


By Clay IV. Hamlin 


General Agent, Mutual Benefit, Buffalo 


It is difficult to know what is the one 
most effective argument for Life Insur- 
ance at this time, but it seems to me 
many people are giving a great deal of 
thought to Safety, Income and Matur- 


ity—the three fundamental princ‘ples to 


be desired in all property. 


The Safety of life insurance moneys 


seems to be unquestioned. 


Maturity, or most 


The Income and 
value of life insurance is illustrated by 
the figures in this table, showing what 
actually happened on a Single Premium, 
10-Year Endowment purchased in 1926 
at Age 40. It will be observed that this 
man invested $80,380. He received in 1935 
total cash value, including dividends 
which were allowed to remain with the 
company on the accumulaiion plan, 
$115,866.30, or $35,486.30 more than he 
paid. This means a yearly rcturn over 
the ten year period of $3,548.63 per year, 
or an average yearly interest of 4.41%. 
Can any man show such a record in any 
other form of investment? 


This plus the fact that he can have 


Defining the Word “PROGRAM 


Prominent under “P” is “program.” 

The question of “revising programs” 
or of “completing” a man’s program often 
brings the questioning reply — “Pro- 
grams? What do you mean by pro- 
gram?” 

Less often than formerly, to be sure, 
yet frequently, I find this question raised 
by prospects more or less seriously in- 
terested in “the most for their money,” 
in family and in personal protection. 

The words “program” and “program- 
ing” are, I fear, sometimes glibly spoken 
and carelessly used. In such cases, un- 
intentional harm may be done; but, if 
thoughtfully and wisely used, much posi- 
tive good may result from pressing th« 
point. 

\ prompt and adequate answer to the 
question of definition is essential. The 
definition may vary somewhat, according 
to circumstances, but, fundamentally, the 
ineaning of the term can be briefly stated 
for quick understanding. 


Definition of Program 


A program is the outline of a plan 
adopted after careful study of past ex 
perience, present situation and future 
prospects and probabilities by which a 
man is enabled to assure himself that he 
has made the best arrangements possible 
under all the circumstances, to meet the 
probable needs of his family and himself 
for all material necessities and for some 
cultural advantages 

Such a plan or program arranges the 





a contract to supply management fully 
guaranteed beyond his period of man- 


By ( reorge A. ( rood ridge 


Penn Mutual Life, New York City 





GEORGE A. GOODRIDGE 


means by 
jectives 


which to attain specific ob- 


Since the payment of the proceeds by 
the guarantor of a life insurance con- 
tract is the fulfilment of an earlier agree- 
ment to sell funds for future delivery 


agement should be sufficient inducement 
for any man to buy substantially. 


ww 


) 


on an agreed basis, the maturity of the 
contract automatically carries into effect 
the intent and purpose of the contract’s 
owner, thus providing in the absence of 
the home-supporter the wherewithal to 
maintain at least minimum living-require- 
ments for food, clothes and shelter, as 
well as for education, home-preservation 
and a few luxuries with the comforting 
assurance that income checks to cover 
the costs will continue to arrive regu- 
larly, at least for a number of years, 
if not indefinitely or as long as need 
exists. 

To enter upon a discussion of so vital 
a matter, with any man willing to con- 
sider the subject earnestly and in detail, 
is both the privilege and the duty of a 
life underwriting counselor. 

Increasingly recognized as a_ profes- 
sional man of standing and ability, the 
agent of today has greater opportunity 
than his predecessor ever enjoyed, to 
render a genuine and appreciated service 
to clients and to prospective clients. 


Want to Know What Insurance Can Do 


Multitudes of men, today as always, 
feel very little interest in “buying in- 
surance,” but almost every man, with 
even a small knowledge of the magnifi- 
cent record of the great institution of 
life insurance in the recent difficult years 
is interested to know if his present lite 
insurance contracts can do more for his 
family than he has supposed; or what 
a given increase in his premium dollars 
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will provide in monthly checks for his 
wife, and for how long; and if he po 
somehow arrange to make certain that 
the college bills will all be paid for Jane 
and for Joe, if he leaves before Com. 
mencement Day; and how he can secyre 
a self-liquidating home-mortgage. . 

Mr. Man is increasingly interested ty 
learn what his old contracts plus a new 
contract will do, at 65 or at 60, for My 
Man himself. 

He knows the meaning of the word 
“guarantee” as never before, and he js 
now tremendously interested in rea] 
guarantees. The outline of a plan which 
will guarantee the fulfilment of his fond- 
est hopes and his deepest desires 
through the years that lie ahead, is ap- 
pealing. It can be made compelling. 


The Greatest Family in the World 


For the American public and for jts 
servant, the agent, the future prospects 
of “the greatest family in the world” 
ior security and happiness, under the 
guardianship of the most beneficent jn- 
stitution in the world, are brighter than 
ever—but we must “mind our P’s and 
is," 

We cannot forget that Prospects must 
be found, to listen to Programs; and 
that Programs must be Planned, then 
Presented, Perfected, Pressed, Purchased 
and Paid for, before we can hope to 
Qualify as experts. Our Quota of ser- 
vice is not limited, and Quality rather 
than Quantity counts. 

For life insurance and its patrons, a 
new great day is just beyond the horizon 


Columnists 


(Continued from Page 91) 
extraordinarly complete. Flis first jour- 
nalistic work was as a reporter for a 
Louisville newspaper. He became Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Courier- 
Journal of that city; returned to that 
city to become editcrial manager of two 
newspapers; and then became editor in 
chief of the Louisville Times. He came 
to New York to be assistant to the pres- 
ident of the old New York World. Then 
joined the New York Times. He wrote 
syndicate articles about the Peace Con- 
ference and was one of the outstanding 
correspondents covering that historic 
event. 

In 1920 he was assistant to the chair- 
man of the Democratic national commit- 
tee. Mr. Krock’s Sunday morning stor- 
ies are widely read in other newspaper 
offices. 

Frank R. Kent 

Frank R. Kent, who only recently be- 
gan being syndicated, made his great 
reputation as a writer on the Baltimore 
Sun. He wrote politics for ten years; 
then was made Washington correspond- 
ent. For a time he was secretary of the 
Maryland Agriculture College, and in 
1911 became managing editor of the 
saltimore Sun. Since 1921 he has been 
vice-president. He is a member of the 
advisorv board of the Pulitzer School of 
Journalism and a member of board of 
trustees of St. Tohn’s College, Annapolis 
He is author of The Story of Maryland 
Politics, The Great Game of Politics. 
History of the Democratic Party, Polit- 
ical Behavior. 

Phelps Adams 

Phelps Adams is Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York Sun. One of 
the newer men in the group of Wash- 
ington stars, he attracted considerable 
attention in the insurance world by his 
remarkable articles on the social insur- 
ance program during the time it was 
under consideration in Congress. He 
was one of the first of the correspond- 
ents to detect the tremendous cost of 
such a program and the fact that ac- 
tuarial advice was ignored. 

Washington Bureau head since June 8. 
1929, he was graduated from School of 
Journalism, Columbia University, in 1924. 
After two. years’ study abroad, follow- 
ing his winning of a Pulitzer scholar- 
ship at Columbia. Mr. Adams joined the 
Sun staff in 1926. His success as 4 
Washington correspondent brought him 
advancement to management of the 
Sun’s bureau at the national capital. 
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“Tl TELL STORIES” 


“I don’t sell insurance. I tell stories.” 


So said one of State Mutual’s own producers, a 
headline speaker at its memorable 90th Anniversary 


Convention in June. 


He illustrated with this picture: “A cute young wife 
with blonde hair; a nice young fellow, doing well; not 
much income; two curly headed youngsters—a 
Readjustment Income policy. An automobile accident; 
$1,000 for burial expenses and some left over; $100 a 


month for two years; $35 amonth for three years more. 


“Now paint your own picture. There is the story. 
Take it and use it. That is parcel selling. It’s better by 
far than no selling at all. Better for whom? For you, 
the agent? No, but for that cute young widow with the 
two curly headed children, and perhaps even for Daddy, 
who never came home again, even on pay day, after that 


truck struck him.” 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
of 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1844 
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Turning to the news columns for in- 
spiration C. V. Shepherd, general agent 
in Cedar for the National 
Life of Vermont, has been attracting 
favorable nation-wide interest with his 
“Inquiring Reporter” 


Rapids, Ia., 


unique newspaper 
advertising campaign. 

But more important, he is increasing 
business; also adding new agents. Pro- 
duction made Mr. Shepherd’s agency 
rank seventh in the last club year among 
the agencies of the National of Vermont. 
It stood first in persistency for the same 
period. 


His Space 


1934, this 
manager has used 


Each week since November, 
enterprising agency 


C. V. SHEPHERD 
newspaper space two columns wide and 
six to eight inches deep in the Cedar 
Rapids Gazette for his newsy “They Tell 
Me” interviews with representative lo- 
cal business men who own insurance with 
his company. Always a one column cut 
of the man interviewed is used in the 
advertisement to draw attention to the 
printed matter. 

Questions asked are printed in black 
type. The answers are in the type used 
for the news columns. 

To maintain reader interest at a high 
point the questions cover a wide range 
of subjects and are as personal and as 
specific as possible. 


Type of Men Cooperating 


Bank officials, merchants, public offi- 
cials, attorneys, supply dealers, the man- 
ager of a lumber company, factory ex- 
ecutives, the president of an automobiic 
company, a college president, a dean of 
men, and newspaper writers well known 
to the public have been interviewed for 
these novel advertisements. 

Usually, Mr. Shepherd obtains his own 
interviews, although he is occasionally 
assisted by George McCollister, advertis- 
ing representative for the Gazette, who 
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terviews for lowa Insurance 


Man’s Newspaper Ads 


first suggested the “Inquiring Reporter” 
campaign. 

Only once has anyone refused permis- 
sion to publish his picture or an inter- 
view. The first man approached before 
the series started balked. Most execu- 
tives appreciate the opportunity to be 
thus featured, for under the plan their 
own business is also given a boost. 


No Question Is Repeated 


No question is ever repeated in these 
interviews, aside from the opening one 
—‘When did you purchase your first 
life insurance and why ?” 

Always an attempt is made to connect 
life insurance with the man’s business. 
For instance, when a banker was inter- 
viewed, life insurance trusts were dis- 
cussed; a lumberman was asked how the 
present low rates on home loans offered 
by life insurance companies affected 
building; an attorney was quizzed re- 
varding the handling of estates. 

Typical questions asked and answered 
have been: 

What do you think of income settle- 
ments ? 

Do you think owning life insurance 
indicates a man’s stability ? 

What do vou think of the life insur- 
ance trust idea? 

Should a purchaser of life insurance 
include accidental death benefits ? 

At what age should a father start his 
boys on a life insurance program? 

Do you feel that the loan privilege on 
life insurance has been of considerable 
assistance ? 

Occasionally, the interviews deal with 
national or civic problems. At other 
times they are purely local, or even 
wholly personal. 

Decided Reader Interest 


The plan of asking questions in this 
manner has held reader interest and is 
making approaches easier for agents. 

“We have found that from 75% to 

% of the people 
our interviews, and, hence, we refer to 
them in our sales presentations,” Mr. 
Shepherd said. “Each agent carries a 
portfolio of the ads and often refers to 
a specific statement contained in one to 


A Veteran 
Policy 


William T. Ferris, for nearly fifty 
years a Provident Mutual Life manager 
in Greater New York, occupies a unique 
position in that he has helped to put a 
good deal of business on the company’s 
books but has never pounded the pave- 
ments himself. His chief role has been 
that of counsel and adviser to agents, 


particularly in the conservation of their 
business. Although not a lawyer, his 
knowledge of the legal side of life in- 


we solicit are reading, 





“They Tell Me” 


By The ey National Life Man 


When did you buy your 
first life insurance and 
hy? P 
4 bought my first life in- 
surance about twenty years. 
ago. 1 am obliged to give 
most of the credit to the 
agent. I have since come 
to realize that life insurance 
is nezessary and advisable, 
whether with or without 

dependents. 

What impressed you most 
about the detailed —— 
mn. 


I am impressed by several 
features in connection with 
the statement of the Nation- 
al Life Insurance Company. 
1. I note with satisfaction 
tnat you own no railroad 
boads. 2. I note that your 
inve tmeats are well diver- 
cified. 3. I was glid to 
learn that you have a very 
substantial surplus carry- 
ing your bonds and stocks 





ROY E. CURRAY, President 
on a strictly market value Inter-Occan Reinsurance Co. 
bis.s. 


Do you think the “Brains of the meer ll should be covered 
by life insurance payable to the corpora 

Yes, and in the case of a finincial Inetitation this means 
that several men should be insured. 


What do you think is the most important civic project ahcad 
of Cedar Rapids at present? 

1 think one of Cedar Rapids greatest civic needs at the 
present time is more recreational facilities. We should have 
a swimming pool or pools. There should be adequate and 
safe place for children to skate and coast in the winter time 
There should be more and better public tennis courts. A 
city of this size and importance should have at least one 
good eighteen hole municipal golf course. 


1 understand you just returned from traveling 10.000 miles 
on a business tour of the United States. How’s business? 
It is my observation that business conditions are slowly but 
steadily improving in practically all parts of the country 
What percentage of the Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Com- 
pany’s business is on fire risks, and in how many states do you 
° 


The bus ness of the Inter-Ocean reinsurance Company may 
be divided as follows: Fire premiums 69%, Windstorm prem- 
iums 16%. Hail premiums 11%, Motor Vehicle premiums, 
2%, Miscellaneous 2%. We operate throughout the United 
States and have some business in Canada. 

What unusual thing about your business do you think the 
followers of “They Tell Me” wou!'d be interested in 

he Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Company is the largest stuck 
fire reinsurance company west of the Atlantic Seaboard. We 
find it is an advantage to be located near the geographical 
center of the United States. 


This series of interviews sponsored by the C. V. Shepherd 
Agency of the National Life Insurance Co.. Montpelier, Vt. 














Conducted by Robert O. Bickel, C. L. U 











drive across the point he is making. He 
thus uses the third party idea and in- 
stead of quoting that hoary ‘men tell 
me’ he is able to make a statement as 
specific as, ‘Mr. Gordon Fennell, vice- 
president of the National Oats Co., said 
in his interview in the Gazette ‘ 

“Prospects are also shown our port- 
folio of interviews to impress upon them 
the representative list of policyholders 


As A 


Conservator 


surance is considered unusual. Briefly, 
Mr. Ferris, now 69 years old, has made 
a record for helpfulness, for dependa- 
bility and for calm, well-ordered judg- 
ment which is not often equaled. 

The Gold Book reporter was interest- 
ed in knowing more about Mr. Ferris 
skill in keeping business on the books. 
His chief function nowadays is to ar- 
range for policy loans and premium pay- 
ment plans when the insured is short of 
cash. He will spend a long time work- 
ing out such a program if there’s a 


we have. This is a very effective sales 
argument with certain individuals. 

“Each person we interview is usually 
told by from 50 to 100 persons that they 
saw his picture in the paper and read 
every word of what he said. These in- 
dividuals are carefully selected for we 
want statements only from men we con- 
sider most representative in their own 
lines of business. Our interest is self- 
ish, for the better the business man, 
the more weight his statements will 
carry. The man approached is natural- 

honored for, having read former ad- 
vertisements, he knows we are asking 
questions only of men whose opinion is 
worth having. He appreciates the per- 
sonal recognition and the publicity given 
his firm. All of this brings him closer 
to our agency and company. He be- 
comes a real booster. 

“Our campaign has made our agents 
more appreciative of their connection, 
They no longer hear the statement, ‘I 
don’t believe I know your company.’ In- 
stead they hear, ‘Oh, yes, I read your 
interviews each week in the Gazette,’ or 
similar comment. The interviews are 
making sales easier and possibly even 
increasing sales although there i is no way 
of directly measuring this.” 


Mr. Shepherd’s Career 


When C. V. Shepherd, a graduate of 
the University of Iowa who worked his 
way through college selling insurance, 
came to Cedar Rapids in 1927, the Na- 
tional Life was not so well known in 
this community. His agency is now rec- 
ognized as one of the strongest in the 
city, and this newest advertising ven- 
ture, just eight months old, has done 
much to put it over. 

Each time an advertisement is run in 
the Gazette, about 100 proof sheets are 
pulled for direct mail use. Sent to a 
selected list of men, usually personal 
friends or acquaintances of the individ- 
ual questioned, they are helping to make 
policy sales. 

Final proof of the success of the plan 
lies in the fact that Mr. Shepherd re- 
cently extended it to the two daily news- 
papers at Davenport. Ia. Here again 
men well known in that city are inter- 
viewed. 


chance of preventing a policy loan which 
he says is frequently the beginning of 
the end. At the present time he is man- 
ager of the Provident’s central collection 
bureau in New York, a role he fits with 
distinction. His is the ability to gain 
confidence quickly by a _sympahetic, 
courteous manner. Particularly is this 
true when impatient policyholders some- 
times rush into the office. Mr. Ferris 
always sees such visitors. First he paci- 
fies them; then with deft, sure strokes 
he helps them with their "problems and 
gives them a better understanding of the 
company’s position and their ability to 
meet their own problems. Invariably they 
leave him in a pleasanter frame of “mind. 

A Haverford graduate who attended 
his fiftieth class reunion this Spring, Mr. 
Ferris came to the Provident in 1886 an 
in 1936 will have completed fifty years 
with the company. All of this time has 
been spent in New York City. For many 


(Continued on Page 130) 
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we A business institution cannot buy; it must earn the loyalty of 
ent - 

tion of those who serve it. 

In- 

or The Agency force of The Northwestern Mutual has helped to 
way mould the character and build the structure of this company—directed 
, for over three-quarters of a century by wise leadership, steadfastly 
ne adhering to principles of sound management. 

i. Thus—a d se of loyal h h 

a us—a deep sense of loyalty to the company they represent 
one is one of the cherished possessions of Northwestern Mutual agents — 
are as evidenced again this July by the attendance at their own expense— 
id of over a thousand at the Annual Meeting of the Association of 
an Agents at Milwaukee. 

is 

7 ain GROWTH IN ASSETS 

os | June 1, 1859 ..-+-- $9,335 

a Dec. 31, 1874. . . . $15,513,500 

jon Dec. 31, 1889 . . . . $37,116,870 

vith 

os Dec. 31, 1904 . . . . $194,777,433 

“ Dec. 31, 1919... . $440,861,776 

we Dec. 31,1934 . $1,018,384,037 
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i The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
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Disbursing $200,000,000 Yearly 


(Continued from Page 29) 
eficiary, have since died, leaving the two 
other children as the next of kin. 
Through the help of the home office, 
papers were submitted in evidence of 
their right to the proceeds of the policy 
and a check for $5,555.35, representing 
the face of the policy plus interest, was 
sent early this month by the Equitable 
in final settlement.” 

Mr. Parsons was asked if the Society 
in paying thousands of policies every 
year did not have to be unusually care- 
ful to pay the proper person and to 
vuard against irregularities. He ex- 
plained that a system has been built 
up which gives the Equitable accurate 
check on each transaction, not only as 
to the amount due but to whom due. 
In addition to face of policy there are 
sometimes dividend accumulations which 
the beneficiary is surprised to receive. 
On the other hand, face amount of pol- 
icy is often depleted by advances against 
the insurance. While policy advances 
serve many useful purposes, he said he 
could not help noticing the disappoint- 
ment which beneficiaries exhibit when 
it is necessary to explain that the in- 
surance is less than that expected be- 
cause of a policy advance. 

“It recalls the old saying that when 
a man borrows on his life insurance, he 
is often really borrowing from his widow 
and fatherless children,” he said. “Yet 
such advances do serve useful purposes, 
frequently being the means of keeping 
the insurance in force; or helping the 
insured during a period of economic dis- 


tress.” 


Income and Installment Settlements 


Turning to another subject, Mr. Par- 


sons was asked: “You have some 
thoughts on the big increase in the num- 
ber of income and installments settle- 
ments ?” 


“When I entered the business,” he re- 
plied, “one check usually completed a 
death claim transaction, as practically all 
policies were made payable in a single 
sum. Today over 25% of all our death 
claims involve some form of income or 
installment settlement. This means not 
only one but many checks, frequently on 
a monthly income basis over a term ot 
It is a service which has caused 


years. 
us to build up an extensive organiza- 
tion. But recalling, as I can, instances 


where a beneficiary lost her life insur- 
ance money in a comparatively brief pe- 
riod, I cannot help wishing that practi- 
cally all policies for family protection 
were made payable under some form of 
income arrangement even if it necessi- 
tated a further expansion in our clerical 
staff. It is gratifying to note that the 
trend among policyholders and. benefi- 
ciaries is noticeably in that direction.” 

Disbursements in connection with the 
Society’s large annuity business are also 
made through a separate section under 
his jurisdiction. Last year a total of 
197,000 checks were mailed out to annu- 
itants in all parts of the world. 


Where Death Has Quickly Followed 


Issuance of Policy 


Another query we propounded was, 
“What is the shortest length of time 
elapsing between the issuance of a pol- 
icy and the death of the insured?” 

“Well, sometimes we do not even have 
a chance to issue the policy. We have 
had a number of cases where death oc- 
curred while the application and medical 
examination were being transmitted from 
the agency to the home office. Usually 
in such cases the applicant for the in- 
surance is killed in an accident, although 
acute indigestion, or angina pectoris, sun 
stroke or similar undiscoverable 
malady may be the cause of death within 
a few days after the man has passed a 
satisfactory medical examination. For 
the company to be ‘on the risk’ in all 
such cases, the applicant must necessar- 


some 


ily have tendered the first premium with 
his application and taken a conditional 
receipt. If, as often happens, the double 
indemnity accident clause was included 
in the policy as applied for, and where 
death resulted from an accident, the to- 
tal payment to the beneficiary within a 
few days after the insurance was applied 
for is particularly impressive and illus- 
trates the soundness as well as the won- 
ders of modern life insurance. During 
1934 we paid claims on thirteen lives 
where the insurance had been in force 
for thirty days or less, and in five of 
these cases death resulted from an acci- 
dent.” 

“I suppose you have some instances 
where death occurred on the last day 
of grace, just before the policy would 
have lapsed?” 

“Yes, that has occurred more than 
once, in some cases during the first or 
second policy year, before automatic ex- 
tended term insurance became effective. 
And, of course, we have had a number of 
instances where death has occurred just 
a few days before the expiration of the 
extended term insurance period—many 
vears after the policyholder ceased pay- 
ing premiums.” 


Best Use to Make of Annual Dividends 


The reporter asked Mr. Parsons what 
he thought was the best application a 
policyholder can make of his annual divi- 
dends. His response was this: 

“Because situations vary there is no 
‘best’ for everybody, but I am inclined 
to believe that using dividends to pur- 
chase paid-up additional insurance is 
most satisfactory in the long run for the 
majority of people. This keeps building 
up the protection, but, if necessary, the 
additional paid-up insurance can be con- 
verted back into cash or used towards 
the payment of current premiums. It 
is a fine thing for the beneficiary to 
receive the additional insurance—often, 
coming as a complete surprise; and the 
insured himself is building up an addi- 
tional surrender value equity for his own 
use later in life, if required.” 


The reporter wanted to know what 
Mr. Parsons thought of the phrase, “lf 
every wife knew what every widow 


knows every husband would be insured,” 
which has been widely used by another 
large life insurance company. 

“I subscribe to it absolutely,” he an- 
swered. “Sometimes in our surrender 
value section a policyholder let it out 
that he is canceling part of his insur- 
ance because his wife says he is carry- 
ing too much—and that she feels the 
burden on the family budget. But we 
never have had a widow say that the 
death claim check was too large.” 


Wives 


“Guided by your thirty-six years’ ex- 
perience in settling policies, and if you 
were limited to a single piece of advice 
to the man who owns life insurance or 
is about to take out a policy, what would 
you say?” 

“Well, that is a hard question, but 
I should unhesitatingly say that if the 
insurance is for family protection, the 
insured or applicant should explain to 
his wife or other beneficiary just what 
he is attempting to do by means of the 
policy and then consider safeguarding 
the proceeds by stipulating some kind of 
an income or installment settlement. 
Here is a story illustrating what I mean: 

“Years ago the legatee to an estate 
of about $200,000 came in to complain 
because we would not pay $40,000 of life 
insurance in cash instead of in the form 
of a life income as provided for in the 
policy. We were, of course, bound by 
the settlement provisions as arranged by 
her husband, the insured. She went out 


piqued and disappointed because she 
could not invest that $40,000 along with 
other funds. About a year later we 


learned that she had lost the other inher- 
itance through unfortunate investments, 


and that the guaranteed income from the 
$40,000 was all she had to live on.” 


Claims on Policies Which Presidents 


of U. S. Owned 


“Is a claim just a claim to you, or do 
you still get a thrill out of insurance 
payments to the families of prominent 
people ?” 

“Well, of course there is much routine 
about the paying of policies. Personal- 
ities must be subordinated to accuracy 
and service, but we can distinctly recall 
the solicitude as well as human interest 
which entered into the payment of the 
insurance on the life of President Mc- 
Kinley following his assassination in 
1901. We also paid a policy on James 
A. Garfield, another martyred President, 
but that was before my time. Other 
United States Presidents who carried in- 
surance with us at the time of their 
death were Theodore Roosevelt, William 
Howard Taft and Woodrow Wilson. 
Some of the prominent people who lost 
their lives when the Titanic crashed into 
an iceberg carried insurance with us, and 
my recollection is that we paid out about 
a quarter of a million dollars to their 
families. We watch the daily papers for 
notices of the death of nrominent people 
and immediately check our records to 
ascertain if insurance is carried with us 
so as to facilitate prompt action when 
the proofs of death reach us. A case in 
point is the death of Knute Rockne, the 
famous football coach, who was killed 
in that airplane crash a couple of years 
We found on looking up our rec- 
ords that he was insured with us, and 
we cooperated with our Indianapolis 
agency in effecting prompt payment of 
the claim. 


ago. 


Lusitania Claims 


“As might be expected, we had quite 
a few policyholders on the Lusitania— 
twenty-two in all, I believe, and we took 
every step possible to effect prompt set- 
tlement of the more than $400,000 in- 
surance involved.” 

Another question asked Mr. Parsons 
was this: 

“What do you do when a beneficiary 
makes claim for insurance under a policy 
that has been lost but which is in full 
force and effect on your books?” 

“That does not present insurmountable 
difficulties,” he said. “While we realize 
that the policy may come to light in 
later years, we have no difficulty in pro- 
tecting ourselves against double payment 
without requiring indemnity bonds. A 
complete release for all claims under 
the policy is secured from the bene- 
ficiary, and all other parties that might 
be interested. We always take the at- 
titude that we are in this business of life 
insurance to settle all just claims as 
promptly as possible, and with the least 
possible trouble and cost to the claim- 
ant. We avoid technicalities to delay 
payment; but on the other hand, en- 
deavor to expedite settlement by aiding 
beneficiaries or legal representatives of 
estates in every reasonable way. 


The St. Francis Dam Tragedy 


“When news of the breaking of the 
St. Francis Dam in California reached 
us in March, 1928, we realized that quite 
a few Equitable policyholders were 
among those lost, as a Group policy was 
carried on those employed. We imme- 
diately made special arrangements to 
transfer several men to the scene of the 
disaster with authority to settle claims 
as soon as proof of identification could 
be established. Twenty-one claims in all 
were paid. In some cases whole fami- 
lies were wiped out, and consequently 
there was no immediate surviving bene- 
ficiary so that settlement had to be ef- 
fected with their legal representatives.” 

“You just mentioned Group insurance. 
What about Group insurance death 
claims in general?” was another query. 

“Well, that branch of our business has 
greatly increased the number of cases 
we handle. But is a service in which 
we take particular pride as investigation 
has taught us that in comparatively few 
instances is other life insurance carried. 
This means that the $1,000 or $2,000 


group death claims last year, of -which 
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amount the group death claims t¢ 
$10,701,401.” — 
When Calamities Occur 

“In times of public calamity such as 
the influenza epidemic and the San 
Francisco fire, Mount Pelee disaster, ete 
how does your department function?” 

“Normally, as far as possible. When 
the influenza epidemic was at its height 
in 1918, we ourselves were crippled by 
having many of our clerical staff laid up 
and the extra death claims that year to- 
taled several million dollars. But pay- 
ments were made with unabated prompt- 
ness as we felt it was an occasion when 
a great life insurance company should 
endeavor to function efficiently and nor- 
mally for the families of policyholders 
stricken by that epidemic. : 
_ “With respect to the San 
fire we wired carte blanche powers to 
our cashier in that city. The policy ree. 
ords in his office having been preserved 
from the fire, he was able to facilitate 
payment of death claims and to waiye 
current premiums under the moratorium 
then declared. 

“In the case of the Mount Pelee earth- 
quake in Martinique in 1902 we were 
doing business in the West Indies and 
had about $100,000 of business in force 
on the lives of people living in St. Pierre 
—the city that was completely destroyed 
with all but a few of its inhabitants, 
Our policyholders and their beneficiaries 
were all killed, and it took us several 
months to find the next nearest of kin 
to whom we could pay the insurance 
due.” 

Equitable Disbursement Figures 

The Gold Book reporter asked Mr. 
Parsons if he had ever estimated how 
much had been paid in death claims by 
the Equitable through the department of 
which he is the head and since he started 
to supervise the work thirty-six years 
ago. He replied that such fignres had 
been reviewed at the time of the Society's 
seventy-fifth anniversary a year ago. The 
death claim disbursements from 1899 
when Mr. Parsons entered the Equitable 
service, until December 31, 1934. agegre- 
gated $1,112,892,017. For a little more 
than twenty-five years the department 
also has handled all payments made to 
living policyholders in connection with 
matured endowments, annuities, surren- 


Francisco 


der values, and those now agveregate 
more than the total death claim pay- 
ments made each vear. The total dis- 


bursements for the thirty-six years have 
aggregated at least three billions of dol- 
lars. 
Effect on Public of These Large 
Disbursements 

The reporter’s last question was this: 

“How have these tremendous payments 
been reflected in the public’s attitude 
towards life insurance ?” 

Mr. Parsons said he was glad the re- 
porter had asked this question. “These 
huge disbursements,” he said, “could not 
have been made, not only to hundreds 
of thousands, but to millions of families, 
without leaving a favorable and lasting 
impression upon the recipients. Possibly 
half the population of the United States 
has been brought into intimate contact 
with life insurance through death claim 
disbursements to immediate or distant 
members of the family. It would seem 
hardly appropriate to place a_ publicity 
value upon the disbursement of moneys 
paid to widows and orphans; but, un- 
doubtedly, the best advertisement the in- 
stitution of life insurance can receive 
insofar as an individual family is con- 
cerned is through the payment of a pol- 
icy. Multiply these impressions by the 
hundred thousand year after year and 
you can readily grasp the amount of fa- 
vorable publicity which must invariably 
result. The agency forces of the com- 
panies are a tremendous factor in broad- 
casting the benefits of life insurance; but 
the companies themselves, by these great 
policy disbursements, have built a great 
monument of good will with the public. 

“The American people believe in life 
insurance today because they have wit- 
nessed it in action, and know its value 
from close intimate association with its 
monetary benefits.” 
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*““W’M confident I shall make good because I 
I have such a wide acquaintance,” say many 
salesmen who enroll in our training school. 

Friendships may help to keep a man in the 
business a few months; but when his list of 
friends is exhausted — what then? 

A successful life insurance career cannot be 
based upon friends and acquaintances alone. A 
salesman must have other means to widen his 
circle of activities. 

Realizing this, the Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Company has spent years in develop- 
ing various ways of helping its salesmen to 
broaden their opportunities for business. One 
way is National Advertising which has been 


carried on successfully for more than a decade. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 
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As a result, it is not unusual for Phoenix 
Mutual salesmen to write: ‘“This man has been 
reading our advertisements for months and I 
closed him for $10,000 on the first interview.” 
Another typical comment is: “I like National 
Advertising leads because the sales generally 
are made to persons whom I have never met 
and probably would not have approached. One 
sale leads to another and very soon I find myself 
with an entirely new list of prospects.” 

National Advertising, and other sales helps, 
combined with the Company’s reputation for 
employing only full-time men who have been 
carefully selected and thoroughly trained, are 
continually making it easier for Phoenix Mutual 


men to secure interviews and make sales. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Hartford, Connecticut 


Plan to Attend the Life Underwriters Convention at Des Moines, September 16th 
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The Five HARRISON BROTHERS 


Probably unique in contemporary life 


insurance circles is the association of 


five brothers with one life insurance 
company. They are Harvey, Galloway, 
James, William and Kenneth Harrison, 
all affiliated with the Union Central Life. 
They are the sons of Reverend William 
R. Harrison and Alice Grady Harrison, 
who served the Methodist Church in sev- 
eral Arkansas charges for more than 
half a century. 

The senior Harrison, “guided solely,” 
writes Son Harvey, “by the prophet mo- 
circuit and held 


Characteristically mea- 


tive,” rode the small 
town pastorates. 
gre, the emolument received was not 
large enough to enable the elder Harri- 
sons to guarantee to their children the 
education they would need to take their 
places in the world. It was foreordained, 
that the 


tools, carve 


lads would have to 
their own 


therefore, 
their own 
places. And all five of them have done 
just that. 
Three in Little Rock 

In Little Rock today there are three ot 
the sons. The oldest is Harvey T., the 
only one not a member of the Union 
Instead, he has 


forge 


Central’s agency force. 
served the company for a number of 
years as counsel in cases that appeared 
before Arkansas courts and in other 
matters involving the law of that state. 
Born at Lockesburg, Harvey Harrison 
gained his formal education preparatory 
to the law at Hendrix College. Upon 
leaving that school, he “read” law under 
the eye of an accredited member of the 
bar, and was admitted to practice in 1911. 
A forceful, polished speaker, his services 
are in constant demand to address legal 
gatherings in every section of the coun- 
try. He has never sought public office, 
but had one experience with politics. 
Let him describe it: 

“On one occasion,” he writes, “when 
President Hoover summoned to Wash- 
ington the governors of the several states 
affected by a great drouth, for a con- 
ference on ways and means for provid- 
ing relief to the stricken areas, I was 
commissioned by the governor of Arkan- 
sas to go as his representative. It was 
my only adventure into politics. And, 
although I was a Democrat, from a rock- 
ribbed Democratic state, appealing to a 
Republican administration, mere tyro 
that I was, Arkansas was the first state 
to get rain after the conference.” 


J. J. Manager of Little Rock Agency 


Manager of the Little Rock agency of 
the Union Central is James J. Harrison. 
He has been in the life insurance busi- 
ness since 1922, had served a decade as 
a life insurance executive before joining 
the Union Central in 1931. Born at Hot 
Springs, he followed his older brother at 
Hendrix College, where he distinguished 
himself as a quarterback and as the 
founder of the college paper. Upon 
America’s entry into the war, he was 
commissioned a captain of infantry, later 
became a major. With the cessation of 
hostilities he returned to Arkansas to 
become the first commander of that 
state’s American Legion. He has served 
the state fair board as a member, has 
been associated with the state Y. M. C. 
A. and with the Little Rock Community 
Chest. His Alma Mater honored him 
with a trusteeship and he has been presi- 


GALLOWAY C. 


HARRISON 


KENNETH M. HARRISON 
(Above) JAMES J. HARRISON 


dent of the Little Rock Chamber of 
Commerce. For three years he served 
on the executive committee of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau. More 
recently he gained state-wide fame when 
he was appointed state administrator of 
the NRA. Married, he has two daugh- 
ters, Virginia, age 14, and Julia, age 11. 

Still another Harrison, the youngest, 
is in Little Rock. He is Kenneth M., 
and is associated with his brother James 
as agency secretary. Born at Lewis- 


ville, he, too, went to Hendrix College 
to commence his college training. Later, 








WILLIAM R. HARRISON, JR. 





HARVEY T. HARRISON 


he transferred to the University of Ar- 
kansas and finally to the University of 
Arizona, where he received his A.B. in 
1924. He entered the life insurance busi- 
ness with his brother James immediately 
after leaving college. Three years later 
he went to California and spent three 
years soliciting general casualty business 
in the northern part of the state. He 
signed his Union Central contract in 1931 
and spent three years with a rate boox. 
In the fall of 1934 he was made agency 
secretary and has been associated with 
his brother in building organization since 
that time. 


Career of W. R. Harrison, Jr. 


William R. Harrison, Jr., was likewise 
born at Lewisville, likewise began his 
college education at Hendrix College, 
where he earned letters in football and 
baseball. After two years he left col- 
lege to teach school. At the end of his 
second year in the schoolroom he was 
caught up in the war, served a year in 


the army. Mustered out, he went back 
to college, this time at the University of 
Arkansas, where he made football his. 
tory in the Southwestern Conference and 
was a member of Sigma Chi. After be. 
ing graduated he took the Arkansas ter. 
ritory for the Miller Rubber Co. ang 
traveled the state for two years, He 
next joined his brother James in the 
insurance business in Little Rock as an 
agent. Two years later he had formed 
a general agency with his brother Gal- 
loway in Little Rock which partnership 
lasted until 1931, when he became home 
office supervisor for the Penn Mutual 
attached to the Alexander E. Patterson 
agency in Chicago. That same year he 
went to Atlanta to become Georgia gen- 
eral agent of the Connecticut Mutual, 
And two years later he was made man- 
ager of the Union Central’s Houston, 
Tex., agency. Married, he has a daugh. 
ter, Jane, who is 8, and a son, William 
R., who is 4. 

A past-president of the Little Rock 
Life Underwriters’ Association, he has 
also enjoyed the great distinction of be- 
ing a member of the $1,000,000 Round 
Table at the 1927 convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 


G. C. Harrison Once a Banker 


Galloway C. Harrison is manager of 
the Union Central agency in Seattle. He 
went to Seattle on January 1, 1932, after 
about ten years of experience in the lite 
insurance business in Little Rock, much 
of which time was spent as a general 
agent in partnership with his younger 
brother, William. He was graduated by 
the University of Arkansas where he 
was active in athletics, debating and 
journalism. From college he went im- 
mediately into high school teaching and 
coaching. After four years he was in- 
terrupted by the war and enlisted in the 
First Officers’ Training Camp. Commis- 
sioned a captain of infantry, he, like 
James, was advanced to the rank of 
major. Most of his war years were spent 
as an instructor of newly-enlisted troops. 
In 1922, after two years in banking, he 
joined James in life insurance, later en- 
tered upon the general agency connected 
with William. He is a member of the 
American Legion, Life Underwriters 
Association and the Masonic Order. 

The Union Central has every reason to 
be proud of this quintet of Harrisons 
among its farflung organization. 





Nostalgia 


(Continued from Page 19) 


course of living crowded hours of the 
day. To find happiness we must seek 
for it in a focus outside of ourselves. 


Mr. Pennell’s Career 


Mr. Pennell was brought up in the 
lumber section of Michigan, when white 
pine was king, and which furnished the 
background of some of Stewart Edward 
White’s best stories. At the University 
of Michigan he was managing editor of 
The Michigan Daily. He became a fe 
porter on a newspaper in Bradford, Pa 
He joined the staff of The National Ur 
derwriter and came to New York as its 
Eastern manager. For two years he was 
head of the literary department of the 
Mutual Life, succeeding Dr. J. A. Jack 
son, who. for many years had held that 
post. He wanted to be an insurance 
agent. He joined L. A. Cerf of the 
Mutual Benefit as an assistant and after 
six months went into the field and made 
a considerable success. On January 1, 
1928, he was made general agent of the 
State Mutual Life in New York City: 
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A substantial number of Life Insurance men are from time to time con- 


fronted with this very vital question:—‘Should I attempt to become a 


The answer depends upon other vital questions:—What are the quali- 
ties that it takes to succeed in general agency work? . . . What is the 
background necessary to give a reasonable chance for success?... 


How can I best prepare myself for successful General Agency work? 


These and other questions are answered in a booklet, “The Making of 
a General Agent”, which has been prepared by this Company primarily 
for the information of those members of its own organization who are 
interested in future General Agency work. The booklet sets forth defi- 


nitely and in detail our own plan for preparing men for agency activity. 


If you are interested in seeing a copy of this booklet, we should be 


ADDRESS C. C. FULTON, JR., AGENCY VICE PRESIDENT 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY °4256 BROADWAY »- NEW YORK 
Ethelbert Ide Low, James A. Fulton 


Chairman of the Board President 
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SPANNING THE GAP 


By Cecil F. Abrams, 
John Hancock, Decatur, Ill. 


Owners of life insurance have been 
reluctant to listen to any proposition 
relative to increasing their particular 
program. We have used a pry which 
has worked successfully in focusing 
prospective clients’ attention on enough 
insurance to clear the existing indebt- 
edness on their present program. We 
have been able to show these people 
that more so than ever their life insur- 
ance should guarantee the greatest pos- 
sible return to their families, knowing 
in so many cases that the rest of their 
estates have suffered tremendous losses. 
This ability to get a man’s confidence 
has helped place additional life insurance, 
especially after showing the individual 
how it is possible for us to “span the 
gap” that has occurred because of other 
losses in their respective businesses. 

In most cases we have to our satis- 
faction found that the client will follow 


more consistently an estate building pro- 
gram through life insurance for the fu- 
ture. 

The objections presented in the past 
few years have been easier to meet than 
in normal times, simply because life in- 
surance has been able to prove unques- 
tionably the advantages most necessary 
to everyone. 

Experience of Clientele 

Every agent has within his own clien- 
tele a great following of believers. They 
have experienced the satisfaction of con- 
tinuing their life insurance program, 
without payment of premium; they have 
the satisfaction of liquidity which is most 
necessary at all times when funds are 
needed; and, above all, they have felt 
that immeasurable security that stands 
back of our insurance policies which is 
second to none in fulfilling man’s desires. 


Business Insurance Approach 


(Continued from Page 27) 


of organization brings with it a separa- 
tion of the capital and proprietary inter- 
est from the personal management of the 
business, with the result that the death 
of an individual affects the business in 
a manner entirely different from that 
which prevails in the partnership and the 
sole proprietorship. 

It, therefore, is incumbent upon the 
underwriter to understand the differ- 
ences among and between these types of 
business organizations before presenting 
a business insurance program. 


Reason For Insurance 


The second problem of the producer 
is to determine the use for which life 
insurance is to be recommended. 

(a) Is the insurance to be used to liquidate 
the business value of the decedent to his family? 

(b) Is the insurance to be used to liquidate 
the business value of the decedent to the busi- 
ness or to the business associates? 

(c) Is the insurance to be used to indemnify 
the business against the loss sustained in con- 
sequence of the death of the decedent? | 

(d) Is the insurance to be used to permit the 
profitable purchase or sale of the business in- 
terest of the decedent? 

(e) Is the insurance to be used, independent 
of the death of the insured, for legitimate busi- 
ness purposes? 

If the analysis already made of the 
sole proprietorship is correct, then the 
most important use of business insur- 
ance for the sole proprietorship, is to 
liquidate the business value of the de- 
cedent to his family. How frequently 
does the agent meet illustrations in which 
a neighborhood merchant or tradesman 
is carried off by death and the family is 
immediately confronted by the problem 
of continuing or liquidating the modest 
business ? How frequently does the illus- 
tration arise where the widow and fam- 
ily of a physician, a dentist or other pro- 
fessional man, must promptly dispose of 
the office, the library and a modest 
equipment, in order to raise the funds 
urgently needed. How different would 
these illustrations be if the individual had 
carried a modest policy of life insurance, 
presented from a _ business angle, in 
which the proceeds of such insurance 
were to be used for the purpose of per- 
mitting the widow or family to conduct 
an orderly liquidation of the decedent’s 
business or profession and as a result 
of which the office, library and equip- 
ment of the physician could be turned 
over to a young graduate of a medical 
school, who could pay a reasonable pur- 
chase price therefor, if it could be amort- 
ized over a period of time. In the usual 


case, economic necessity, dictates that 
the modest assets be disposed of quick- 
ly, at sacrifice values and prices, and 


usually within a very few months after 
the death of the tradesman or the pro- 
fessional man there is a complete and 
total destruction of the business or prac- 
tice which he conducted. 


Partnerships 


In the partnerships, the value of a part- 
ner’s interest to his family is a problem 
of great concern. If his immediate de- 
pendents relied from week to week upon 
the earnings which the business produc- 
ed, they must continue to rely upon the 
earning power of the business, although 
they have nothing to contribute to the 
further development of the business. 
From a legal standpoint, an immediate 
dissolution of the partnership is effected, 
and the surviving family, as well as the 
surviving business associates, must make 
hasty decisions at a time when the assets 
are of questionable value. The result 
usually is that the wife and family are 
brought into dispute with the surviving 
business associates, and from a dollar 
and cents standpoint, what little revenue 
is derived from the disposal of the part- 
nership interest is expended in large part 
in effecting its collection. 

A policy of life insurance expressly in- 
tended for the purpose of liquidating the 
partnership interest to the family, would 
solve the problem. 

In a corporation, the problem is not 
quite as serious unless the corporation 
is a closed corporation. In this situation, 
while the legal arrangements are differ- 
ent, the status of a stockholder in rela- 
tionship to other stockholders is close- 
ly akin to that of a partner and again, 
there is the problem of disposing of the 
decedent’s interest as quickly as possible 
in a time of stress, with limited market- 
ability, and accordingly. a sharp depre- 
ciation in liquidating value. 


In Case of Death 


Business associates require protection 
in liquidating the business interest of the 
decedent. In a sole proprietorship, there 
are no business associates and the prob- 
lem does not exist. But in a partnership, 
the hardship devolved upon the surviv- 
ing partner in caring for the benefiaries 
of the deceased associates may prove to 
be a burden too great for the surviving 
partner to carry. He is confronted by 
the problem of taking the widow, her 
appointee, her attorney, the executor of 
the estate or the attorney for the estate, 
into his confidence in every move which 
he makes in the business. The surviving 
partner does not regard the estate repre- 
sentative as a conscientious servant rep- 
resenting the estate, but rather regards 
him as an intruder who has come in to 
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disturb the otherwise friendly and sat- 
isfactory relations which prevailed be- 
tween the partners and their families. 
In an effort by the surviving partner to 
do the right thing, he generally leans 
backward to the extreme of giving great- 
er protection to the decedent’s estate 
than to the business itself, with the re- 
sult that the business is exposed to losses 
in addition to those already sustained in 
consequence of the loss of ability, per- 
sonality and managerial skill of the de- 
ceased partner. 

From a corporate standpoint, the sur- 
viving stockholders, too, may be con- 
fronted by the desire of a representative 
of the estate to be placed upon the board 
of directors, and to assume an active 
part in the management of corporate 
affairs. The problems of the surviving 
associates in the business are many in 
relationship to the liquidation of the 
decedent’s estate and life insurance, if 
suggested for the purpose, may effec- 
tively climinate or solve these problems. 

Contribution of Decedent 


Is life insurance to be used to indem- 
nify the business for the loss it sustains 
in consequence of the death of the de- 
c.dent? The individual, who is the pros- 
pect, contributes something to the suc- 
cess of the business with which he is 
identified. In some few cases the sole 
contribution is financial and this is not 
affected by the death of the owner. But 
if the contribution is personality or some 
other personal trait or qualification, this 
asset value of the business is completely 
lost in consequence of the individual’s 
death. Can the business promptly re- 
place the loss without delay or expense ? 
Is indemnity of any kind to be received 
from any source, to compensate for the 
loss involved? In a sole proprietorship, 
the loss is a total one and the business 
need not be indemnified. In a partner- 
ship, the struggle of the survivor to 
liquidate the estate of the deceased part- 
ner and yet continue in business, is a 
serious one. From what source is the 
surviving partner to receive the finan- 
cial support necessary for him to over- 
come the fears of those who furnish cred- 
it, to reestablish the confidence of the 
merchandising firms with which he deals, 
to continue weekly payrolls in the plant, 
to revitalize the loyalty of his own em- 
ployes, and to permit him to continue the 
business until he can readjust it and 
bring in the new personnel required ? 

The problem is just as serious in a 
corporation because the corporation can 
operate only through the personalities 
who manage and direct it. Should not 
some provision be made for indemnifica- 
tion to the business for the financial loss 
which it will sustain until by experimen- 
tation, it can find, acquire and develop 
the talent, the skill or the ability which 
has been lost. 

Life insurance, if intelligently set up, 
may also be used by business associates 
to arrange the basis upon which the 
ownership interests in the business are 
to be adjusted in the event of the death 
of one of the associates. It has no sig- 
nificance in the sole proprietorship, but 
in partnerships and corporations, it is 
desirable that the business associates ar- 
range for the disposition of their pro- 
prietary interests, in order that the busi- 
ness may be permitted to continue with- 
out the delay, the expense and the con- 
fusion which usually prevailed if an es- 
tate intervenes in the readjustment and 
realignment of proprietary interests. 


Living Values Furnished by Life 
Insurance 


Independent of the problem of death, 
business organizations have a legitimate 
use for the living values furnished 
by life insurance. Many corporations 
have used the institution of life insurance 
to create their own pension programs. 
Life insurance is being used by many 
institutions as the means of creating a 
sinking fund to meet the problems creat- 
ed by depreciation, obsolescenée, the ex- 
piration of patents, coyprights, franchis- 
es, leases, bond issues and other major 
problems of modern business organiza- 
tion. 

It is beyond the scope and purpose 
of this article to enumerate the ‘many 
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uses to which life insurance can be put 
both as to its living values and as to its 
death values. But sufficient has been said 
to indicate that the producer who con- 
templates the presentation of a business 
insurance program must have a definite 
idea as to the specific use or uses for 
which life insurance is to be recommend. 
ed. 
Avoid Generalization 

The producer is cautioned against gen- 
eralization by the use of the term “bygj- 
ness insurance.” The mind of the pros- 
pect is easily confused and when cop. 
fusion exists, the possibility of securing 
an application is remote. Certainly, the 
mind of the underwriter should be clear 
and his presentation simple and convine. 
ing, and to that end it is recommended 
that he have complete knowledge of the 
problems with which the business is con. 
fronted, and that accordingly, he be in 
position to make a clear, concise and 
specific recommendation as to the use 
to which insurance is to be put. 

The third problem of the underwriter 
is to determine the manner of approach 
to be used. The underwriter, if he has 
done intelligent prospecting, has learned 
the nature of the business organization 
in which the prospect is engaged. He 
has learned with some degree of accur- 
acy, the particular use or uses for which 
business insurance may be warranted. 

In the actual presentation, he must 
adopt a definite point of view as to the 
status of the individual whom he is in- 
terviewing. Is the presentation to be 
made on the premise that that individual 
will be the decedent and his associates 
survive, or will he be one of the surviy- 
ors, and the assumption made that an- 
other associate will die first? Obviously, 
the future can not be predicted and this 
thought is not ventured for the purpose 
of having the underwriter make any as- 
sumptions that an older partner will pre- 
decease a younger partner, or even that 
a father associated in business with his 
son predecease the son. The viewpoint 
of a survivor is different from the view- 
point of the one who dies, and if in the 
approach, the presentation is not limited 
distinctly to one of these points of view, 
the opportunity for confusion increases, 
the prospect and the underwriter may 
be thinking differently and the effective- 
ness of the presentation may be lost. 


In the Prospect’s Office 


In the approach, the importance of life 
insurance should not be stressed too 
early, for the simple reason that the 
problems which have been discussed in 
this article are the problems of the busi- 
ness, whether life insurance is purchased 
or not. In the discussion of partnerships, 
it was stated that, under the law, a part- 
nership is dissolved upon the death of 
the first partner. This is true whether 
life insurance is provided or not. In the 
discussion of the loss which a business 
will sustain in consequence of the death 
of an executive, it was indicated that the 
busines will incur a definite monetary 
loss, incidental to the delay in replacing 
the executive. This situation will exist 
whether the business has a contract of 
life insurance or not. Therefore, if busi- 
ness insurance were presented upon busi- 
ness principles with a clear, convincing 
presentation of the human _ problems 
which exist in a business enterprise, 
agreement would be found with the pros- 
pect upon the nature of the problems 
that exist. When the mind of the aver- 
age prospect is stimulated to the point 
of recognizing the existence of a prob- 
lem, he generally seeks a solution to the 
problem and in seeking a solution to 
the problem, the life underwriter has at 
his command the institution of life in- 
surance and the manifold services which 
it alone can perform, which, if properly 
presented, will convince the average 
business man of the necessity for using 
the medium of insurance to help him 
solve his business problem. 

In its last analysis, is not the problem 
of selling business insurance largely the 
problem of having the agent know ex- 
actly what he wants to accomplish and 
what he wants the prospect to know and 
to do, before he interviews the prospect 
and presents his ideas? 
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Pension Plan Won Convert 


And so the talk went ’round the table 
—each guest offering his idea or dream 
of security. An interesting variety of 
opinions with the greatest emphasis on 
certainty of income in old age. 

Next day Jack Merrill was called to 
the ’phone. It was Roger Hillman. 

“Tack, last night I made some mental 
notes on that description of your pension 
plan. Sounded good to me. Can you 
send me anything describing it?” 

“Yes, Roger, I'll send you a copy of 
our pension booklet, but better than that 
I’ll tell Lou Shuttleworth to see you. He 
designed our plan, installed it and has 
watched over its operations ever since. 
You'll gain more from a short talk with 
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him than reading a number of plans. He 
can tell you from a lot of experience 
what to avoid and what are the best in- 
gredients for a pension system.” 

“O. K., Jack, send him around if there’s 
no obligation for a preliminary discus- 
sion.” 

“None at all, Lou will be glad to steer 
you and I’m sure you'll like him person- 
ally.” 


Pension Plan Briefly Put 


Three days later we find Shuttleworth 
seated at Roger Hiilman’s desk. Hillman 
is talking—“Can you condense this pen- 
sion story and outline a typical plan 
briefly ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Hillman, I know you are a 
busy man so to conserve your time and 
at the same time leave you the essence 
of the subject in writing I have put to- 
gether on one page some comments 
which I believe will help our thinking— 
I’ve found it the best way to get the 
pension story across in a short time. 
If you'll permit me, I'll read this sheet 
straight through and then we can re- 
turn and discuss each point in detail, if 
you wish.” 

Hands Mr. Hillman the original and 
commences to read from the copy as 
follows: 


Memorandum to Mr. Hillman 


“As the employes in the Hillman Man- 
ufacturing Co. grow in age and length 
of service, it is not unreasonable to ex- 
pect turnover to continue at a low point 
or even decrease. If the Hillman Co.’s 
experience follows that of many other 
organizations, the management must look 
forward to the time when an increasing 
number of employes will reach a period 
where, due to old age, their services will 
be less valuable. Therefore, considera- 
tion must be given to their discontinu- 
ance. 

“The replacement of these old em- 
ployes involves a liability which many 
executives feel, as a measure of econ- 
omy, ought to be limited in the future 
by joint reserves set up _ currently 
through contributions of the employes 
and the company. As a popular method 
of effecting this economy, the following 
retirement plan is suggested. 

1. Retirement Age—Normally 65, with 
provision for earlier retirement, on a 
modified scale of Retirement Income, or 
later retirement. 

2. Amount of Retirement Income — 
For Future Service—1%4% of each future 
year’s current salary. 

Example: Assume a man now age 30 
earning $1,600 a year. Assume same 
salary for next ten years, then $2,000 
remaining level to retirement. His Re- 


tirement Income will be: 
114% of $1,600 X 10 yrs, or..... $240.00 a year 


114% of $2,000 X 25 yrs., to 65, or 750.00 a year 


Total Retirement Income... .$990.00 a year 

or $ 82.50 a month 

3. Contributions by Employes—About 
36% of salary. These contributions are 
returnable in full on withdrawal or death 
of the employe, less any Retirement 
Income paid to employe. 

4. Widow’s Annuity—The employe 
may elect a reduced retirement income, 
all or a stated part of which will be 
continued to a designated dependent, if 
surviving. 

5. Estimate of Outlay by the Hillman 
Co—In order to cooperate with em- 
ployes in making the plan effective, the 
company’s gross outlay would approxi- 
mate 3.3% of payroll. 

6. Credit for Prior Service of Em- 
ployes—Certain employes of the Hillman 
Co. already in the older age brackets 
will not have a sufficient period of mem- 
bership in the plan to build up a satis- 


factory income before Age 65. It is 
suggested that the management make 
supplementary grants to increase the in- 
comes of these older employes to a level 
consistent with certain reasonable living 
standards. The need for these supple- 
mentary grants will gradually diminish 
to zero as the incomes resulting from 
the joint contributions of employes and 
the company grow larger.” 


Easy to Comprehend 


“IT must say, Mr. Shuttleworth, that’s 
a clear presentation. I hadn’t realized 
the gist of the subject could be reduced 
to such a brief memorandum. Frankly, 
I was worried that I had to do a lot of 
studying before I could understand such 
plans. Is the plan you just outlined any- 
thing like the plan you arranged for 
Jack Merrill’s company ?” 

“Yes, very much the same as to speci- 
fications and exactly the same as to the 
principles on which the plan rests.” 

“There’s one thing sure, I can’t imagine 
the Hillman Co. ever discontinuing an 
old, long service employe without finan- 
cial assistance. I’m afraid if we did it 
would hurt our reputation not only with 
our own employes but with the people 
in the towns where our plants are lo- 
cated. However, I wonder if it wouldn’t 
be better to treat each case on its merits 
rather than the plan you suggest. Some 
men will undoubtedly need more than 
others.” 


No Penalization of Thrift 


“Many corporations have found that 
treating each case on its own merits 
breeds a feeling of discrimination among 
employes—a feeling that thrift is being 
penalized and the thought that the fel- 
low who can tell the best hard luck story 
gets the largest pension. All modern 
retirement plans set out the amount of 
benefits, the retirement age and other 
essential points in a book of rules. Every- 
thing is definite and the employe knows 
what to count and plan on for the fu- 
ture.” 

“I see the point. I think that’s right. 
But, why not wait until the employe 
actually retires before we put up the 
company’s money. We can keep our 
money at work in the business to ad- 
vantage.” 

“Yes, I suppose you could do that, but 
there is a growing school of thought 
which looks at this question mainly from 
an accounting point of view and feels 
that pension reserves bear a close rela- 
tionship to reserves established for the 
depreciation of plant and equipment. For 
example, one of your machines has a 
certain useful life. Based on past ex- 
perience you can forecast with reason- 
able accuracy when that machine will 
have to be replaced and charge off a 
certain portion of its cost each year ac- 
cordingly. Just so, the operator of that 
machine has a certain useful life which, 
on the average, may be forecast and 
reserves established against his eventual 
retirement.” 


Company Participation 


“er 


That’s reasonable, Shuttleworth. Fun- 
ny, I never thought of it from that angle, 
but it does appear to be sound account- 
ing practice. Another reason occurs to 
me—if we ask our employes to put up 
their money each month, the least we 
can do is to put up the company’s share 
currently too. Then nothing can hap- 
pen to the pension bought each year, 
can it?” 

“No, it’s definitely set aside for your 
employes and no future management can 
disturb it.” 

“Shuttleworth, you’re suggesting a plan 
to be handled by an insurance company, 
isn’t that so? I warn you in advance 
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I’m not very sympathetic to turning oy 

all this money to an insurance company 
I think we can do it cheaper in our oe 
office. Our treasurer has been very a 
cessful with the company’s investments.” 


The Final Analysis 


“Well, I admit it looks comparatively 
easy—looks often as if it were merely 
a question of finding the right inves. 
ments, but in the final analysis | think 
you will find it comes down to this: 

“First—Whether you wish to take cer. 
tain risks and responsibilities in the hope 
of lowering the ultimate cost of your re. 
tirement plan, relying on future experi- 
ence bearing out your actuary’s estimates 
in order to make a success of the opera. 
tion; or 

“Second—Whether you wish to elimi. 
nate the risks and relieve yourself of the 
responsibility by allowing a life ingyp. 
ance company to assume them, guaran- 
teeing the employes’ pensions at possibly 
(but not probably) a slightly higher 
cost. 

“Say that again, Mr. Shuttleworth, wil 
you please ?” 

(Mr. Shuttleworth repeats the ty 
questions mentioned above — questions 
which confront an employer when think. 
ing about self-insurance as against ingsy. 
ance company administration.) 

“In other words, you are saying that 
the insurance company will charge a lit- 
tle more but takes the load off my shoul- 
ders.” 

“Yes, I suppose you might put it that 
way, although the fact that certain em- 
ployers who have run _ self-insured 
schemes later placed their contracts with 
life insurance companies indicates that 
they do not feel the cost of the insur- 
ance company’s service is unreasonably 
high. It may also interest you to know 
that a considerable number of banks and 
trust companies have placed the admin- 
istration of their retirement plans with 
insurance companies. After all, Mr. 
Hillman, the normal business of a life 
insurance company is to underwrite the 
risks involved in operating a_ pension 
fund. Should you select private trustee- 
ship, in effect you would be going into 
the insurance business with probably an 
inadequate spread of risk and likely 
without any experience and training in 
the insurance business.” 

“T think I am prepared to agree with 
you, Mr. Shuttleworth. I doubt I should 
ever want the responsibility of handling 
our employes’ money and I think it’s 
only fair that the firm put its money too 
in the hands of a third party. I might 
not have talked this way back in 192), 
but the lessons of the depression em- 
phasize particularly part of your argu- 
ments. Safety is certainly the first con- 
sideration in dealing with funds of this 
sort. This has been a very illuminating 
session and I appreciate your coming to 
see me. I’d like to take up the questions 
you put down on this sheet with my 
executive committee—then [I'll get m 
touch with you. Thanks again for your 
advice. You'll hear from me soon.” 
More Than 350 U. S. Corporations Have 

Pension Programs 

And so the seed sown by Jack Mer- 
rill at the dinner party has commenced 
to take root. Out of similar conferences 
have blossomed many fine employe fe 
tirement plans which are definite, fund- 
ed, contributory and safeguarded by it- 
surance company administration. More 
than 350 American corporations have 8) 
arranged their pension programs. that 
not only the contributions of their em- 
ployes but the corporations’ reserves 4 
well are placed out of their hands. In 
the past decade the use of annuities om 
a Group basis to underwrite retirement 
plans has grown tremendously in popt- 
larity and the market is still enormots 
for those life insurance companies éf 
gaged in this interesting branch of the 
business. Insurance companies have ut 
derwritten retirement plans for many 0 
the outstanding financial, industrial am 
utility institutions in the United State 
and the employes of such organization 
are in the happy position of being able 
to look to an insurance company {ot 
security in old age. 
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ANNOUNCING THE NEW 
BERKSHIRE LIFE—JUVENILE INSURANCE 


The New Kit 


of 


Sales Tools! 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


—Incorporated 1851— 


Pittsfield, Mass. 


FRED H. RHODES 
President. 


Your soy—YourR crak temas yu % 
plan their Pehle ser ee be. 
Wouldn't it be a real satisfaction to you to know with 
certainty that, no matter what happened to you, your 
hopes, your desires, your — for your boy or 
your girl would be zealized ? 
You can make the necessary oe SAFELY, 
SURELY, ECONOMICALLY through . 


| Bekeres SURANCE “Ask Any 


means ot asi of eee re 


mam ie Berkshire Agent” 
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Replacing Lost Income 


(Continued from Page 37) 


It does not mat- 
plan or how we 


earning period of life. 
ter what we call the 
complicate it with frills. 


The Average Citizen 


In the middle is the very large group 
composed of the average people of the 
country—the people who have their ob- 
ligations in life and go about their busi- 
attending to these obligations in a 
The chief obligation of near- 
them is the obligation 
and family with an 
that their earnings 
at the same time, 
themselves in 


ness 
quiet way. 
ly every one of 
to provide the wife 
income in the event 
are lost by death and, 
to provide something for 
their old age 

The great mass of life insurance poli- 
cies provide for these two obligations in 
a variety of ways. These policies pro- 
vide for varying amounts of cash values 
as the policies become old and they pro- 
vide various methods whereby these cash 
values can be turned into incomes in old 
age by means of settlement options. 
They also provide that in the event of 
death the proceeds can be used as an 
income for the widow and children in- 
stead of paid in a lump sum. It does 
not matter what we call these policies 
for they are simply answers to the fol- 


lowing questions: 
1. How much income do you wish 
to replace in your old age? 
2. How much income do you wish 
your wife and family to have in the 


event you do not reach old ag 
3. How many instalments ‘lo you 
wish to pay in order to accomplish the 


plan ? 
In Order to Save $40,000 


If a man now age forty wished to save 
$40,000 in the twenty-five years until he 
is age sixty-five, assuming that he can 
invest his annual savings in high-grade 
securities at 3% after allowing for taxes, 
losses, etc., it would be necessary for 
him to save each year $1,065.16. It is 
quite a problem for him to save and 
conserve without loss an estate of even 
that figure, especially so as old age comes 
on, and one’s judgment may not be as 
earlier in life. The re- 


keen as it was 
turn from that estate would be about 
$100 per month 


An insurance company can usually pro- 


vide at a much less cost for the same 
income after sixty-five by paying out the 
estate, as well as the interest, over the 


remainder of life. In fact, it can pro- 
vide an income equal to about 3% of 
that estate; that is, $100 per month, 
commencing at Age 65 and continuing 
throughout the remainder of life in con- 
sideration for an annual payment from 
Age 40 to Age 65 of only about 40% of 
the $1,065.16. This, however, covers only 
the replacement of income in old age 
and leaves the wife and family entirely 
out of the picture, which no reasonable 
man would do. A reasonable individual, 
therefore, adds to his annual payment 
from Age 40 to Age 65 about 20% of th- 
cost for his part of the plan, and in that 


way arranges for an income to the wife 
for the remainder of her lifetime in the 
event of his death before reaching 


\ge 65 
Need Simply Change Percentages 


By simply changing the percentages a 
man can provide more for "the wife and 
family and less for himself at Age 65, 
or equal amounts, or, in fact, almost any 
combination He can even arrange fot 
the wife’s income to be larger during the 
years that the children are going through 
school. It does not matter what you call 
these various plans for they are all sim- 
ply providing ‘i the two contingencies. 

At the left of the population we find 
the small group composed of those who 
are just starting in life, or who have suf- 
fered enormous financial losses, or some- 


thing of that sort, and who, therefore, 
must concentrate upon the protection of 
the family and postpone till a later date 


the accumulation for the replacement of 
income in old age. This group sooner or 
later transfers to the great middle group 
or drops out of the list of insurance 
prospects. Of course, insurance men will 
recognize the type of policy that pro- 
vides for replacement of income in the 
event of death within a given number of 
years but does not provide for the ac- 
cumulation of anything for old age. They 
are Term policies—no matter what they 
may be labeled. 

Insurance salesmen, therefore, are sell- 
ing combinations of the three fundamen- 
tal things: 

First, replacement of income 
age comes on. 

Second, replacement of 
death occurs meanwhile. 

Third, number of instalments to 
paid by the applicant. 


as old 


income if 


— 


Actuary as Painter of Attractive 
Insurance Pictures 


The actuary cannot tell the salesmen 
how to sell these things. All he can do 
is to combine them in as attractive a 
package as possible and wrap them up 
in fancy painted paper and tie them to- 


gether safely—usually with a Scotch 
plaid ribbon. On the paper he cannot 
paint why a man should buy life insur- 


ance; he can provide only a method for 
the replacement of income in old age. 
One cannot enjoy a thing unless one 
can picture it happening, so in the pol- 
icy one paints the pleasant things of life 
—a picture of fishing, puttering around 
the garden, a trip, little presents for the 
grandchildren on their birthdays, the re- 
payment of obligations, and other ap- 
peals to the imagination 

We read of the leader who lived many 
years ago—a man who painted a picture 
of a pleasant land just a little way ahead 
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Veteran Policy 
Conservator 


(Continued from Page 120) 
years he was connected with Agency 
No. 4, now managed by Clancy D. Con- 


nell, one of his best friends. In its early 
days this agency was managed by Robert 
I. Murray, son of one of the Provident’s 
pioneer general agents, and upon his 
death in 1903, Mr. 
manager. then he 
has played an increasingly important 
part in its progress. When, in 1916, Mel- 
lor & Allen took the management of 
No. 4 agency, Mr. Ferris got the rank 
of office manager. 

Mr. Ferris has been for years a leader 
in the Friends Society of New York and 
one of its chief advisers. He is active 
in his suburban home town of Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y., where, until recently, he 
was treasurer of the public library for 


Ferris took over the 


reins as acting Since 


twenty-five years. He plays a good 
game of tennis for his age; is a regular 
attendee at track events and _ football 


—a land flowing with milk and honey— 
and his followers were ready to wander 
under the hardships of the wildgrness 
for forty years in order to reach that 
land. 

\nother picture in the policy is a 
strange one because we cannot imagine 
ourselves as dead, so this picture paints 
a wife keeping on the home, educating 
the children, secing them st: urted on their 
way in the world, a mother grown old 
and living with, but not on, the children, 
who have now married and set up houses 
of their own. 

Local Color 
The actuaries paint in rather dull and 


severe legal language and it is the sales- 











interview. 


free of charge. 


511 FIFTH AVENUE 





YOU CAN'T LAUGH 
OFF RESULTS 


In 1934 Postal National paid for 5.594 more new busi- 
ness than the preceding year. 
attributed to Postal National's unique prospect plan. 
week our field men are furnished with zoned prospects free 
of charge. These prospects provide a definite approach; 
conserve time and enable you to make more sales per 


We have desirable general agency openings through- 
out New York and New Jersey. 
us picture the possibilities for you under our improved 
general agency contract coupled with zoned prospects— 


Write 


M. J. DENDA 
Vice President 


for complete details 


Postal National Life Insurance Company 


(A complete line of low-cost non-participating policies) 
C. H. Jackson 
President 
HOME OFFICE 


Much of this result can be 
Each 


If you are interested, let 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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WILLIAM T. FERRIS 


games which help to keep him young and 
companionable. 


SS 


man’s privilege to translate those pic- 
tures into every day language. It is 
fun painting them for they vary with 
each case. They have bits of local color 
—sometimes those black and white hogs 
and soft-eyed Jersey cows and sunset 
on the farm. Sometimes a young man 
going up to the college the old man went 
to—perhaps making the football team— 
or even getting a Ph.D. “larning’—piled 
high and deep—sometimes buying out 
the partner’s widow, for he doesn’t think 
very much of her ability in a business 
way. Sometimes a trip to the South 
Seas when one is so old that although 
it is intriguing it is safe. 

Every picture seems to be different. 
In fact, it reminds one of the old French- 
man who used to make by hand lovely 
little chairs—each one a gem fit for a 
museum, but each one different, as ideas 
occurred to him as he worked on tt 
These he sold at $4 each. One day a 
rich tourist said he wanted a dozen 
chairs but they must all be exactly alike 
—he didn’t want them different—and 
asked the price, expecting naturally that 
they would be cheaper by the dozen, but 
the old workman said a dozen exactly 
alike would cost $60—$5 apiece. After 
a great deal of explanation the old chap 
finally said: “Sure I’m going to charge 
more for a dozen exactly alike. I'll be 
darned if I’m going to bore myself to 
death making twelve chairs all exactly 
alike.” 

Next, the Scotch plaid ribbon. Why is 
life insurance the tightest and best little 
way to make those pictures secure! 
There are other ways of saving money— 
making money work in one’s business, 
buying bonds, and so forth. However, the 
life insurance method has proved itself 
in these bad years—it has been safe and 
secure—it has the unique advantage that 
on death unpaid future instalments (the 
premiums) cease without injuring the 
estate set-up.. It is the one perfect solu- 
tion and insures the delivery of the pic- 
ture painted on the package. 

The actuary does not try to sell these 
paintings. He simply uses his imagi- 
nation and obtains the satisfaction of 
knowing that the contracts provide for 
the big and pleasant things of life and 
then he wraps them up and ties them 
with the plaid ribbon and hopes that the 
salesmen can interpret them to the pub- 
lic so that premium payments, changes 
in dividend scales, and all the little sac- 
rifices and hardships necessary to pay 
the premiums each year will fade into 
insignificance, for they are only the sac- 
rifices of the years in the wilderness. 

For the policyholder, just a little way 
ahead—right over the hills—in his old 
age or for his family in the event of 
early death there is a pleasant land of 
sunshine and freedom—a land flowing 


with milk and honey. 
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Union Central Life’s radio and 
magazine advertising featuring 
the Multiple Protection Plan, is 
welcomed into millions of homes 


every week in the year. 


EVERY MONTH full pages in the Satur- 
day Evening Post and Time Magazine 
carry this message to the nation’s fathers: 


You can leave your family an income of 





$100 every month for twenty years if 





you're earning $45 a week or more. 








Each Sunday afternoon families all over 


the country listen attentively to the fa- 


All through the year 


fathers learn about money-every-month protection 








mous “Roses and Drums” Program... and 


to Daniel Stark’s interesting stories about 
the benefits of the Multiple Protection 
Plan. 


Union Central field men say that this 
steady cultivation of the market through 
advertising has been a real factor in their 


increased earning's this year. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
CINCINNATI 
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he PROFIT IDEA 
Underlies All Civilized Progress 


By James H. McGraw, Sr., 
Chairman, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New York 


The profit motive underlies all civilized 
progress. Trace back to its origin the 
simplest of the conveniences that serve 
the routine of daily life. Whosesoever 
brilliant mind first conceived it, it was 
a selfish enterpreneur, sensing profit pos- 
sibilities in the idea, that made it avail- 
He and his financial backers 
shot. 


able to us. 
bet on a long 


Driven on by the chance of gain, the 


enterpreneur in turn drove other men 


to perfect, develop and produce at a 


saleable price the original conception of 


every new service or new product. The 
rule holds literally true. 
Can’t Retrograde 

It would be foolhardy to consider that 
the enterpreneur’s job is completed. Who 
would be content to stop where we are? 
Someone must finance and inspire the 
laboratory scientist, force the perfection 
of factory methods to the end of lower 
costs, better products. 

The greatest corporation 
the enterpreneur, needs 
capital that will put a bet on prospects. 
It must have the ability to reward suc- 
cess. 

In any other direction lies stagnation, 
which is retrogression. 


still needs 


Profit Idea In Business 


(Continued from Page 39) 


little over $800 per capita, or $3,200 per 
family unit. 

Insurance Coverage Still Inadequate 

Looking at this situation from the an- 
coverage we learn from these 
that at the end of 19¢ there 
were in force approximately 115 million 
Of these, 82% 


gle of 


records 


life insurance policies. 
million were Industrial policies and 32% 
million Ordinary. The average value per 
policy of the Industrial insurance in 
force was about $214 and of the Ordi- 
nary $2,186. We must, perforce, admit 
that such amounts do not represent ade- 
quate insurance for protection of bene- 
ficiaries particularly when needed as a 
replacement of monthly income. Much 
less will there be provided old age in- 
come plus protection. 

The total number of policyholders is 
said to be unknown. Statistical authori- 
ties, however, estimate there are some- 
where in the neighborhood of 50,000,000 
policyholders in the United States. If 
these were distributed one to a family we 
might assume that the insurance indus- 
try had adequately covered its market. 

We know, however, from surveys and 
from available statistical records that not 
more than half of our population and 
about 75% of our families taken as units 
own life insurance. It seems apparent, 
therefore, that not only is the average 
of the insurance in force inadequate, but 
that the available market has not been 
covered. The near future market possi- 
bility for the sale of life insurance ap- 
pears to be unlimited. At least it ap- 
pears to be limited only by the indi- 
vidual’s ability to buy and his willing- 
ness to forego buying something else or 
investing in some other way. 


A Consumer Survey Found Public Reali- 
zation of Inadequate Coverage 


A worthwhile future market potential 
for the life insurance industry was indi- 
cated also by a consumer survey made 
in the early summer of 1934. In answer 
to the question “Do you think you have 
adequate life insurance?” 50.4% of the 
2,784 men interviewed who then owned 
Ordinary insurance said “No,” indicating 
a desire for additional insurance. The 
additional insurance desired by these 
men then owning Ordinary insurance 
would result in an amount 2% times 
their present insurance. In each case 
the additional amount desired as ade- 
quate was checked against the individ- 
ual’s economic position. In no instance 
did it appear to be beyond the possi- 


bility of attainment. This additional in- 
surance desired represents the amount 
they believe adequate to meet their re- 
quirements. They hope and expect to 
achieve this goal as their economic 
status permits. 

The future market potential for the 
sale of life insurance is unmistakably in- 
dicated. When realized it will make of 
the insurance industry an even more im- 
portant source of capital for investment 
in productive business. In the main, it 


venturesome . 


would seem that life insurance com- 
panies as now constituted can be ope- 
rated more effectively and economically 
by the constant acquisition of new busi- 
ness. A going concern is more effective 
and versatile in meeting the unexpected 
and unusual situation. It is growing— 
dynamic. 


Effect of Depression Years 


With an ideal setup it is readily con- 
ceivable that a life insurance company 
could shut off all new business and con- 
tinue its operation to a satisfactory con- 
clusion of meeting its obligation to the 
last policyholder. This is, of course, 
based on the assumption that the busi- 
ness had been properly placed and both 
risks and investments were on a sound 
basis. Examples of cases of this sort 
are on record. Many variables, however, 
appear to affect the ideal. Chief among 
these are the effects of depression years, 
abnormal lapses, and the taking of sur- 
render values. To meet such unforeseen 
conditions even with the normally ade- 
quate margin of safety provided might 
sometimes seem difficult. They can be 
met best by the addition of new busi- 
ness of a sound character. 

The effort of a company to add new 
business, unless carefully conducted, may 
result, all unwittingly, in a vicious circle. 

1. A special drive is put on to write 
new business. 

2. A substantial percent of the new 
business resulting may be dropped 
after the first year and more after 
the second. 

3. More agents, sometimes without 
adequate training and knowledge of 
insurance, are taken on in an effort 
to replace the lapsed business. 

4. This procedure of driving on with 
a high turnover of agents to write 
new business to replace business 
inadequately written by incompe- 
tent former agents continues on 
around the circle. 


Must Base Sales Strategy on Sound 
Fundamentals 


Operations of this sort would seem to 
be, for the most part, without benefit to 








—life insurance. 


Julian Price, President 











MERCHANDISED SELLING — — 


It stands to reason that sales will increase when a 
product is ‘'merchandised”. 


The Jefferson Standard “Merchandising Plan" 
enables our agents to make an attractive display 
and an intelligent presentation of the "product" 


A. R. PERKINS, Agency Manager 


Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company 


Greensboro, N. C. 
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the old policyholders. All companie 
rightly pride themselves on the careful 
stewardship exercised over the business 
already written. It is to the best inter. 
ests of the industry that its sales Strate. 
gy be based on sound fundamentals, Fy. 
pediency measures are seldom productiye 
of good-will. 

The necessity for sound selling ha; 
long been recognized in the insurance 
industry. Exceptionally strong sales oy. 
ganizations have been developed and jn 
these organizations have been many mep 
of exceptional business ability who haye 
been highly regarded in business circles 
It is upon such men that the industry 
must rely to resell the vast amount of 
insurance which will be paid up within q 
generation. 

Value of Advertising 


In recent years the industry to 4 
greater extent than before has used ad. 
vertising, and in the future advertising jg 
likely to be a still greater factor in the 
sound building of insurance companies 
Advertising is education of the public 
Only that which is sound can be per- 
manently sold through advertising. Sure- 
ly nothing is more sound that the idea 
of insurance. 

The sales power of advertising ope- 
rates to supplement the agent's efforts. 
It contributes not only toward educating 
the individual to a realization of the 
essential need for adequate insurance 
and thus paves the way for the personal 
call by the agent, but also attracts as 
underwriters the type of salesmen from 
whom high grade agents might be de- 
veloped. These results have been the 
experience of other industries. Adyer- 
tising serves industry in a dual capacity, 
It stimulates sales and reduces selling 
costs. Sound advertising and sound sell- 
ing, when properly coordinated, are the 
ultimate goal in merchandising. 


Has Met Every Challenge of 
Depression 

During the century of its existence the 
life insurance industry has successfully 
challenged and met every period of de- 
pression. It is no mean accomplishment, 
through good times and bad, successfully 
to conserve the cumulative resources re- 
sulting from the premium savings of its 
policyholders. As a result, the public 
today is more favorably disposed toward 
life insurance than at any previous time. 
According to the consumer survey pre- 
viously mentioned almost 95% of the in- 
dividuals interviewed, representing a 
cross section of the life insurance mar- 
ket, said 
owning life insurance. In addition, the 
largest percent reported that life insur- 
ance is now their favored method of sav- 
ing for future needs. The recent eco- 
nomic experiences of the consumer have 
made him more conscious of the sound- 
ness and stability of life insurance. The 
present and near future seems to offer 
an opportune time for every agent to 
see that each client and prospect buys 
adequate insurance of the type best 
adapted to meet his needs. It seems rea- 
sonable to believe that as the individual’s 
economic status improves, he will make 
substantial additions to his insurance. 

Notwithstanding the high degree of 
consumer acceptance and the extra 
favorable market indicated, agents must 
keep in mind that the future of life in- 
surance is inextricably interwoven into 
the whole fabric of American productive 
business. Sound investment opportunity 
is an absolutely essential requirement. 


The Future of Life Insurance 


In the last analysis, the future of the 
life insurance industry depends chiefly 
on two factors. 

1. The opportunity for safe investment 

with profit. 

2. Levels of net income that will 
provide consumers with — surplus 
means to buy adequate life insur- 
ance. 

If productive business in general is 
able to operate on a basis of adequate 
profit, conditions will be prosperous an 
life insurance will likewise be prospet- 
ous. If, however, productive business 1s 


unable to: operate with profit, there will 
be no prosperity nor will there be any 
life insurance industry. 
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Edna Duschnes Keeps 
A Copy of all Interviews 


Edna G. Duschnes, for almost thirteen 
years one of the leading women pro- 
ducers of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
entered the business in New York City 
in November, 1922, with the T. R. Fell 
agency, now the Lawrence E. Simon 
general agency. Her average yearly pro- 
duction over this period has been $400,- 
000 in the Massachusetts Mutual alone. 
Her business is done almost entirely with 
men, a fact which she attributes to her 
early training. Both men and women 
receive the same instruction at the same 
time with a free interchange of ideas 
at the daily conference, for years an 
outstanding feature of the agency. 

In the beginning she used centers of 
influence reporting back to them the re- 
sults of their leads. She uses practically 
the same system today as she does not 
believe in cold canvass. She asks for 
leads only from clients for whom she 
has done some constructive work, stress- 
ing the fact that an insurance interview 
involves no obligation on the prospect’s 
part. She believes firmly in calling on 
friends. The best and saddest cure for 
hesitancy in this direction, she claims, 
is to survive a friend who has left his 
wife and children without the necessities 
of life. She tries to have at least four 
sales interviews a day. If she falls down 
on this schedule, she knows that within 
a few months she is headed for a slump. 
She keeps accurate records, having in 
her files a copy of every sales interview 
she has had since she entered the busi- 
ness. 

Does Not Believe in Standardized Talks 


She does not believe in a standardized 
sales talk. However, she secures in ad- 
vance as much information as possible 
about her prospect and does not hesitate 
to bring out a memorandum of the high 
lights she wishes to discuss with him. In 
this first interview she discovers what 
purpose her prospect had in mind when 
he bought his policies, realizing that she 
cannot intelligently draw up a plan for 
him unless she knows what insurance 
means to him and what he expects his 
present insurance to accomplish. 

Three-quarters of her business is writ- 
ten through the audit. On securing a 
set of policies she asks the following 
questions: the minimum cash his wife 
will need at his death, the minimum 
amount of income she can live on, and 
the names and ages of his wife and chil- 
dren. With every audit presentation she 
submits two charts—one showing what 
her prospect’s present insurance will do 
along the lines outlined by him in the 
first interview, and the second chart 
showing the amount of insurance needed 
to complete his plan. She impresses upon 
her prospect the fact that he is one of 
the principal beneficiaries under the plan 
and stresses particularly what his insur- 
ance will do for him when he attains 
age 60 or 65. 

Only One Death Claim With Company 

Mrs. Duschnes usually closes the sale 
in the second interview. She never hesi- 
tates to ask for a check with the appli- 
cation and as a result 99% of her busi- 
ness is prepaid. In her entire experience 





EDNA G. DUSCHNES 


she has had only five applications re- 
jected and four months ago had her first 
death claim in the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual. That claim is also one of her great- 
est selling incentives in view of the fact 
that it was only through the greatest 
efforts on her part that the insurance 
was conserved so that the wife and chil- 
dren are guaranteed a comfortable living. 
Mrs. Duschnes says: “If anything was 
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needed to renew my -enthusiasm in the 
business, this case would have done so.” 

Discussing the problems that confront 
her today, she said to The Gold Book: 
“My greatest difficulty is to give proper 
service to my policyholders and to find 
sufficient time to do new prospecting. 
I have solved this to some degree by 
devoting my mornings to intensive call- 
ing and my afternoons to special ap- 


———— 
a 


pointments and to service. Today man 
of my clients are either beyond the g : 
for life insurance or are so financially 
involved that they cannot buy new ine 
ance. However, I give them the same 
service as in the past, firstly because it 
is due them and secondly because their 
sons are the finest prospects | could 
possibly ask for. Such service keeps 
them loyal to me.” 


Strategy In the Field 


(Continued from Page 57) 


turned from life insurance to a discus- 
sion of the future Dr. Thomas. The 
prospect’s dreaming was promoted by the 
agent. Then the question, “Suppose you 
do not live to see Charles through school 
—where will he get the money to enable 
him to become Dr. Thomas?” There 
was no answer. By using a dollar bill 
to illustrate the income for the boy’s 
education, and pennies to illustrate the 
premium, the story was told, concluded 
by a word picture of Dr. Thomas, an 
eminent surgeon, all because his mother 
loved him enough to make her dreams 
for him come true. The application was 
signed for $5,000. 


An Ear for Prospects 


“I am sorry,” said a jovial lawyer as 
he reached for change to pay his barber 
bill, “but I shall have to bring you the 
money later. It seems that my wife 
emptied mv pockets again last night.” 

Our H. S. P who was waiting for 
a shave saw an opportunity. Addressing 
the lawyer, he asked, “Wouldn’t you like 
to know that your wife can put her hand 
into your pocket after you are dead, and 
always find the money she needs?” 

“T certainly would,” replied the bar- 
rister. 

After a brief interview, an application 
was completed for a policy to provide 














through its 


Prospect Bureau. 


in Florida. 


ATLANTIC LIFE 


assists producers to build business 


1. Character and Progressiveness. 


2. Full Line of Policy Contracts—partici- 
pating and non-participating. 


4. Circulating Library—including all books 
recommended for C. L. U. examinations. | 


5. Literature, Calendars, Blotters. 


6. Inspiration from Membership in Four 
Producers Clubs and Attendance at an 
Outstanding Annual Convention—next 
January at the Hollywood Beach Hotel 


Atlantic Life Insurance Company 
Richmond, Virginia 
ANGUS O. SWINK, President 


HONESTLY, IT’S THE BEST POLICY 























a monthly income. There are many times 
when even a casual remark can be fo. 
lowed through to advantage. 
Capitalizing on Taxation 

Present and contemplated tax laws 
broaden the field of service which life in- 
surance can render. Our representative 
W. B. P , had tried many times to 
get a wealthy fellow citizen interested 
in life insurance, all to no avail. Forty. 
nately for Bill a concise and convincing 
booklet was made available showing how 
an apparently sound estate was wrecked 
by inheritance taxes. Bill took the book- 
let to his wealthy friend and suggested 
that the information might be interesting 
and valuable. A weck later our repre- 
sentative closed a sale in six figures, 
There is an almost inexhaustible supply 
of sales helps for agents who are alert. 
I suggest that you can gain much by 
daily reading, translating what you read 
into opportunities to increase your sales 
effort and your production. 

Special Mortgage Cancelation 

One of our representatives has made 
splendid headway by means of his plan 
of selling insurance to discharge mort- 
gages on college fraternity houses. En- 
dowment policies are sold on the lives of 
the members of the senior class. The 
beneficial clauses make the proceeds pay- 
able to the trustees. The premiums are 
paid by the members of the fraternity. 
who are in college, being prorated and 
included in their fraternity bills. When 
a man gradvates, his place as a contrib- 
utor to the premium fund is taken by a 
freshman admitted to the fraternity. The 
plan circumvents disruption of the insur- 
ance program through loss of interest 
by the graduates. 

Making Sales Helps Pay 

_ Massachusetts Mutual, like many other 
life insurance companies, offers to field 
representatives the assistance of direct 
mail sales promotion service. i 





Convine- 
ing the agents of the income-producing 
value of the program is difficult, and 
must be a constant process. A review 
of the accomplishments of agents who 
do employ direct mail regularly and 
properly should be ample evidence of the 
worthwhileness of the sales promotion 
service. As one illustration, our H. B. 
R earned a first-year commission of 
$22.25 for each one dollar invested in 
direct mail the first six months of 1935. 
During this period, he has averaged one 
sale for each nine prospects who have 
received the sales promotional messages. 
This agent does a good job of prospect- 
ing, planning and pursuing. 





The Opportunity Is Yours 

The American public is more life in- 
surance minded than ever before. Gov- 
ernment pension plans may seem to have 
deprived you of some prospects, until 
you analyze the actual situation and see 
how inadequate the “dole” will be ..- 
and realize that all such matters under 
governmental control are constantly sub- 
ject to change. Tax legislation which 
has been enacted and further taxation 
which is contemplated tend to increase 
the need for life insurance. Whether 
stable or temporary, there is an appre- 
ciable upward trend in general economic 
conditions. As a life producer you are 
at the threshold of greater progress than 
you have ever attained, and a richer 1 
come than you have ever earned. What 
will you do with the opportunity which 
is yours today? 
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Thoughts for ‘35 


N ORE new Accident policies are being sold this year 
. than last by agents of The Travelers Insurance 
Company. 

And last year they sold more than they did in any 
year since 1926. 

* * * * * 

A great deal of Accident insurance has always. 
been sold on first interview. More so this year than for 
several years past. 

* * KK * 

Is the public accident conscious? Apparently! 

That makes it easier to make them Accident insurance 


conscious. 
* *K KK * 


The number of persons eligible for Accident insur- 
ance has been more than doubled by the introduction 


of the Reimbursement policy forms. 
* * * K * 


The cost of Accident insurance is moderate. Policies 
are within the reach of millions of men and women. 
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A FRIEND INDEED 


The men who are selling Accident insurance in 1935 are 
doing more than making an income this year. They’re building 


for the future. 
2. a 


Accident policies stay on agents’ books year after year. 
We mean the policies that cover all kinds of accidents, that 
never disappoint the buyer, that have stood the test of time. 
We mean policies that are backed with claim service available 
no matter where accidents occur. 


* * * * * 


Accident insurance is a personal thing—not so personal 
that a man can’t present it and sell it to strangers, yet sufh- 
ciently personal so buyer and seller get acquainted during a 
solicitation. And the seller gets information that leads to more 
insurance sales later—Accident, Life and other lines. 


* * * * * 
Accident insurance business is good this year. Business 


will be good for years to come with those men who embrace 
this 1935 opportunity. 


* * * * * 


Moral: Insure in The Travelers. 


* * * * * 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers In- 
demnity Company, The Travelers Fire Insurance Company, 


Hartford, Connecticut. 


* * * *K * 


All forms of Life, Casualty and Fire insurance. 
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Avenues to Business 


(Continued from Page 99) 


far the greater percentage were made on 
The average size of 


the first interview. 


policy, however, took the reverse order. 
This is probably only to be expected, for 


the more involved and usually larger sale 
(such as business insurance, program- 
ming, etc.) would naturally require more 
than one interview. 


INTERVIEW ON WHICH SALE WAS MADE 


Number Percentage of Total amount Percentage Average 
of total number of insurance of total size 
Interview sales sales made purchased volume sold sale 
Se EE wircuccnedewwedie vane 857 44.4 $3,642,236 38.9 $4,250 
Se NOU ccc tpsncddconesen 606 31.4 2,686,248 28.7 4,433 
3rd (or over) Interview.......... 467 24.2 3,024,418 32.3 6,476 


The First Interview 


5. Probably no one angle of selling 
process has been given over to more dis- 
cussion recently than the advisability or 
inadvisability of using the preliminary or 
“picture-talking” interview before at- 
tempting to make the real sales presen- 
tation. The pros and cons have been ar- 
gued at length among our representatives 
and I personally believe that our sales- 


men are about evenly divided on the 
matter. Probablv you, too, have a defin- 
ite opinion as to the best method to 
follow. 

In this respect the survey shows that 
although approximately two out of every 
three sales were made without the aid of 
preliminary interviews, the added care 
and attention to the “picture-talking” 
method yields a much higher average 
sized policy. 


PRELIMINARY INTERVIEW 


Number Percentage of Total amount Percentage Average 
Preliminary of total number of insurance of total size 
Interview saies sales made purchased volume sold sale 
i ccusieek uses ene eines 747 38.9 $4,167,510 43.9 $5,579 
TD sndsenens senenednthoe 1,174 61.1 5,323,614 56.1 4,535 


Each of you who studies these findings 
will undoubtedly find in them the answer 
to many things about which you have 
wondered. For the personal producer, 
this study furnishes a guide to the com- 
mon sources of new business, the use- 
fulness of which is limited only by the 


imagination and capacity which he 
brings to bear on it. 


POWER of SUGGESTION 

J. M. Keplar, Elkhart, Ind. Bankers 
Life of Iowa, says that an architect’s 
first question is, “How much do you 
figure putting into the house?” 

Mr. Keplar does not bluntly say to a 
prospect that he should carry an addi- 
tional $5,000 insurance, but leads up to 
the situation by asking the prospect 
what is in his mind when he thinks of 
his insurance protection: how much he 
would really like to carry. Often he 
finds that the prospect would really like 
to carry a larger line than he would 
have thought of recommending. Once 
having found out the insurance owner- 
ship aim of the prospect he has him 
on the defensive. 

If the prospect says: “See me after the 
first of the year,” then Mr. Keplar asks 
him some simple questions. The ques- 
tions follow: 

“Do you ever intend to buy more life 
insurance ?” 

“Will you need it any more next year 
than this year?” 

“Can you buy it any cheaper next 
year ?” 

When Keplar is told bluntly, “I have 
not yet decided to take the policy,” he 
grows rather hard of hearing and shows 
an amazing faculty for changing the sub- 
ject, but soon gets back talking about 
the policy, the prospect’s needs, and 
slips in an effective suggestion, some- 
thing along this line: 

“Mr. Jones, do you really care much 
for that waiver of premium feature, the 
thing that saves your insurance if you 
lose your health?” 

The subject of health being introduced 
the prospect is apt to do some tall think- 
ing along this line, his thoughts wander- 
ing to any recent physical indispositions 
he might have had as well as to friends 
who have been really ill. Many a man 
whose health is for the most part perfect 
is apt to worry about an unexpected 
headache or a brief attack of indigestion. 
Pretty soon Keplar suggests that the 
prospect had better have a medical ex- 
amination, and take the policy when he 
has the opportuity; when he can get it. 


Some of the figures given above are 
staggering, and if a suggestion is in or- 
der here, it is that each interested sales- 
man make a similar survey of his own 
business. After all, real success in this 
business is invariably in direct proportion 
to the sound and accurate plans that 
have been formulated to gain that suc- 
cess. It is of all the more importance 
when we bear in mind that time-tested 
adage “Man seldom accomplishes as 
much as he plans—but never more.” 
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Salesman’s Part in Selection 


(Continued from Page 45) 


his intelligent cooperation in supplying, 
so far as possible, the kind of informa- 
tion that will give his company the best 
opportunity to clear his application for 
issue. His company always desires to 
issue his business as promptly as possible, 
but it cannot take action on an applica- 
tion which is incomplete or which lacks 
supplementary information on some fea- 
ture subject to a variety of interpreta- 
tions. 


How To Present Supplementary 
Information 

If a risk presents a physical history 
which may or may not be of under- 
writing importance, a complete statement 
from the attending physician, accom- 
panying the application, will often permit 
immediate issue. Similarly, if the amount 
of insurance requested in a corporation 
case will probably appear excessive to 
the home office underwriter in view of 
the financial status of the beneficiary 
corporation and the compensation paid 
to the man whose life is to be insured, 
full details sent immediately and cover- 
ing the purpose of the insurance, the 
reason for the amount desired, and the 
financial circumstances of corporation 
and individual will frequently allow 
prompt action. Without such details an 
irritating delay may be inevitable. If the 
applicant’s occupation involves possible 
exposure to an accident or health hazard, 
a complete description of his duties, sent 
with the application, will greatly assist 
the home office in rendering the service 
which it wants to give. 

Companies issuing disability coverage 
(and these comments apply especially to 
disability income) may derive great as- 
sistance from the field organization in 
underwriting this form of protection. 
As everybody knows, the losses under 
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this type of insurance have been go 
heavy that the need for careful selection 
Is apparent. 

Disability Income 

In selecting risks for disability jp. 
come, companies are obliged to consider 
the total amount carried and applied for 
in all companies. Each company applied 
to can assume its share of the risk when 
the total disability income does not ex. 
ceed a certain percentage of the appli- 
cant’s earned income, as determined by 
the practice of the individual company, 
The applicant’s income from investments 
also plays its part in measuring the ac- 
ceptability of the risk. Full knowledge 
of that feature enables the underwriter 
to visualize the total income benefits 
which would accrue to the insured in 
the event of an approved claim for dis- 
ability. Accordingly, when there is q 
question concerning the total liability in- 
volved, the salesman may greatly aid his 
case by submitting with the application 
an analysis of the disability insurance 
carried and applied for, by describing 
the forms of coverage, by indicating 
how much consists of short term can- 
cellable health insurance, and by giving 
as complete information as possible about 
the applicant’s financial worth, earned 
income, and investment income. 

The salesman and the home office are 
partners in the conduct of the under- 
writing department. The home office has 
a big responsibility to the fieldman— 
who, in turn, has a big responsibility to 
his company. The home office wants 
to render prompt and efficient service, 
and the salesman may greatly aid in re- 
ceiving that service by placing himself 
so far as possible in the position of the 
home office underwriter who will act 
upon his applications. If he will review 
each application to be sure that it is 
complete and if he will anticipate the 
needs of the case by visualizing what 
the underwriting department will prob- 
ably call for, he will be able to antici- 
pate many of the requirements at the 
time he submits the application to his 
company. 

A Most Important Point 

All supplementary information of any 
kind should come from authentic sources. 
Medical comments should come from 
physicians who are in a position to know 
the facts. Data concerning occupations, 
finances and other features should be 
secured from those so situated as to be 
able to supply correct details. And in 
all cases “hearsay evidence” should be 
avoided, because obviously the sales- 
man’s company cannot use it. 

It is inevitable that occasionally a 
salesman will experience disappointment 
at the action which his company takes 
on an individual application. It would 
be well for him to remember, however, 
that such an action does not represent 
a hasty and arbitrary decision on the 
part of his company, but is the result of 
many years of experience and study. He 
should also bear in mind that if, after 
painstaking investigation, his company 
is forced to disapprove a risk, the de- 
cision will redound eventually to the ad- 
vantage of the company’s body of policy- 
holders, and over a period of years, to 
that of the established field organization. 
A reasonably favorable mortality works 
to the advantage of all, and any attempt 
to issue policies to risks of dubious in- 
surability would not only be a discrimi- 
nation against policyholders, but unfair 
to agent and company alike. 

Great is the need for sympathetic un- 
derstanding between the sales organiza- 
tions and the underwriting departments 
of our companies. Working together for 
the same ends, appreciating each other’s 
problems, and realizing the difficulties 
which each is forced to meet, the life 
insurance salesman and the home office 
underwriter can go far in attaining that 
degree of cooperation which will create 
ever-increasing satisfaction for the in- 
suring public, the sales representatives 
and the companies. 
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Aspects of Taxation 


(Continued from Page 104) 


ly from the decedent, but from the in- 
surer. But until the moment of death 
the decedent retained a legal interest in 
the policies which gave him the power 
of disposition of them and their proceeds 
as completely as if he were himself the 
beneficiary of them. ... A power in the 
decedent to surrender and cancel the 
policies, to pledge them as security for 
loans and the power to dispose of them 
and their proceeds for his own benefit 
during his life which subjects them to 
the control of a bankruptcy court for 
the benefit of his creditors, . . . and 
which may, under local law, . . . subject 
them in part to the payment of his debts. 
_.. is by no means the least substantial 
of the legal incidents of ownership, and 
its termination at his death so as to 
free the beneficiaries of the policy from 
the possibility of its exercise would seem 
to be no less a transfer within the reach 
of the taxing power than a transfer ef- 
fected in other ways through death. . . 
Termination of the power of control at 
the time of death inures to the benefit 
of him who owns the property subject 
to the power and thus brings about, at 
death, the completion of that shifting of 
the economic benefits of property which 
is the real subject of the tax.” 


Government’s Definition 


Article 25 of Regulations &0 states that 
‘Legal incidents of ownership in the 
policy include, for example: The right 
of the insured or his estate to the eco- 
nomic benefits, the power to change the 
beneficiary, to surrender or cancel the 
policy, to assign it, to revoke an assign- 
ment, to pledge it for a loan, or to ob- 
tain from the insurer a loan against the 
surrender value of the policy, etc. The 
decedent possesses a legal incident of 
ownership if the rights of the benefici- 
aries to receive the proceeds are condi- 
tioned upon the beneficiaries surviving 
the decedent.” 

In presenting the tax advantages of 
giving up all the incidents of ownership 
in a policy, life insurance agents should 
emphasize the fact that any power which 
the assured might otherwise exercise, 
may be exercised by, or with the con- 
sent of, the beneficiary (or beneficiaries) 
without subjecting the proceeds to the 
estate tax. For example, even though 
the incidents of ownership are lodged in 
the beneficiary, the assured may obtain 
a loan on the policy if the beneficiary 
consents thereto. . 


A Decision by Board of Tax Appeals 


The last sentence of Article 25 of Reg- 
ulations 80 states that “The decedent 
possesses a legal incident of ownership 
if the rights of the beneficiaries to re- 
ceive the proceeds are conditioned upon 
the beneficiaries surviving the decedent.” 
This Sentence is new in Regulations 80, 
and is contrary to the decisions of a 
United States District Court for Ken- 
tucky, and of the United States Board 
of Tax Appeals, as well as to a line of 
cases involving trusts with reversionary 
interests in the grantor. The board in 
deciding the point in favor of the tax- 
payer said in Parker v. Commissioner, 

B. T. A. 342: “The provision in the 
policy that in case of death of benefi- 
Clary prior to that of insured, the insur- 
ance would be payable to the executors, 
administrators, or assigns of the insured, 
is not sufficient to prevent the vesting 
in the beneficiary from being complete. 
No act of the insured could prevent the 
beneficiary from receiving the full $10,- 

of insurance on his death. Her in- 
terest could be defeated only by her 
eath prior to that of the insured.” 

In two cases which have come before 
the courts since Regulations 80 were 
issued, however, the commissioner has 
been upheld. Without discussing the 
point of law involved. a United States 

istrict Court for Minnesota decided 
that the possibility of reversion to the 
assured’s estate in case of the death of 
the beneficiary prior to that of the in- 


sured brought the policies within the 
reach of the statute. In another case, 
the United States Court of Claims, in 
a lengthy opinion, held that the cessa- 
tion at the insured’s death of the possi- 
bility that the proceeds might become 
payable to his estate was sufficient to 
render such proceeds subject to tax.‘ 


Attitude of Internal Revenue 
Commissioner 

Manifestly, in view of the conflicting 
opinions, it is impossible to know at this 
time whether the designation of alternate 
beneficiaries will render the proceeds of 
insurance subject to tax, where all other 
interest in the policies has been lodged 
in another. It is likely, however, that 
until the Supreme Court decides other- 
wise, the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue will attempt to tax all such policies 
where the aggregate proceeds exceed 
$40,000. Consequently, it will be neces- 
sary for each taxpayer, in turn, to fight 
his case through the courts. As to the 
manner in which the courts will decide 
the question, it is possible that a dis- 
tinction may be made between instances 
where the proceeds are to be paid to 
the estate of the assured in case of the 
prior death of the named _ beneficiary, 
and other instances where the proceeds 
are merely to be paid to another named 
beneficiary in case the first named bene- 
ficiary is not living at the time of the 
assured’s death. 

*It is possible that the U. S. Supreme Court 
may decide this question during the coming 
winter, inasmuch as an anpeal is now pending 
frem this decision of the Court of Claims. 
Summary of Taxation of Life Insurance 

Under Federal Estate Tax 

In summation, it may be stated that, 
generally, insurance proceeds are subject 
to the Federal estate tax: 

(1) In full, where payable to the estate 





of the assured, if the value of all 
other property included in the gross 
estate exceeds $40,000. 

(2) In excess of $40,000, where payable 
to named beneficiaries, if the as- 
sured possessed any of the incidents 
of ownership, and if the aggregate 
value of all other property of the 
decedent is greater than $40,000. 

Insurance proceeds are exempt from 
the Federal estate tax where payable to: 

(1) The estate, if the aggregate value of 
all the property included in the gross 
estate (including the insurance) is 
less than $40,000. 


(2) Named beneficiaries, if the aggregate 
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amount of insurarice, plus all other 
assets included in the gross estate 
of the assured, is less than $80,000 
($40,000 insurance exemption, plus 
the $40,000 specific exemption). 
Named beneficiary, regardless of the 
value of all the other assets included 
in the gross estate, if the aggregate 
amount of the proceeds is less than 
$40,000. 

Named beneficiaries, irrespective of 
the amount of the insurance, or of 
the value of the gross estate, if the 
assured possessed none of the legal 
incidents of ownership at the time 
of his death. 


(3 


— 


(4 


The Hedge Against Higher 
TARR incntn wa ee 


will be 
tailed, possibly; the budget will be bal- 


Governmental expenses cur- 
anced, probably; taxes will be higher, 
certainly. 

Is there a hedge against these higher 
taxes that are sure to come? More par- 
ticularly, how does life insurance fit into 
the picture? This latter inquiry is es- 
pecially pertinent in view of certain hys- 
terical effect 
upon life insurance of the legislation sug- 


outbursts regarding the 
gested in the President’s tax message of 
June 19. 
Fewer Avcnues of Tax Escape 

No doubt there still are and will con- 
tinue to be ways and means of escaping 
That subject can- 
not be discussed within the limits of an 


or minimizing taxes. 


article no more pretentious than this one. 














selling tools. 


| ticularly well. 
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It is a matter of fact, however, that ther 
are fewer avenues of escape currently 
available than at any previous time 
There is no room for doubt, moreover, 
that the process of foreclosing opportu- 
nities for tax avoidance will continue at 


an accelerated pace. The plain fact is, 
therefore, that there is no safe refuge 
trom heavier taxation. 


But there is a hedge against the im- 
pact of higher estate 
taxes—life insurance. 


and _ inheritance 

Under the law as it now stands life 
insurance offers icgitimate opportunities 
for tax savings. These are familiar to 
every qualified underwriter and there is 
no occasion to discuss them here. 

Quite aside from such advantages, for 
most men life insurance is and will con- 
tinue to be a hedge, a convenient and 
practical hedge, in fact, the only hedge 
against the consequences of the higher 
estate and inheritance taxes that are on 
the way. 


Safeguard Against Estate Depletion 


This is so because life insurance is 
the only means whereby most men can 
guard against the depletion of their es- 
tates to satisfy the tax gatherer. 

It is a matter of experience that very 
few estates are liquid enough to cover 
estate and inheritance taxes. These 
death duties must nevertheless be paid 
and paid in cash. This may and often 
does mean necessitous liquidation. In 
many cases this is apt to entail the loss 
of an established business. In any case, 
it is likely to drain off the best assets 
of an estate, leaving the “cats and dogs.” 

Life insurance steps into the breach. 
By means of life insurance a man can 
assure sufficient ready cash to cover 
death duties, leaving his estate intact. 
To be sure, the higher go taxes, the 
higher will be the cost of this protec- 
tion. But the higher go taxes, the more 
imperatively necessary will this protec- 
tion be. As inheritance and estate taxes 
rise, therefore, the role of life insurance 
increases in importance. 

Sure Way for Dependents to Carry On 

What has been said applies to the 
man who already has a considerable es- 
tate which he wishes to protect from 
exhaustion by death duties. For those 
not fortunate enough to have a substan- 
tial fortune to protect, life insurance still 
is and will remain the only way to carry 
on for one’s dependents after death. By 
no other means can a man certainly cre- 
ate an estate for those dependent on 
him. No increase in death duties now 
in prospect will reach down far enough 
to cripple the plans of a man of mod- 
erate means seeking through life insur 
ance to provide decently for his family 

There is no excuse, therefore, for the 
nonsense that has recently been put out 
about the dire effect of higher estat« and 
inheritance taxes on life insurance. Or1 
the contrary, heavier death duties in 
crease the usefulness and enlarge the 
opportunity of life insurance, correspond- 


ingly, of those who sell it. 
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A SMALL POLICY W 


TREMENDOUS PUBLICI 


W. B. Steele 


To the salesman who writes it the 
small policy doesn’t mean much in the 
way of commission dollars clinking in his 
pocket. Nor does the small policy, in 
itself, loom large in any company’s ag- 
gregate of new business for the year. 

3ut to the man who owns it, when 
misfortune overtakes him, and to the 
widow and children who are left when 
that misfortune is climaxed by the pass- 
ing of the breadwinner, the small policy 
can mean—everything. 

You'll look long and hard to find a 
more dramatic story of the blessings of 
the small policy than that to be found 
in a specific case recently brought to 
the attention of a group of life insur- 
ance agents in Ashland, Ky. The story 
came to light during the observance of 
“Life Insurance Week” in that city and 
its recital by the appreciative widow— 
a life insurance beneficiary—was prompt- 
ed through a contest conducted by the 
Ashland Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers over a local radio station. A cash 
prize was offered for the best letter re- 
ceived during the week, explaining the 
service of life insurance. A woman in 
the neighboring village of Russell heard 
the radio announcement. She sat down 
and wrote a letter. It won first prize, 
hands down. She is Mrs. Katherine 
Taylor. 

A Widow’s Story 


Here is the widow’s story, in her own 
words: 

“In response to your radio invitation, 
I am very glad to give you my personal 
experience with the service of life insur- 


ance. My husband owned $3,500 of in- 
surance with one of your good compa- 
nies when he was disabled in March, 


Mrs. Katherine Taylor 





Fred Menefee 


1930, and prior to that time we had never 
fully realized just what insurance meant. 

“The insurance company paid all of 
his premiums since 1930 and in addition 
mailed us a check for $35 each month 
during this five years. With four chil- 


ich Received 


oo 
a 


By John H, McCarroll 
Advertising Manager, Bankers Life of Des Moines 


dren to feed, clothe and educate, these 
checks have certainly been a Godsend 
and I have called them my refuge checks. 
It was only by strictest economy that we 
have managed to pay $8.50 each month 
on our mortgage and lived on the bal- 
ance of $26.50 a month in addition to 
what the children and I could earn mak- 
ing popcorn balls, sewing, baking, and 
laundry work. 

“On March 23, 1935, my husband 
passed away and then on top of our 
other worries we were confronted with 
the problem of investing the insurance 
money due me under his policy. My 
friends and relatives advised me regard- 
ing many investments with high interest 
rates, but my problem was safety and 
income. 

Learned to Live on a Small Income 

“T am so thankful to the insurance 
salesmen for suggesting that I leave the 
balance of these funds with the company 
after paying off the balance of the mort- 
gage and funeral expenses. This has been 
a wonderful service to me as I now have 
all obligations cleaned up and am receiv- 
ing $30.42 every month for eight years. 
I have learned to live on a small income, 
so if the children and I can get any work 


we feel that we can get along nicely and 
I cannot understand why everyone does 
not save in life insurance while they are 
working. : 
“The company and salesmen have been 
very kind and courteous and prompt, and 
had it not been for the insurance funds 
I do not believe I could have gone home 
from the funeral and faced the prob- 
lems and responsibilities of my home.” 


Written by Two Agents 


To a duo of Bankers Life salesmen 
residing in Ashland and covering the 
surrounding territory, the widow’s letter 
was of particular interest. Fred Mene- 
fee and W. B. Steele wrote the policy on 
the life of Mr. Taylor, handled the de- 
tails of the final settlement and advised 
the beneficiary on the investment of her 
life insurance funds to bring her a maxi- 
mum monthly income over a maximum 
period of vears. Naturally, the two men 
were proud and pleased at her reference 
to their efforts, in the prize winning let- 
ter, even though their names and that 
of the company they represent were de- 
leted in order that the letter might be 
used by all life underwriters in the Ash- 
land territory. 


Putting Prop Under Business 


(Continued from Page 53) 


office it became apparent that Jones had 
the situation well in hand and did not 
intend to have anyone interfere with him 
or his management policies. 

With this as a background, I recently 
called upon the president and suggested 
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that Jones be insured to the extent of 
his interest in the company, the pro- 
ceeds to be made payable to the firm 
and used to purchase his stock from the 
survivors. The plan was excellent, said 
the president, but he wasn’t sure whether 
he alone could authorize the move, and 
suggested that I talk with Jones about it. 
The latter thought it a fine idea but he 
was willing to subscribe to it only in the 
event that the president also were in- 
sured. It took many months to har- 
monize their views though both desired 
the insurance. 

There are any number of situations 
that may arise where more than one 
man is involved. Take the matter of 
health. Instead of one man who must 
pass the medical examination, there may 
be five or six, especially in a partnership; 
or they all may not pass the general in- 
spection for one reason or another; or 
one man may favor a certain insurance 
agent, and after the original agent has 
prepared an excellent plan, he may sug- 
gest that the matter be referred to his 
friend; or there may be disagreement as 
to the amount of insurance required, and 
the refusal of one or more men to pat- 
ticipate in the plan. There is usually 
some way, however, of surmounting the 
obstacle, even though it may take a long 
time and a considerable amount of in- 
genuity to*do it. 

After all the greatest argument in the 
sale of life insurance of any kind is life 
insurance itself, because there is practi 
cally no one who does not realize its 
benefits and want it. 
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